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ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 7 


NATURAL AND REVEALED, 


TO THE CONSTITUTION AND COURSE OF NATURE; 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


TWO BRIEF DISSERTATIONS: ON PERSONAL IDENTITY, AND 
ON THE NATURE OF VIRTUE; AND FIFTEEN SERMONS. 


BY 


JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., 


LATE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


WITH 


A PREFACE BY SAMUEL HALIFAX, DD, 


LATE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


Pew Ldition, 


WITH ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTIONS, EXPLANATORY 
NOTES, AND AN INDEX. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


LONDON: 
HENRY G BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


M.DCCC.LII. 


Theology Library: 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
AT CLAREMONT 
Cl teenie : 


LONDON : 
GEORGE WOODFALL AND SON, 


ANGEL COURT, SKINNER STREET. 


NOTICE TO THE READER. 





Bisuop Buruzr’s Analogy and Sermons have long been established 
text books at all our Universities, and in very many of our Colleges 
and Schools. The present edition is designed to supply what is 
believed to be a desideratum, namely, a popular exposition to the 
meaning of the learned author. With this object, the editor has 
prefixed carefully-digested Analytical Introductions both to the 
Analogy and Sermons, and has added brief notes at the foot of 
the page, wherever it seemed to him that elucidation was required. 
It should be remembered, that nothing greater has been at- 
tempted than to produce a really useful popular edition ; such as 
may allure to the careful study of one of the best works in our 
language, those minds, which, without such help, might shrink 
from the task. 

The present edition, will, it is hoped, be found useful, not 
merely to the College student in preparing for his Degree or for 
the Bishop’s Examination, but also to that daily-increasing class 
of readers, who are desirous of exercising their reasoning facul- 
ties with a view to moral improvement. 

It only remains to state that the foot-notes marked (D.) are 
taken from Mr. Duke’s very careful and scholar-like Analysis of 
the First Part of the Analogy ; those marked (W.) from that by 
Mr. Wilkinson ; those marked (H.) from that by Mr. Hobart, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The letters (Hd.) are affixed to those 
notes which have been contributed ‘by the present Hditor ; those 
which are unmarked, are reprinted from Bp. Halifax’s standard 
edition. 

M.A. 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. ~ 


Tu object of the “ Analogy” is not to prove the truth of Re- 
vealed Religion, but to confirm it, by showing that there is no 
greater difficulty in the way of believing the Religion of Revela- 
tion, than in believing the Religion of Nature ; and, consequently, 
that no one who does not reject Natural Religion can consistently 
reject Revelation on the score of insufficient proof. Its argument 
is, “ If, in spite of all difficulties, you believe the one, you must, 
in common fairness, and to be consistent, believe the other. If 
they come from the same God, there is an @ priori probability that 
they will each have the same or similar difficulties; and if, in 
spite of all its acknowledged difficulties, you are firmly persuaded 
of the truth of Natural Religion, you are bound to accept Revealed 
Religion, in spite of an equal amount of possible or actual ob- 
jections that may be summoned up against it.” 

The principle asserted in the Analogy is not new: Origen him- 
self has observed, that “ He who believes Scripture to have pro- 
ceeded from the Author of Nature may well expect to find the 
same sort of difficulties in the former as in the constitution of 
Nature.” Bp. Butler carries out this principle by arguing that 
“ He who denies the Scripture to be from God on account of these 
difficulties, may with equal justice deny that the world is the 
work of God; and that if, on the other hand, there is an Analogy 
between Natural and Revealed Religion, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that they have the same author.” 

Now it will at once be clear that in such reasonings as those 
contained in this work, we are not to expect demonstrative evi- 
dence. In this, as in the matters of every-day life, we must be 
content with probable evidence; which differs from the former 
in that it admits of degrees*. It is by its very nature imperfect, 


* The essential distinction between Demonstrative and Probable evidence 
is one of matter; that of the former being certain, and that of the latter 
me 
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and therefore suited to the imperfect mind of man; and we 
acknowledge probability as a rule of conduct so far that we think 
a man mad if he does not act on a reasonable amount of pro- 
bability, even when the chances are against him, but looks for 
mathematical certainty. In fact, with us, Probability ts the very 
guide of life. 

Bp. Butler next rejects the idea of forming our notions of the 
moral world and its constitution, solely on our own preconceived 
notions as to what might or ought to have been; and urges that 
human ignorance is the best answer to all such useless specula- 
tions. He also rejects the habit of forming our notions of right 
and. fitness on principles that in themselves are certain, but are 
applied to cases where we are not warranted in applying them. 

He then assumes as granted “ that there is an Author of Nature 
and Governor of the World,” and states it to be his intention “ to 
join abstract reasoning with the observation of facts,’ and to 
argue from such facts as are known and admitted, to others which 
are like them; from the visible to the invisible part of God’s 
Providential Government, And he carries out his principle by 
showing that the parts chiefly objected to in the whole dispensa- 
tion of Revealed Religion are analogous to what is experienced 
in the constitution and course of nature. The “ Introduction ” 
concludes with a brief sketch of the connection between the 
chapters of both Parts of the Analogy. 


PART I, CHAPTER I. 
OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


Our present experience suggests to us the belief that we shall 
continue to live on in a future state ; for 

I. The changes which confessedly we have undergone in our 
birth and in our growth from infancy, are as great as any which 
death can bring upon us. The same, too, is the case with ani- 
mal and vegetable life. (See the argument of St. Paul in 1 Oor. 
Chap. xv.) 

UU. There is an @ priori probability that our present powers of 
thought and action will be continued to us after death, unless we 


being variable and contingent. It is a consequence of this fact, that the 
latter admits of degrees, which range from the very lowest presumption in a 
graduated scale up to the highest point of probability, namely, moral 
certainty. The force of probability as an argument is based upon partial 
identity, and finds its expression in the word “ verisimile.” In other words, 
in probable matter we may, and do generally, conclude that a particular 
‘ consequence will flow from some quality in one object, because it flows from 
the same quality in another. In all probable argument the mind proceeds 
upon the principle that like causes produce like effects, 
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have some positive reason given us for thinking that death will 

be the destruction of these living powers. But so far from this } 
being the case, our present possession of them is the very |, 
strongest reason for believing that we shall possess them hereafter. “* 
For if there is an idea that death will be the destruction of | 
living powers, that idea must arise either from the reason of the } 
thing, or from the Analogy of Nature. an: 

But it does not arise from the reason of the thing-;—for we do 
not know what death is; we only know some of its phenomena 
and effects, as the dissolution of skin, bones, drc., and all these in 
nowise imply the destruction of any living powers. Again, we 
do not know on what the existence of our living powers depends ; 
for we see them suspended—in sleep, for example, or in a swoon, 
—and still not extinguished. 

Neither does it arise from the Analogy of Nature; for death 
removes all sensible proof, and precludes us, consequently, from 
tracing out any analogy which would warrant us in inferring 
their destruction. But while it destroys the sensible proof of the 
existence of these living powers, which we had before their death, 
it surely cannot give us reason to believe that by death they are 
destroyed. 

Still our prejudices on this head are so early and inveterate, 
that it may be proper to consider the question at greater length. 

I. Now all presumption of death being the destruction* of 
living powers, must go on the idea of their discerptibility. But as 
consciousness is single and indivisible, so is that in which con- 
sciousness resides, and therefore it is indiscerptible. But as for 
our bodies, they are mere matter; they are accidental adjuncts, 
and no part of ourselves; and it is as easy to conceive that we 
may exist apart from our bodies as in them. 

II. Experiment and observation show that 

1. Bodies are but material organs, and that consciousness.exists 
quite independent of them. ° 

2. There was a time when we were ourselves of very small bulk, 
and when we might have lost a. considerable part of that small 
body without being destroyed. 

3. All bodies are in a perpetual flux, yet the living power 
remains the same. 

Hence we can deduce that 

a. We cannot determine the exact bulk of the living principle; 
and yet, unless it is larger than one of the elementary particles of 
_ matter, there is no reason to believe it discerptible. 

6. We have ourselves passed through many great revolutions of 


* By destruction we mean not annihilation but dissolution, We have 
eyen less reason to think that a being once endued with living powers ever 
loses them, than that a stone, for example, ever acquires them. 
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matter ; there is no reason, then, to think that death will be so 
very fatal. 

c. We ought to regard our bodies as-composed of so many in- 
struments ; our eyes and legs, for instance, bearing an analogy to 
glasses and staves. Now the living powers confessedly can live 
on when these are destroyed ; even in sleep they exist without 
their aid ; why, then, should death destroy them ? 

An objection has been raised against Bp. Butler, to the effect 
that his arguments, when fairly carried out, tend to prove a pre- 
existent eternity as well as a future one. We will grant this; 
and yet this fact does not invalidate the point on which he lays 
the greatest stress—our future eternity of existence ; and again, 
all experience and observation go to make a future eternity more 
certain than a past one, and yet they do not disprove even the 
latter. For it is a certain fact, that-all living creatureg are in a 
state of progress towards some higher existence, immediately 
from their birth and even before it. 


Here the objection may possibly arise, “But these arguments are — 


equally applicable to brutes ; are they then immortal, or are they 
moral agents ?” ¢ 

We answer, that Ist, it is not really implied that brutes, if 
they are immortal, are consequently moral agents. But suppose 
it were implied; there is still no difficulty. Prior to experience, 
there was once as great a presumption against human creatures, 
as there is against brutes, arriving at those faculties which we 
possess when we reach maturity. Infancy and childhood do not 
possess these faculties. And 2ndly, we answer that the immor- 
tality of brutes does not at all imply their possession of rational 
and moral faculties ; and the economy of the universe, for all we — 
know, might require that there should be living creatures without 
faculties of this kind. 


III. Human creatures exist in two states. Ist, in a state of 


Sensation, when the senses or appetites are affected ; and 2ndly, 
in a state of reflection, when the same are not affected, but we 
still perceive, reason, and act. Now death destroys. existence as 
far as regards the former state; but there is no presumption that 
it has the same effect on our state of reflection. On the contrary, — 
we find the powers of reflection sometimes growing more bright 
and keen in mortal diseases and immediately before death. And 
as these last even till the very moment of death, it is probable 
that death is not even a suspension of them, but, like our birth, 
eee a passage which introduces them into a higher state of 

eing. : 
On the whole, then, there is no presumption that death is the 
destruction of the living agent. There is indeed an apparent 
analogy drawn from the case of flowers and vegetable life; but 
in reality the analogy is false ; for vegetable life has not the same 
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powers of perception and action with ourselves. Indeed; if any 
argument as to a future state is to be drawn from the vegetable 
world, it is an argument in its favour, as St. Paul shows in 
1 Cor. xv. : 

The immortality of the soul, and its existence in a future life, 
as a stated and fixed law of God’s providence, must then be 
admitted on the evidence of reason. 

But we. must observe, that no proof of a future life, not even 
if amounting to demonstration, would be in itself a proof of the 
truth of Religion ; for the notion that we are to live on hereafter 
is as compatible with Atheism as the fact that we are now alive. 
But as the Christian Religion implies a future state, any argument 
adduced against a future state is in fact an argument against 
Religion, These observations, therefore, by removing such pre- 
sumptions, prove to a high degree of probability one fundamental 
doctrine of Religion. 


. CHAPTER II. 
OF GoD’s GOVERNMENT BY REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


_ The importance to us of a future life arises from our capacity 
of happiness or misery therein, and from the supposition that our 
state hereafter may depend upon our actions here. Now, if the 
subject of a future life is such that, even apart from this consider- 
ation, mere curiosity would be sufficient to bring this question 
before our minds, much more will it be the case, if we believe that 
there is a close connection between our actions in this life and our 
condition in the next. 

It is consonant with, and analogous to, our present state, to 
believe that we shall hereafter be punished or rewarded for our 
actions here. The present government of God is conducted, as to 
some extent we can see, upon a law of rewards and punishments ; 
and if so, there is an @ priort probability that the same will be 
the case with the future one. We infer that the system under 
which we now live is one of rewards and punishments, because we 
see that vice and intemperance usually lead to misery—virtue and 
sobriety -to happiness. And it is a plain matter of fact, rather 
than a deduction of reason, that we are as much under God’s 
government here, as we are under the civil magistrate. For 
example, the pain which we feel at touching fire is as evident a 
sign of God’s actual government as if a voice from Heaven 
addressed us. The true notion of the Author of Nature is that of 
a governor who rules by rewards and punishments, and leaves us, 
his intelligent creatures, to foresee the consequences of our own 
actions upon ourselves. 

But the objection may possibly arise, “Still, this is to be ascribed 
to the general course of nature.” And most certainly it is to be 
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ascribed to nature, if by nature we understand the Author of 
Nature. Men cannot surely mean to deny the existence of such a 
Being, because his laws of government are stated, fixed, and uni- 
form. Such regularity does not exclude the idea of an agent, and 
surely it is more rational to ascribe such regularity to a person 
than toa system. Or again it may be objected, “Is then the pleasure 
naturally attendant on every passion intended to make us gratify 
it on every possible occasion?” To this objection we answer 
“No; our eyes were not given to us in order to look upon hurtful 
objects; yet they were intended to see with. We can, if we please, 
turn them to wrong objects; and it is just the same with our 
appetites. God, then, has enabled us to see that by acting in one 
way we can ensure happiness here, and that by acting in another 
way we shall involve ourselves in misery ; and hence we see that 
we are now living under a system of rewards and punishments, 
and if so, it is nothing incredible that the same system shall be 
continued hereafter.” 

But since men chiefly object, not to Divine rewards, but to 
Divine punishments, let us state the following analogies, drawn 
from our present condition, which lead us to believe this doctrine 
to be true. 

1. Natural punishments very frequently follow on actions which 
give pleasure at the time ; e. g., sickness follows intemperance. 

2. These punishments very frequently outweigh the accompany- 
ing pleasure. 

3. The delay of punishment does not imply final impunity, even 
in this life. 

4. After such delay, the punishment often comes suddenly and 
violently. 

5. We have averystrong probability, though no directand certain 
proof, of punishment following on evil conduct in this world. As 
: matter of fact, a very large proportion of evil-doers are punished 

ere. 

6. The general course of nature shows that, after a certain time 
spent in sin and negligence, there is no place for recovery or 
repentance ; ¢. g., youth is wasted, occasions of improvement are 
lost, and these cannot be recalled. 

7. Civil punishments are often final and inflict death. 

Now all these points are so entirely analogous to what Scripture 
tells us of the Divine punishment of the wicked, that it is hard to 
say to which of the two states such passages of Holy Scripture 
as that which speaks of “Wisdom” and the “Scorner,” in Prov., 
chap. i., are intended to refer. 

It is not meant to be asserted here, that natural punishments 
necessarily or uniformly follow crimes or vices in this life. But 
they follow with sufficient frequency to answer fully all the 
objections against the credibility of a future state of rewards and 
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punishments, which may be drawn from the frailty of human 
nature as doing away with the guilt of human vices; or from the 
doctrine of necessity and fatalism ; or from an idea that the will 
of a Supreme Being cannot be contradicted, or that He cannot be 
provoked. . 

Now, even on the lowest and most sceptical ground, such 
analogies as these are full of awe. In daily life it is a common 
observation that a man may so conduct himself that it had been 
better for him never to have been born. And is there, then, any 
pretence of reason why sceptics should talk as if there could be 
nothing analogous to this with regard to a future state, under the 
providence and government of the selfsame Being ? 


CHAPTER III. 
OF GOD’S MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


The next point to be proved is, that the Analogy of Nature 
shows the government of God to be moral; in other words, that 
men will not simply be rewarded and punished hereafter, but ac- 
cording to their behaviour here. And this Bp. Butler goes on to 
establish by two distinct lines of argument; first, from admitted 
facts and common experience, and afterwards from the nature and 
fitness of things. 

Now it is allowed, from experience, that the government of this 
world is not Moral Government in its perfection. But still we do 
contend, that among the imperfection and confusion of this world 
the beginnings of a righteous Moral Government may be dis- 
cerned—seeds, as it were, which shall hereafter be brought to 
perfection. 

I. In general, experience shows us that God allows us to feel less 
uneasiness and more satisfaction in a virtuous than in a vicious 
course of life; and here is an instance of Moral Government to 
some extent. It may be difficult to lay down precise limits; but, 
upon the whole, it is certain that Virtue is happier than Vice in 
this present world. For it is no tto Virtue, but to Vice, that we 
must charge the pain which we feel in reforming from a course of 
vice to a course of virtue, from the fact that our passions are only 
partially subdued and still crave for their wonted gratifications. 

Il. It has been proved that God governs us here by a system of 
rewards and punishments. Surely, then, there is a presumption 
that He will finally award them according to the rule of distri- 
butive justice. 

III. Vice and imprudence generally bring unhappiness; virtue 
and prudence, happiness: and our capacity to foresee these facts 
and to reflect on them as plainly discloses to us facts of a right 
Moral Government, as the correction of children according to their 
deserts is a fact of right education. 
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IY. It is necessary to the very being of society that vices de- 
structive of its existence shall be punished as such: and this 
punishment is equally natural as society itself, and so affords an 
instance of Moral Government. The natural fear of these punish- 
ments is a declaration against such vices on the part of nature. 

Against this it has been objected, that actions which are good 
and beneficial to society are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution, while bad actions are often rewarded. To this objection 
we answer, that such is in no way necessary to be the case; and 
therefore that it is not natural, at least in the same sense in which 
it is both natural and necessary that bad actions shall be punished. 
Again, we may reply that good actions are never punished, nor are 
bad actions rewarded, simply considered as beneficial or hurtful 
to society, but only to gratify the malice of some individual. Ht 
is, therefore, as certain that God has directed us to punish what is 
hurtful to society, as it is that He has enjoined us to preserve our 
lives by food. 

V. Inthe natural course of things, Virtue, as such, is rewarded, 
and Vice, as such, is punished. For, judging from their inward 
effects respectively, it is clear that Virtue at once produces more 
of tranquillity, and Vice more of mental uneasiness; that while 
Virtue has its hopes, Vice has only its fears, of a future state. 
And, judging from their outward effects, “ Honesty is ” proverbi- 
ally “the best policy ;” Virtue will almost always be well treated 
by both the virtuous and the vicious; whereas Vice will be dis- 
trusted by both. 

VI. The fact that God has given usa Moral Nature is in itself a 
proof that He will finally support virtue. The fact that God in- 
fluences mankind to act in the same way, and to favour virtue and 
to discourage vice, is not the same proof, but an additional proof, 
of his Moral Government. It shows that He does at present 
favour and protect virtue. ’ 

VII. Besides the above facts, we may mention a few particular 
instances which are not frivolous, though often deemed so. In 
civil governments it is supposed that those actions only are pu- 
nished which are hurtful to society. Yet we find that immorality 
is the real cause why they are punished; for offences that are not 
morally wrong are seldom punished. Besides this, in domestic 
government, children and servants are punished and rewarded 
according to their actions; and this is an instance of a natural 
Moral Government. 

Whence, then, is it that Virtue, as such, is rewarded among 
mankind, and Vice, as such, is punished? 

We answer, it arises from the complexion of our moral nature, 
which makes us feel unhappy from Vice, and happy from Virtue. 
It arises also from our moral nature, joined with the fact that 
God has put our happiness and misery in the power of each other, 
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and that “honesty” is therefore “the best policy.” If there are 
instances (which is almost incredible) of men approving vice as 
such, it is evidently not natural, but monstrous, and is not to be 
taken into our account at all. Neither can it be justly said, be- 
cause virtuous actions are sometimes punished and vicious actions 
sometimes rewarded, that therefore Nature or the Author of Na- 
ture intended it to beso. Perhaps the world is governed by laws 
too general to allow of universal certainty in their application to 
particular instances: our natural constitution, too, is different, and 
much disorder is and must be brought about by our own perver- 
sion of those passions which have been implanted in us for the 
best of purposes. 

Thus far we have been arguing from facts, that God’s govern- 
ment is moral. We now alter our line of argument, and, by @ 
priori reasoning, drawn from the immutable relations of things 
and from the abstract fitness and unfitness of actions, we conclude 
that there is, in the nature of things, a tendency in Virtue and 
Vice to produce the above good and bad results respectively ; and 
that Virtue has a like tendency to superiority as Reason has, and 
that this tendency, where it does not actually take effect, is only 
hindered by various accidental circumstances. 

1. With regard to individuals, this tendency of Virtue and Vice 
is obvious: good and bad men, it is certain, would respectively be 
far more generally rewarded and punished than now, if justice 
“were not often eluded by artifice, men’s characters not known, &c. 

2. With regard to society, Virtue has the same tendency to pre- 
vail over Vice as Reason has to prevail over brute force ; only it 
needs certain conditions to ensure its effect, such as sufficient 
length of time, proper scope and opportunities. A number of 
brutes might combine and overcome a number of men by a sudden 
attack. So it may be with Vice. The complete success of Vir- 
tue, as of Reason, must be gradual. Virtue is militant here, but 
there is no reason to doubt that it will triumph hereafter. We 
might easily fancy it triumphant even in this world, as would be 
the case in a perfectly virtuous state invested with universal do- 
minion. 

But it may be asked, “ How has Virtue this tendency towards 
victory?” Our answer is, “By destroying all factions, by uniting 
every member of society in the most powerful bonds, by. causing 
every one to perform his part conscientiously, by making pru- 
dence, diligence, &c., universal.” ; ‘ 

Again, the objection may arise, “ Still, why may not things go 
on hereafter as they do now, Virtue sometimes prospering and 
sometimes again depressed ?”’ : . 

To this we reply, that it is not the purpose of this treatise to 
prove God’s perfect Moral Government, or the Truth of Revela- 
tion ; but simply to observe what there is to be found in the con- 
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stitution and course of nature, calculated to confirm the proper 
proofs of it, which are supposed to be already known and ad- 
mitted. Still, we maintain that the above remarks do strongly 
confirm the proof of a future state of restitution, and also of 
Revelation ; for, 

1. They show that the Author of Nature is not indifferent to 
Virtue and Vice—the very course of nature exhibiting at the least 
a high probability that Virtue will in the end be victorious. 

2. Distributive justice does not differ in kind, but only in de- 
gree, from what we experience now. It will be that in effect 
which we now only see in its tendencies. 

3. Our experience shows us that Virtue and Vice are actually 
rewarded in part, even under the present course of things ; hence 
we derive a hope that they may be rewarded and punished in a 
higher degree hereafter. ‘ 

4. The good and bad tendencies of Virtue and Vice, respec- 
tively, are essential and founded im the nature of things; and 
hence, whatever hinders them now from taking effect, is not a 
necessary hindrance, but only artificial and accidental; for the 
tondencies are more likely to remain hereafter than any such im- 
pediments can be. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF A STATE OF TRIAL. 


The next point to be established is, that our present life is one 
of probation, that is, a state of trial for a future one. And this 
point must be treated separately, because the word “ Probation” 
is distinctly expressive of dangers and trials, which do not neces- 
sarily enter into the idea of a Moral Government. 

Now it is a fact that in our natural or temporal capacity we 
can go wrong, if we choose to do so; and that, therefore, we are so 
far in a state of trial, of difficulty, and of danger, to which our 
moral and religious trial bears some analogy. And what consti- 
tutes our natural trial here is something either in our external 
circumstances or in our own nature. For example, people may 
be betrayed into behaviour incompatible with their true interests 
by surprise, or by some other external occasion, or they will be 
led to act contrary to Prudence and Virtue by their own evil 
passions and habits. Still, temptations from without, and tempta- 
tions from within, mutually imply each other. For when we talk 
of external temptations, we imply that we have within us some 
inward susceptibility of temptation ; and when we talk of being 
misled by passions, we imply external temptations and objects of 
gratification. 

Bp. Butler proceeds to prove his point by appealing to the 
judgments which men commonly form upon the subject. For 
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example, he argues that people blame themselves and others for 
their misconduct in temporal matters ; that every one speaks of 
the hazards to which young people expose themselves when they 
first set out in life. Such descriptions of our state of natural trial 
are just as proper descriptions of our religious probation, if for the 
word “temporal” we substitute “future,” and for “ Prudence,” 
“Virtue ;” so analogous are the two states. 

And if we go on from a consideration of our like state of trial 
in both capacities, to observe how men behave under it, we shall 
fd that men are misled, blinded, and deceived, by their own 
passions in either case. Thus our trials in our temporal and 
religious capacities, as they proceed from the same causes, and 
— like effects, are evidently analogous and of the same 

ind. 

Further, the difficulties and dangers with which we meet in our 
temporal capacity are often, either wholly or in part, created by 
the agency of others, by foolish education, &c., and other external 
circumstances. The same we find to be the case in our religious 
capacity. It is true that we are in a state of degradation, ina 
state inferior to what might have been, and one which does not 
seem to us the best calculated to advance our temporal and eternal 
interests. However, our happiness in it is evidently put into our 
own power; and so we have no more reason to complain against 
the Author of Nature on account of our position, than on 
account of his having withheld from us other advantages belong- 
ing to a higher order of created beings. 

Our state, then, here zs probably a state of trial, because it is of 
a piece with the rest of God’s dealings towards us that it should 
be so. On the whole, if mankind, considered in their natural 
capacity, found themselves in a settled state of security and hap- 
piness, there would be a presumption against the acknowledged 
doctrine of Religion, that it represents our future interests as de- 
pendent on our exertions here. But the contrary is the case; our 
happiness here is not absolute, but contingent on our own exer- 
tions; in both cases. it depends on ourselves, and consequently 
our present and future state are analogous. 


CHAPTER Y. 
OF A STATE OF MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


Having established the fact that we are in a state of Probation, 
the question next arises, “Why have we been placed in it?” 
Revelation tells us that it is for our moral discipline and improve- 
ment in virtue and piety, as the qualification for a future state of 
security and happiness. The probability of this being the case 
may be inferred from the analogy of this present world. : 

Youth, considered as a discipline for the scenes of mature life 
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in the present world, suggests to us that our entire life here is a 
state of discipline for a future one: the former being in our tem- 
poral relation what the latter is to us in our religious capacity. 

I. Every species of creatures is naturally designed for some 
particular state of life, according to its capacities, temper, and 
other qualifications, as well as its outward circumstances ; there 
must, then, be some, without which men would be utterly incapable 
of a future life, just as there are, and must be, some without which 
they are, and must be, incapable of their present life. 

II. The constitution of man is such, that he is naturally capable 
of becoming qualified for various states of life for which he was 
once wholly unfitted. And this, because he can acquire passive 
habits or impressions ; for example, a readiness of understanding 
a new language at sight; and again, because he can acquire active 
habits ; for example, the faculty of speaking or writing a new 
language. Such, too, are all habits of attention, industry, and 
self-government ; all of which are acquired by the repeated exer- 
cise of certain inward practical principles. Here we may remark, 
by the way, that active habits grow stronger by repeated exercise, 
while passive impressions are every day becoming less sensibly 
felt, because they are daily being worked more thoroughly into 
our characters,.and so are daily growing more effectual towards 
influencing our practice. Thus, for example, pity is a passive 
impression, produced by the sight of distress ; but if a person sets 
himself to relieve a number of distressed objects, his passive 
impression grows weaker in proportion as he becomes more fami- 
liar with the miseries of life ; while, in the same proportion, his 
active habit of benevolence will become daily more and more a 
practical principle within him. 

III. And further, we may rest assured that these capacities of 
improving ourselves by experience and habit would never have 
been implanted in us, had they not been necessary, and intended 
by God himself for our use. Indeed, if we could conceive a person 
brought into this world with his mind and body already matured, 
he would be utterly unqualified to act his part in life. "Without 
self-government, gained by daily habit, he would be as unfit for 
society as if he were entirely without a knowledge of letters. In 
short, it is quite clear that the fact of our being placed here in a 
state of discipline throughout this life for another world, is a 
disposition of God’s providence and analogous to the discipline of 
early youth for age. 

But the objection may be raised, “ We cannot discern how this 
life is a preparation for the next.” We answer, “Neither can we 

_ discern how food and sleep contribute to the growth of our bodies ; 
‘and so there is no ground for disbelief in the former case.” 

IV. We might reasonably suppose by analogy, that our present 

state is one of moral discipline for a future one, even without 
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taking into account God’s Moral Government of the world; but 
let us add this consideration, and we see how it is such, 7. ¢., just 
as childhood is a scene of discipline for mature age. We are 
placed in society here, and from this very fact it is probable that 
in a future state we shall be in a community or society ; and as 
the government of the universe is moral, the character of virtue 
and piety must be the condition of our happiness, or the qualifi- 
cation for it. Now we are clearly capable of moral discipline : it 
is equally undeniable that we stand much in need of it, if we look 
to the general wickedness of man. Also, we have various inward 
affections towards what is wrong. What, then, is our. security 
against this source of danger? Of course it must come from 
within us, and it can be nothing else than the practical principle 
of Viriwe. And this practical principle is to be improved by moral 
discipline, which is the main security of imperfect creatures like 
ourselves, from the very nature of propensions, or particular 
affections. 

Hence we see how it comes to pass that upright creatures fall, 
and how those who preserve their uprightness, by so doing raise 
themselves to a higher and more secure state of virtue. 

Those creatures would be perfectly upright, or finitely perfect, 
whose whole nature and moral constitution was exactly adapted 
to their, intended state of life. Upright creatures fall, because 
their particular affections are natural and will be gratified unless 
great pains be taken to subdue them. Those who preserve their 
uprightness do raise themselves to a more secure state of virtue, 
for they gradually diminish the power which these propensities 
possess over them. On the other hand, vicious indulgence is not 
only criminal in itself, but also, by increasing the corrupt power 
of our affections, depraves our inward constitution and character. 
And all this is still more true of depraved and fallen creatures. 
Upright creatures want improvement; fallen and depraved 
creatures want renewing Education and moral discipline are 
expedient to the former, but are absolutely essential to the latter. 
This present world, too is peculiarly fitted to afford us a scene 
and school of discipline, in the same way as certain sciences are 
peculiarly fit to form in us habits of attention. For the snares 
that surround us tend to practise the virtuous in habits of self 
government ; and the sight of the world and its defects is calcu- 
lated to promote in us due feelings of moderation and of depend- 
ance on the Supreme Being. Moreover, the very length and 
continuance of a temptation contributes to make perfect a virtu- 
ous habit, which, possibly, would have been brief and imperfect 
had the temptation been momentary. E @ 

Here it may be objected, that the world cannot be intended to 
be a scene of moral discipline, for in too many cases it proves a 
discipline of vice. To this we reply that the objection is vain; 
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we see in the natural world seeds which never come to maturity, 
and bodies of animals likewise, a very small proportion of which 
ever reach perfection. Such a failure and waste on the part of 
nature is to us as unaccountable, though less terrible, than the 
ruin of so many moral agents by vice. : 

Again, it may be objected, that so far as a course of virtuous 
behaviour proceeds from hope and fear, it is only a discipline of 
self-love. We answer that the very doing of God’s command- 
ments, though from motives of hope and fear, is yet obedience ; 
and actions materially virtuous, even though begun from motives 
of self-love, still by continual and repeated practice may and do 
become formally virtuous acts. Self-love, if reasonable, will be 
consistent with justice, charity, and other virtues. 

So much for active habits ; we now proceed to passive ones. The 
above observations about active habits of virtue, as obedience, &c., 
are equally applicable to passive habits, such as resignation to 
God’s will, which is another essential part of a right character. 
This can be shown in affliction more clearly, but also in pros- 
perity, which is apt to beget extravagant habits of thought, which 
require to be checked and controlled. And if it should be objected 
here, that afflictions do not always produce resignation to God’s 
will, our answer is, they do so of right ; and that if they fail, it is 
because man perverts them. 

The world being a state of Probation, implies also that it is a 
theatre for action, for the manifestation of character, not to an 
all-knowing Being, but to his finite creation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF NECESSITY AS INFLUENCING PRACTICE. 


If Fatalism, or the doctrine of Necessity, be reconcilable with 
our position in the natural world, the Fatalist must confess that 
it is equally reconcilable with Religion also; in other words, with 
our condition here as designed for another world. Our argument 
is, that if, in spite of all abstract difficulties, he holds the former 
opinion, he is bound, in equal fairness, to hold the latter also. 
We assert that Ist, a Fatalist, if he asserts that everything exists 
by Necessity, must after all mean by an Agent working necessarily : 
and that the necessity under which he is supposed to be acting is 
not of such a nature as to exclude the idea of Intelligence and 
Design.» So that, even admitting the system of Fatalism to be 
true, it would account for the formation of the world just as much 
as for the formation of a house, and nomore. Necessity is a mere 
abstract idea, and presupposes a necessary agent just as much as 
Freedom implies a free agent. And the appearances of design 

‘and final causes in the constitution of Nature equally prove that 
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the Author of Nature must be an intelligent designer, on the sup- 
position either of Necessity or of Freedom. 

But no man of common sense would so much as think of teach- 
ing his child to apply to practice this doctrine of Necessity, as, 
for example, teaching him to cast aside all idea of praise and 
blame, and to judge of the treatment which he is to expect on 
coming abroad into the world, as the Fatalist judges what he is 
to expect from the Author of Nature in regard to a Future State. 
And further still, even admitting the opinion of Necessity to be 
speculatively true, yet with regard to practice, it is the same as if 
it were false. We cannot act upon it; forthe constitution of the 
world around us, and the condition in which we have been actually 
placed, is the same as if we were free agents. The analogy of 
Nature, then, shows that we cannot apply the principle of Neces- 
sity to practical subjects ; but Religion is a practical subject; 
and therefore we cannot apply the principle of Necessity to 
Religion. 

Hence we infer that if Religion be true on the supposition of 

Free Will, it is no less true on the supposition of Necessity; for 
the doctrine of Necessity is wholly inapplicable to practical sub- 
jects. And it is most unreasonable to pretend to act on reason or 
theory in opposition to practical principles given us by the Author 
of Nature as rules for action, and therefore to be acted on. 

Again, the Author of Nature has certainly some nature and 
character, notwithstanding the doctrine of Necessity ; for final 
causes imply this, and so does the Design which marks all his 
works. And this Necessity is equally reconcilable with the par- 
ticular character of Him which is revealed to us, as with any other 
character: for clearly this speculative doctrine of Necessity im- 
poses no particular character on man; why, therefore, should it 
impose any on God ? 

Still it may be objected, does not this Necessity destroy our 

proof that He is of that particular character? We answer, No; 
for experience tells us that God exercises a paternal government 
over us, and it evidently appears that truth and justice must be 
the natural rule of his Government. 
+ But as, although the doctrine of Liberty or Free Will is per- 
plexing, still the doctrine of Necessity is the groundwork of In- 
fidelity, we will give some particular proofs of the obligations laid 
upon us by Religion, which are shown not to be overthrown by the 
opinion of Necessity, even supposing it to be possibly true. 

And first, internal proofs. The argument drawn from final causes 
is not affected by the doctrine of Necessity. Again, it is certain 
that God governs this world by a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. Again, He has given us a moral sense, which is by nature 
a rule and the law of God to us, in a sense inclusive of divine 
sanctions. And lastly, the natural tendency of Virtue and Vice 
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is as stated above, and Virtue and Vice are respectively rewarded 
and punished as such, and not merely as hurtful or mischievous 
to society. 

Secondly, external proofs. The doctrine of Necessity, even if 
true, could not affect the external evidences of religion. If it 
had been discovered only in recent times, there would be no ad- 
ditional proof of its truth drawn from its discovery. But on the 
contrary, 

1. This fact, that there is a Moral Governor, has always had on 
its side the general consent of mankind ; and this shows it to be 
conformable to the common sense of mankind. 

2. Religion was believed in the very first ages of the world; 
and this shows that it either came into the world by Revelation, 
or else that it is so natural and obvious as to force itself upon the 
human mind. 

3. As there is no intimation in history that Religion was ever 
reasoned out, so there is express historical and traditional evidence, 
as ancient as history itself, that it was taught by actual 
Revelation. 

Still, an objector who holds the doctrine of Necessity may say 
that there is no use in arguing against particular probabilities for 
Religion. Now the method of government by rewards and punish- 
ments goes on the supposition that we are free agents, and it is 
incredible that the Author of Nature should govern us upon a 
supposition which He knows to be false: and therefore the whole 
analogy of Nature shows that all such objections are false, for 
they are all out-balanced by the one fact that we are free, and 
not necessary, agents; and still further itis a fallacy to assert 
that no necessary agent may be rewarded or punished. For the 
analogy of Nature shows that brute creatures are so governed: so 
that if it be incredible that any necessary agent should be thus 
rewarded or punished, then men are not necessary agents, but 
free. 

Our conclusion is, that the analogy of Nature shows clearly that 
the opinion of Necessity considered as practical is false, however 
true it may be in theory: and that if Necessity, on the suppo- 
sition above-mentioned, does not destroy the proof of Natural Reli- 
gion, neither does it destroy the proof of Revelation. And we may 
learn in what sense it is true that “the opinion of Necessity is 
destructive of all Religion ;” for it is by this notion that sceptics 
pretend to encourage themselves in Vice, and to justify to others 
their disregard of all Religion ; and the very notion of Necessity 
is a plain contradiction to the whole constitution of nature and to 
what we may every moment experience in ourselves. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GOD’s MORAL GOVERNMENT A SCHEME OR SYSTEM. 


_ The analogy of the constitution and course of Nature suggests 
and makes it credible that the Moral Government of God is a 
system, as distinguished from unconnected and desultory acts of 
distributive justice ; and likewise that it is and must be a system 
so imperfectly comprehended by us as to afford a general direct 
answer to all objections levelled against the goodness and the 
justice of it. The argument from analogy will be of great service 
in removing those objections. For, upon the supposition that God 
exercises a moral government of some kind or other over this 
world, the analogy of his Natural Government suggests and makes 
it credible that his Moral Government also must be a scheme 
above our comprehension ; and this is a general argument against 
all objections to its goodness. Now it is most obvious, that analogy 
itself renders it highly credible that God’s Moral Government is a 
scheme or system, for such is his Natural Government. The latter 
is a system far beyond our finite comprehension; we cannot tell 
all the consequences, ends, and causes, of any one thing; and so we 
cannot, in reason, expect to comprehend the Moral system; for 
example, how long the warfare is to be carried on between Virtue 
and Vice, how rewards and punishments are to be distributed, and 
other such matters. Our ignorance in physical matters is readily 
and universally confessed; and if so, it should be equally ad- 
mitted in Morality and Religion. 

- Again, the futility of objections against the goodness of God’s 
Moral Government may be further shown by a distinct observation 
of some particulars in his Natural Government, the like to which 
may from analogy be supposed to exist also in his Moral Govern- 
ment. 

For, firstly, in the Natural world we see that no end is gained 
without the use of means, and we find that undesirable means 
often bring about most desirable ends, which greatly outbalance 
the badness of the means. Soin the moral scheme of Providence, 
the things objected to may be, for all we know, means by which 
some higher good is being worked out. It is clearly conceivable 
that the very commission of wickedness may be so overruled as to 
be beneficial to the world at large, but still that it would be better 
for men to abstain from doing it. For in the natural world there are 
diseases which are in themselves remedies : for example, many per- 
sons would have died, who are now alive, had it not been that nature 
was relieved by gout or by a fever. And yet it would be madness 
to assert that sickness is a better or more perfect state than health, 
though the like is often stated with respect to the moral world. 

Again, the world is carried on by general laws ; and, for aught 
we know, there may be the wisest reasons for this. We have no 
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ground to believe that irregularities could have been remedied as 
they arise, or prevented, by the best system of general laws, 
Special interpositions, in many cases, would produce evil and pre- 
clude good. For instance, they would cause negligence and render 
doubtful the natural rule of life, which is ascertained by this very 
thing that the course of the world is carried on by general daws. 

It may possibly be objected here, that we must judge of Religion 
by what we do know, not by what we know not, and that we must 
look upon the rest as nothing; and that the answers given to 
support the evidence of Religion equally tend to invalidate it, 
since their force lies in our ignorance. 

We answer to this, firstly, that ota’ ignorance does preclude all 
proof or disproof of a matter, but partial ignorance does not. 
The proof of Religion is a proof of the Moral character and 
government of God; but we are not the best judges as to the 
means of carrying out his ends. Our ignorance, then, is an answer 
against objections to the means used by Providence, but does not 
affect the proof or disproof of Religion. 

Again, we answer thus. Even supposing that our ignorance 
does invalidate the proof of Religion as well as answer objections 
against it, still our moral sense and moral obligations would remain 
unaffected, for they are the judgment of our own mind. 

Again, our plea of ignorance, &c., may not fairly be used in 
order to invalidate the proof of Religion. For very many analogies 
combine to show that God’s government is Moral, and that it is a 
scheme far beyond our comprehension: and that, could we see 
and comprehend this system as a whole, we should find the per- 
mission of disorders, against which men raise so many objections, 
to be far from inconsistent with justice and goodness. Now this 
is not applicable to the proof of Religion, though it is to the ob-- 
jections which may be raised against it; and therefore it cannot 
invalidate the proof of Religion. 

lastly, the answers given above to the objections raised 
against Providence, may indeed be said to be taken from our ig- 
norance, but in reality they are positive, and taken from what 
analogy shows us concerning it; namely, that our ignorance of 
the various relations of nature leads us to false conclusions in 
cases stmilar to those in which we pretend to judge of Religion, 
and to raise objections against it. 


PART II., CHAPTER I. 
OF THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Some persons assert that the Light of Nature is sufficient to 
guide us aright, and so reject all Revelation as superfluous and 
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incredible. But the heathen fared ill, at best, with their light of 
Nature, and were, after all, in much doubt concerning things of 
the utmost importance. And we do not know that any one by 
himself could, or if he could that he would, have reasoned out 
the whole system even of Natural Religion. Or, even if he could 
and would have done so, still something higher and better was 
wanting, in order to inculcate and enforce upon him practically 
the inferences of his reason. To say, then, that Revelation is 
superfluous on this score, is an absurdity as great as if one were 
to say that this life is perfectly happy. 

Others are found who say that, after all, Revealed Religion is of 
little importance, provided that we adhere closely to the dictates 
of Natural Religion. We must inquire, then, as to the import- 

ance of Revelation, as a step towards ascertaining its credibility. 

' Now, if God has given to man a Revelation, it cannot be a 
matter of indifference to us whether we accept it and obey Him, 
or no. And its importance will be seen by observing that 7 is a 
republication of Natural Religion ; in other words, that it shows 
that the Government of this world is Moral, that Virtue is the 
law under which we are born, &c. And it teaches Natural Re- 
ligion in all its purity; and it is by the Gospel that Life and 
Immortality have been brought to light. And further still, Reve- 
lation is an authoritative republication of Natural Religion, and 
so furnishes an additional proof of its truth. Indeed, Natural 
Religion seems as much proved by the Revelation of Scripture, 
as it would have been had the design of Revelation been nothing 
else than to prove it. 

I. But it will be disputed how far miracles can prove Natural 
Religion. Now, not to treat the question in a speculative manner, 
it is clear that, practically, a man would be more believed if he 
worked miracles in support of his divine commission, than if he 
worked none, if he were teaching Natural Religion to a nation 
which had not found it out or had forgotten it. Besides, it is 
surely not too much to assert, that any one who had reasoned 
out the scheme of Natural Religion, would feel himself greatly 
‘confirmed by a miraculous revelation of the same. Let us 
suppose a person who had not only reasoned out the scheme of 
Natural Religion, but had also framed his life according to its 
light, believing in a God and in his Moral Government; how 
-would his faith be confirmed by a revelation accompanied by 
miracles! And surely, Revealed Religion has done much towards 
confirming the dark guesses of philosophers who have followed 
Natural Religion. Again, Christianity was not a mere republica- 
tion of Natural Religion; it did something more; it set up a 
visible Church to attest its truth to all ages,—truth which would 
soon have been forgotten, had the Prophets under the Law and Christ 
and his Apostles under the Gospel, only taught their doctrines 
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and confirmed them by miracles, and not enshrined them in a 
visible society. 

No one can say with truth that the world has ever had as good 
an opportunity of learning even Natural Religion, as now that we 
enjoy an actual revelation from God. 

Here it may be objected, that Christianity has been perverted 
and corrupted, and that, after all, it has had but very little in- 
fluence in the world. To this we answer, that so has the law of 
Nature been perverted; and, moreover, that the influence of 
Religion in the world has not been trivial. The truth is, that we 
must not urge such objections as these, for we must judge systems 
and dispensations of this kind, not by their perversions, but by 
their real tendencies, that is, by what they would effect if 
mankind only did their part. Under Natural, as under Revealed, 
Religion, we have a free choice between right and wrong, and we 
are not forced to act, but left at liberty to act as we please, and 
warned of the future consequences of our actions. 

II. But Christianity is also to be considered in a higher point of 
view, as giving an account of a dispensation of things undiscover- 
able by Reason. Thus, Natural Religion teaches us our duty to 
God, as the righteous Governor and Judge of the World; but 
Revelation alone can teach us our duty towards God the Son or 
God the Holy Ghost. And this is important to be observed, for it 
does not arise from any positive command, but from the relations 
themselves in which we stand to the two latter Persons. Now 
Religion comes to us under two lights, as internal and external. 
In the first case we mean that it comes as an inward principle to 
be exerted in certain inward acts of the mind and heart. In 
what manner internal worship is to be expressed is a matter of © 
pure revealed command. Our relations to the Three Persons of 
the Godhead being known, our obligations towards Them are at 
once deducible by Reason from these known relations. And 
these obligations are of a Moral Nature, as much as, or even more 
so than, our similar obligations to our fellow-men. And if this 
account be true, then a neglect of our duty of acting according 
to these known relations will probably be attended with punish- 
ment hereafter. 

And since we are in a depraved state, and the assistance of 
God’s Holy Spirit is necessary to effect our renewal, no serious 
person can refuse to use the means of grace which He has ap- 
pointed ; especially since the analogy of Nature shows that we 
cannot expect any blessings without making use of the appointed 
means of obtaining them. And if this be so, then Christianity 
cannot be treated as a light matter, nor deemed of little conse- 
quence, until it is actually proved to be false. 

Hence we may learn the difference between Moral and Positive 
precepts and duties. By Moral Precepts we mean those the 
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reason of which we can see for ourselves; and by Moral Duties, 
such as arise out of the nature of the case prior to any positive 
command. Positive Precepts are those the reason of which we 
do not see; and Positive Duties are such as do not arise out of 
the nature of the case, but only from some express command. 
But, distinct as they are from each other, we must be careful not 
to separate them further than they are really distinct; for Positive 
Duties become Moral Duties directly they are made known to us by 
one who stands in any known and authorized relation to us. For 
example, so long as Christ’s office is unknown to us, gratitude and 
reverence towards Him is only a positive duty ; but the moment 
that we become acquainted with that office and his relation to 
us, then gratitude and worship to Him become Moral Duties as 
much as charity towards our fellow-men. The distinction between 
these two classes of duties, then, lies rather in the way in which 
they are made known to us, than in any intrinsic difference. 
Besides, these two classes of duties and precepts often run into 
each other; ¢.g., the external worship of God is a moral duty, 
though no particular of it be anything higher than a positive 
duty. And as positive precepts are means to moral ends, we must 
obey a moral precept in preference to a mere positive one, if the 
two should ever clash and contradict each other. Both moral 
and positive precepts are equally sanctioned by Revelation, and 
in this respect they are both equal; but the Moral Law of duty 
is also written and engraved on our hearts, and this is a plain 
intimation which of the two we are to prefer. 

But we are not left to reason alone to decide this question ; for 
first, although mankind have always been prone to place religion 
in positive rites rather than in the performance of moral duties, 
yet the nature of the case shows all such notions to be subversive 
of true religion, which cannot exist except accompanied by moral 
virtue. Again, Holy Scripture in many places gives direct pre- 
ference to moral over positive duties ; as for instance, where God 
says, “1 will have mercy and not sacrifice,” which is a proverbial 
and general expression, and one which must be intended to apply 
to all moral and positive duties in general, and not merely to the 
occasion which called it forth. (St. Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7.) 
But although this be true, we must beware of falling into the 
opposite error of neglecting positive precepts on the score of 
their inferiority to moral duties ; for commands merely positive, 
once admitted to be from God, lay us under the strictest moral 
obligation to obey them. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF PRESUMPTIONS AGAINST A MIRACULOUS REVELATION. 
We must next endeayour to remove presumptions against 
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Revelation in general, and particularly against miracles, on which 
much of the proof of Revelation depends. 

I. There is no presumption against the general scheme of 
Christianity to be drawn from the analogy of Nature, whether 
that scheme be called miraculous or not. For if there be any 
such presumption, it must arise either from the fact that Religion 
is not discoverable by Reason or Experience, or because the 
scheme of Christianity is unlike the common course of Nature 
which is so discoverable. To the former supposition we can 
answer, that neither is the whole scheme of Nature discoverable 
by Reason and Experience, and that our ignorance of both 
schemes is equal. To the latter we reply, that there is no pre- 
sumption from Analogy that the whole course of things, or 
Divine Government, naturally unknown to us, and everything 
which it contains, is like to anything which is known. And 
therefore there is no presumption against the former, simply on 
the ground of its being unlike to anything in the latter. We 
ought not, then, to wonder at such differences being found to exist 
between things visible and invisible. Indeed, although we may 
fairly look for a certain amount of resemblance between them, 
we ought not to expect to find a perfect likeness. 

If. A miracle being assumed to be something not discoverable 
without Revelation, and unlike the known course of things, it is 
clear that if there be a presumption against a miraculous Revela- 
tion, it must be either against such a Revelation being made at 
the beginning of the world, or after the settled course of nature 
had begun. But there is no presumption against it in the former 
case, for a “ miracle” is a relative term; it implies a course of 
Nature ; and we do not know whether there was a course of Nature 
at all in the beginning ; and we cannot form a judgment as to 
what the course of Nature is on the first peopling of worlds. 
The question, then, as to whether man had a Revelation or not at 
the beginning of the world, is a simple question of fact and not 
of miracles. Again, it was evidently a new power that was 
exercised when man was first placed upon this earth—something 
different from the present course of Nature. And it is a mere 
question of fact, whether this power stopped at once, or went on 
and gave mankind a Revelation. And further still, let this power 
be called miraculous or not, miracles did actually take place, and 
this fact outweighs all probabilities. And lastly, there is in the 
world, and ever has been, a strong tradition concerning an original 
Revelation ; and this has a tendency to remove all prejudices or 

resumptions against a subsequent one. 

IIT. Still, it is possible that objections may be raised against the 
probability of a Revelation being made after the course of Nature 
was once established. To this we answer, that our objector has 
no analogy or parallel case to argue from, unless he knows of 
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another world whose case is similar to our own. Now we know 
of no such other world; and even if we did, one single instance 
would not be sufficient to furnish a satisfactory proof in support 
of his objection. There is no presumption, then, against miracles 
such as to render them incredible. The smallest fact, duly attested 
and established, is stronger than any amount of & priori pre- 
sumptions. A priori, we may suppose for example, a chances 
against Czsar and his history and fortunes were very great ; but 
the fact of his history outweighs them all. Again, if we leave 
out the consideration of Revealed Religion, we are in total 
ignorance as to the causes on which miracles depend. (And 
hence, by the way, it is clear that before any evidence is adduced, 
there is a greater presumption against the particular facts now 
instanced, tham there is against miracles in general.) But take 
in the consideration of Religion, and we see all sorts of reasons 
in fayour of miracles. Miracles, too, must not be compared with 
common natural events, but with the extraordinary phenomena of 
nature, such as comets, earthquakes, &c. And before any one deter- 
mines whether there is any peculiar presumption against miracles, 
he should first settle what is the degree of @ priori probability 
against the occurrence of earthquakes, &c., and whether that 
probability would outweigh the evidence of such an event having 
actually occurred. 

We conclude, then, that there is no presumption against miracles, 
and that, on the contrary, the fact that we are able to discern 
reasons for their occurrence, gives a positive credibility to their 
history. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE SCHEME OF REVELATION. 


We next proceed to prove that objections raised against the 
scheme of Christianity, as distinguished from objections against its 
evidence, are frivolous. 

Most objections urged against the scheme of Christianity may 
be answered at once by our ignorance, that is, by our incapacity, 
as finite beings, for judging what was to be expected in a Revela- 
tion from God. For, if we are incompetent judges of many things 
in the dispensation of Nature, as we see and know ourselves to be, 
it must follow that we are also incompetent to judge of the dis- 
pensation of Revelation. And if of the whole, surely also of the 
parts, of the miraculous agencies, for example, by which it was 
attested and carried on. If the subject of an earthly State be 
not a competent judge beforehand of the rules of his prince’s 
government in general, he surely cannot judge of particular 
deviations from those rules. And so, if we are ignorant of the 
general scheme of Revelation, we must in like manner be ignorant 
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of its particular points; such as, of what was to be ex- 
pected beforehand in the Revelation which we have actually 
got; nay, we do not know what was to be expected before- 
hand, even in its minutest details; as, for example, whether it 
would be delivered in writing or no. Prior to experience, then, 
we should be ignorant of the way by which to attain to natural 
knowledge ; and in like manner we are wholly ignorant as to what 
degree of fresh knowledge it was to be expected that God would 
bestow upon mankind by Revelation, or how far He would inter- 
pose miraculously. 

It is objected that a Revelation embracing some particular points 
only—for example, one not committed to writing—would not have 
answered its purpose. We answer, that perhaps it would not have 
answered all the purposes of the existing Revelation; but it still 
might have answered others, or the same in different degrees. If, 
then, we can overthrow the evidence for Christianity, then its 
entire scheme is overthrown also; but if not, it is frivolous to 
bring objections against it as being left or disposed in one way rather 
than another. And hence it follows that, although we may argue 
against other books from our own preconceived notions, it is im- 
possible to do so against the Holy Scriptures. In these we are not 
competent judges, as we are in the case of other books, what de- 
gree of plainness is to be expected. 

Again, it is objected, that internal improbability weakens the 
external evidence in favour of a system. We answer, that this is 
true; but still that one single fact will outweigh the strongest 
improbability. And in the case of Revelation we should lay the 
very greatest stress on facts, for we are dealing with a subject so 
far above ourselves that we hardly know what is probable and 
what is not. And to goastep further, it iseven probable, judging 
from analogy, that a Revelation from God should contain things 
liable to objection. The course of Nature itself contains many 
things which are @ prior? liable to objection. For instance, @ priort, 
we should have thought it highly improbable that men should 
have been able to acquaint themselves so much better with astro- 
nomy than with medicine. 

The foregoing observations may be applied to remove several 
particular objections against Revelation in its details. For ex- 
ample, it has been objected that the powers with which the early 
Christians were frequently gifted, were sometimes misused, and 
that therefore they were not miraculous. But we should remem- 
ber that in the ordinary course of things superior gifts are not 
always bestowed on persons of the highest discretion and 
prudence. 

Further points of resemblance, too, may be traced out by 
analogy. Natural knowledge comes to us by degrees—by the 
thought and study of successive ages; and so also may Religious 
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knowledge. There may be, and doubtless there are, very many 
truths and doctrines at present undiscovered and undeveloped in 
Holy Scripture. 

It may, again, be objected, that our analogy fails here, for 
that natural knowledge is but of little use. We answer, that our 
analogy does not fail: we are speaking of the general instruction 
which Nature does or does not afford us; and, besides, some parts 
of natural knowledge are of the greatest importance in life. Again, 
we answer that, even supposing our analogy to fail in this respect, 
yet it may be clearly made out from the course of Nature, which 
shows us that God does not dispense his gifts according to our 
notions of interest and advantage. 

Again, it is objected, that “Holy Scripture represents the world 
as fallen and ruined. Now is it credible that so many ages 
should have passed before a matter so important as Revelation 
was made known? and that then it should be made known so 
partially?” We answer to this, that it is probable that such should 
be the case, if Nature and Revelation come from the same author. 
For in the natural world remedies against diseases have been hid 
for many years, and have only recently been discovered; many 
others, in all probability, have yet to be discovered. 

The general deduction from this is, not that Reason is no judge 
of Revelation at all, but that there are some things on which 
unaided Reason cannot form a judgment from its own preconceived 
opinions. For it is clear that Reason must judge on the morality 
of Scripture ; 7. ¢. not whether it contains or does not contain 
things different from what we should have expected at the hands 
of a wise and good Creator, but whether it contains anything 
which is plainly contradictory to natural wisdom or justice. And 
such objections only are raised against Religion as are founded 
on suppositions which would equally lead us to conclude that the 
constitution of Nature is contradictory to natural wisdom or 
justice—a thing which certainly is not the case. Again, Reason 
must judge of the evidence of Religion and of the objections 
raised against that evidence. 

It follows from this, that the question on which the truth of 
Christianity depends is, not what objections there are against its 
Scheme, but what objections can be raised against its Hyidence, or, 
in other words, what is the worth of its evidence, when the ob- 
jections against its proof have been fairly estimated ; for little 
weight can be attributed to objections raised against Revelation 
which experience shows to be false when they are applied to the 
analogous case of Nature. And, still further, we may urge that, 
frivolous as are such objections against Revelation, still, when a 
supposed Revelation is more consistent with itself, and tends more 
to encourage virtue than could be expected from enthusiasm or 
political views, this is in itself a presumptive proof of its not pro- 
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ceeding from the latter source: for we are competent judges of 
what might be expected from mere human. enthusiasm, while we 
are wholly unfit to judge what might be expected from God. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF CHRISTIANITY VIEWED AS A SCHEME. 


It has now been shown that, supposing a Revelation to have 
been made, it must probably contain many things contrary to our 
expectations, and so liable to objection. Let us now apply to the 
objections raised against the wisdom of Christianity, the answers 
given in the former part of Butler’s work to similar objections 
urged against the course of Nature. 

Christianity, like the course of Nature, is a system; and its va- 
rious parts,—the Incarnation, the Mediation of Christ, the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, in short, the entire mystery of Godliness, are 
all evidently as much above our comprehension as the constitution 
of Nature is. 

Again, as in the natural world, so in Christianity, many means 
are made use of in order to bring about particular ends; and the 
means objected to, how foolish soever they may appear to men, 
may, after all, be the best calculated to bring about those ends, 
and if so, their apparent. foolishness is no valid objection against 
Revelation. 

Again, it is true that the system of Nature can be traced only 
in a small degree up to those general laws on which it is carried 
out. A great part, indeed, we can see, and enough for the pur- 
pose of advancing arguments from analogy. And if both schemes 
of Nature and of Revelation be carried on by general laws, then 
we have no more right to expect that every exigence, as it arises, 
will be provided for by a special interposition in the one system 
than in the other. 

The next point is, to show that particular objections against 
Christianity may be answered by instancing particular and full 
analogies in Nature. 

‘Against the whole scheme of the Gospel it has been objected, 
that it supposes God to be obliged to have recourse to long and 
intricate means to accomplish his end, namely, our salvation; 
just as men, from the want of knowledge or power, are obliged to 
have recourse to roundabout ways. ‘To this, we reply, that. it. is 
just the same in the analogy of Nature: if we look, for example, 
at the growth of the human body or of a flower, the growth of 
these is brought about by slow successive means, each one of 
which is subordinate to another. Of this manner of operation, 
everything that we see in the course of Nature around us is as 
much an instance as any part of the Christian dispensation. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
OF OBJECTIONS AGAINST PARTS OF REVELATION. 


We now come to consider objections raised against particular 
parts of the great scheme of Revelation. And first, the Mediation 
of Christ has been much objected to: but first, we reply, that the 
notion of a Mediator in the abstract is in harmony with the whole 
analogy of Nature ; for Nature preserves us in infancy through the 
Mediation of others. Again, as we must suppose the world to be 
under a Moral Government, there is no reason to suppose that 
punishment will not follow vice as a Natural consequence in the 
next as in the present world. Further, it would be by no means 
certain how far these natural consequences could have been pre- 
vented consistently with the eternal rule of right: though there 
was ground to hope that the rule of universal government was not 
so strictly severe, but that there was some room left for pardon, 
and for having these natural consequences prevented, yet there 
was no reason to suppose that anything which we could do of our- 
selves would prevent them. Indeed, the analogy of judicial 
punishment goes very far to show that our own personal reforma- 
tion is not enough to set us free from the penalty of our sins: and 
the general prevalence of expiatory offerings in the heathen world 
shows that the notion of repentance alone being able to expiate 
guilt appears contrary to the general sense of mankind. A spe- 
cial interposition of God and a Mediator is, then, not only pro- 
bable and credible, but.also necessary. In this state of the natural 
world, Revelation comes in, confirming all our fears, and telling 
us at the same time of the need of a Mediator. It is clear that a 
Mediator is needed, for man is in a degraded state—in a state of 
wickedness and ruin. And God has given his own Son to the 
world, just in the same way of goodness as that in which He 
affords to particular persons the friendly assistance of their fellow- 
creatures. And there are no objections made against the particular 
parts of Christ’s office, which the above considerations do not 
obviate : for He was a Prophet and King, and also a Propitiatory 
Sacrifice. He was “that Prophet which should come into the 
world,” for He published anew the law of Nature when it had be- 
come corrupted, taught us our whole duty, confirmed the truth of 
the moral system of Nature, revealed the manner in which God 
was to be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the rewards 
and punishments of a future life, and thus “brought life and 
immortality to light.” : 

Again, He was a King, though “his kingdom” was “not of 
this world.” He founded on earth a visible church and kingdom, 
’ and He still continues to govern it by his Spirit’s unseen influence. 
And, finally, Christ was a Propitiatory Sacrifice. The Heathens 
and the Jews each had their own sacrifices, arising probably from 
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a common original Revelation. And Christ came to be the one 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
He not only showed us an example, and revealed to us our capa- 
city of salvation, but also by his own death He put us into this 
capacity of salvation. How his death came to have this effect is 
not revealed to us in Holy Scripture; and it is the part of wisdom 
to perform the conditions required on our part, without disputing 
how such a blessing has been procured. And, further still, we 
must remember that, prior to a Revelation, we are no fit judges of 
the necessity of a Mediator, and therefore neither of the parts of 
a Mediator’s office ; and hence it follows that it is absurd for us 
to urge objections in our ignorance against any particular details 
of Christ’s mediatorial office. 

There is a further objection, to the effect that the doctrine of 
Christ’s being appointed to suffer for the sins of the whole world, 
represents God as indifferent to the punishment of the innocent 
and the guilty. But this objection, if it proves anything, proves 
too much; it is an objection levelled against the whole scheme of 
Moral Government: for in the daily course of life we see the inno- 
cent suffering involuntarily for the guilty. The presumption in- 
volved in such objections as these, then, seems almost lost in the 
folly of them. And the argument becomes the stronger when we 
remember that the sufferings of Christ for the race of man were 
voluntary. 

Lastly, not only the reason of the thing, but the whole analogy 
of Nature, shows that we ought not to expect the same amount of 
information concerning the Divine conduct as concerning our own 
duty. We are taught what is painful and pleasant by experience, 
not by reason; but we know an infinitely small part of Natural 
Providence. So, too, although we know but little of God’s divine 
Providence, our line of duty, as a practical matter, is clear 
enough. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION. 

Persons have objected against Christianity on two grounds; first, 
that it is not universal, and secondly, that its evidence is doubtful. 
Now in answer to these objections, let us inquire on what prin- 
ciple they are respectively founded. It is this: that we cannot 
think that God will bestow upon some what He does not bestow 
upon all, and that He cannot bestow a favour except in that 
degree which we think best suited to our interests. But such a 
position as this, with respect to the Moral Government of God, is 
at once contradicted by the facts of God’s Natural Government. 
For it is certain that God does variously distribute his natural . 
gifts, such as health, strength, and riches. And, again, we must 
remember, that in our worldly affairs, even those of the greatest 
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moment, we are often forced to act upon very slight evidence, and 
even when the chances are against our succeeding. 

In strict analogy with this principle, we find that various 
degrees of knowledge have been vouchsafed by God to man under 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations, and even at different 
periods in the same dispensation. And so, even supposing that 
Religion is intended to be no more than a light shining in a dark 
place, all this would be in perfect-harmony with the actual con- 
stitution of Nature. Nor is their apparent inequality unjust, for 
in the end “every man will be accepted according to what he 
has, and not according to what he has not” (2 Cor. viii. 12). 
We do not mean to say that all persons are placed here in a situa- 
tion equally favourable with respect to futurity, any more than 
in respect of knowledge: and as they endeavour to escape from 
ignorance in ordinary matters, so they ought to strive to escape 
from darkness as to their souls. Very probably the same wise 
reason which led God to ordain various orders of his creatures, 
may have led Him also to impart to them various degrees of 
knowledge. The same reason may also account for the case of 
living agents not becoming subjects of morality or religion till 
some time after their birth, but only growing up to be so gradu- 
ally. But after all, our ignorance alone ought to be a sufiicient 
answer to all such objections. Moreover, the very idea of a 
“system” implies variety. So that even were Revelation univer- 
sal, still men’s religious situations would be different. And what- 
ever be the reason why men are placed in their state of ignorance, 
must also be the reason of our not knowing why God has placed 
them there. 

The following practical reflections may come in here, and should 
have their share of weight. 

The apparent doubtfulness in which the evidence of Revelation 
is involved, may be a part of man’s trial here, as it gives scope to 
a virtuous exercise of our understandings in examining it. Again, 
let us grant that the evidence of Revelation is doubtful ; but 
doubtful evidence in general will put men into a state of proba- 
tion in a moral and religious sense. In temporal matters, if a 
man were in doubt as to whether he had or had not received great 
benefits at the hand of another, his situation towards that person 
could not be the same as if he were certain that he had received 
no such benefits at all. And much more is this the case concern- 
ing Religion. In short, even the very idea of doubting concerning 
Revelation implies such an amount of evidence in its favour, as, 
joined to the consideration of its intrinsic importance, lays men 
under the necessity of ever regarding it with dutiful behaviour. 
In fact, “doubt” as much implies some evidence, though lower 
degrees of evidence, as belief implies higher. Again, the difficul- 
ties in which the evidence of Religion is involved, are no more a 
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just ground of complaint than are the external circumstances of 
temptation in which we are placed. And these speculative diffi- 
culties, after all, may constitute the chief part of that probation 
to which those men are subjected who are by nature less liable to 
physical or moral temptation. 

But we must add that, after all, the dissatisfaction which man 
feels at the evidence of religion may possibly be his own fault ; 
for passion, prejudice, and carelessness, as a matter of fact, do 
prevent men from judging or understanding well on common 
subjects ; and this may be even more entirely the case with Reli- 
gion. And further, the general proof of Natural and Revealed 
Religion does not lie within the grasp of common men. They 
may indeed be led to see the amount of evidence which is to be 
drawn from miracles, &c., in favour of Revelation, if they will pay 
the same amount of attention to the subject which they pay to 
temporal concerns. But this evidence has its objections, and those 
who are capable of seeing these objections, are capable also of 
seeing them through, and of being assured that the proof of Reve- 
lation is not lost in these difficulties. And if they will not be at 
the pains to weigh them, and to ascertain their real value, they 
must remain in doubt and ignorance. 

It may possibly be objected here, that if a prince were to order 
his servant to do anything, he would take care to make his instruc- 
tions clear. To this objection we reply, that we cannot argue thus 
concerning the Author of Nature, who certainly does not usually 
grant us exact information on all things. Again, we say that there 
is no parallel between the cases ; the earthly prince looks only to 
the outward thing being done, not to the action itself, or the 
motive and principle on which it is done. He has no wish to test 
and to try the doer ; whereas Religion has a special view to our 
probation. Moreover, if the supposed prince wished to test the 
loyalty or disloyalty of his servant, it is not certain that he would 
always make his instructions so very clear. 

If we are under a state of Religion, we are under a state of 
Probation, and there is no difficulty in believing that state of 
Probation to be such as itis. Partial ignorance and doubt, too, 
afford scope for probation ; and perhaps men’s Moral Probation 
may be whether they will take care to inform themselves, and act 
upon the evidence which they have, however doubtful it may be. 
For such we find by experience to be our probation in our tem- 
poral capacity. And after we have done our best to judge aright, 
the evidence upon which we must act in matters of this world is 
very often doubtful to a very high degree. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


It now remains to consider what particular evidence we have for 
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the truth of Christianity, chiefly in order to see what the analogy 
of Nature suggests to us with regard to that evidence, and the 
objections urged against it. 

We will therefore consider, first, the direct evidence for Chris- 
tianity arising from miracles and the completion of prophecy, and 
afterwards this same direct evidence together with its collateral 
proofs, as they make up together one argument, just like effect in 
architecture. 

I. a. As to miracles, it is to be observed that the Old Testament 
gives us the same historical evidence of the miracles of Moses and 
others, as of other events, the civil affairs of the Jewish nation, 
for example. The same is the case in the New Testament with 
the miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. They 
are evidently not introduced for the sake of embellishing the 
narrative. And further, the Holy Scriptures are quoted as genuine 
from the earliest times down to the present; and the accounts 
which are given therein, both of facts and miracles, are supported 
by contemporary testimony. The establishment of the Jewish re- 
ligion, and that of the Christian religion, were both contemporary 
with the miracles professed to be wrought in attestation of them. 
In fact, the most easy and credible account of these matters is 
that which is given in the Holy Bible, and our best and safest con- 
clusion is that the Bible is authentic. In order to overthow his- 
torical evidence, we want more positive counter-evidence, or some 
glaring inconsistency and incredibility in the narration itself. 
Bust this we have not; in fact, the Bible wears all the appearance 
of an authentic history, and the authenticity of it is confirmed by 
several considerations. Again, there is no particular pretence for 
denying the genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles. Several of them, 
indeed, have the very highest internal evidence, and the Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians is quoted by Clement, Bp. of Rome, in 
a letter of his own. St. Paul speaks of his having been caught 
up into heaven, and having been taught the Gospel, not by the 
rest of the Apostles, but from Christ alone ; so that his testimony 
is something detached from that of the other Apostles, and inde- 
pendent of them. He speaks, too, of miraculous gifts and powers 
as existing in the churches to which he was writing, down to his 
own day; and he speaks of them as matters of common notoriety. 
Again, it is a fact of history that Christianity was offered to the 
world on the allegation of miracles—a thing which was never the 
case with other religions—and clearly the early Christians believed 
in them, for they suffered death to testify to their truth ; and the 
spread of Christianity, at the first, was something quite super- 
natural, the immediate conversion of great numbers to the Faith 
at once being clearly somewhat more than human. Now each of 
these proofs may not be conclusive taken alone ; but surely, when 
put together, they amount to the very strongest evidence, And 
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it lies on unbelievers to show why this evidence should be set 
aside. 

It is here objected, that “enthusiasts in every age have been 
willing to give up their lives for the most idle follies.’ Our 
auswer is that enthusiasm is no disproof of facts; the miracles for 
which the early Christians, in the days of the Apostles, suffered 
and died, must have been true, for the proof of them came under 
the observation of their senses... And those who lived in the suc- 
ceeding age had, we do not say the same evidence in kind, but 
still full opportunity to inform themselves whether these miracles 
were true or not. 

Again, it may be urged that still enthusiasm weakens their tes- 
timony to facts, at the very least. But this objection, in reality, 
proceeds on the supposition that the facts themselves are 
incredible, which we have shown not to be the case.. Prejudice, 
we may observe, is almost as dangerous as enthusiasm ; and yet, 
in spite of men’s prejudices, we are apt to listen to them, and to 
accept their testimony. 

And again, it is objected that though the Apostles may partially 
have believed this history, still they may have mixed truth up 
with falsehood, and so handed down to us much that is untrue. 
We answer that, even if this be the case, still, as a matter of fact, 
men have a power of distinguishing between truth and falsehood ; 
and, in spite of all its defects, human testimony will always remain 
a natural ground of assent, until it is actually disproved. 

Further, it will possibly be urged that men are being constantly 
deluded by miracles and wonders. But in answer to this, we as- 
sert that they are not oftener deluded by miracles than by other 
pretences. ; 

And lastly, it will be said that there is a large amount of evi- 
dence in favour of miracles which are known and confessed to be 
fabulous. But surely this is no more a reason why Christian 
miracles should be disbelieved, than the fact of one witness com- 
mitting perjury is a reason for disbelieving all witnesses. 

Now against all these objections let us set the great importance 
of Christianity, a fact which would have secured the early Chris- 
tians from carelessness upon the subject, and so from being de- 
ceived, and also their strong obligations to veracity, which would 
secure them from deceiving others; and the presumption is very 
strong that they were neither deceived nor deceivers. Upon the 
whole, then, controversialists must allow the external evidence of 
Christianity, from miracles, &c., to be very strong; and if so, they 
ought to take into consideration the fact that there is no positive 
evidence against it, and that we have proved that there is nothing 
incredible in Christianity in general. 

b. As to arguments from prophecy. First, we must remark 
that the obscurity of one portion of a prophecy does not invalidate 
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the truth of that part which is understood. A parallel may be 
found in the case of a letter, part of which is written in plain cha- 
racters, and part in cypher. Now, if the portion which we could 
read were to contain some well-known fact, we should not on that 
account imagine that if we understood the whole letter, all the 
other facts would be found to be unknown to the writer. 

Again, we observe that a long series of prophecies being appli- 
cable in general to such and such a series of events, in itself is a 
proof that it was‘intended to apply to them, just as, in the parallel 
case of mythological or satiric writing, in fables or parables, a 
person may be well assured that he understood what an author 
intended by merely seeing that his words were capable of such 
or such an application; and this, even though he understood 
but half of the fable or satire. In like manner, if a long series of 
prophecy before the coming of Christ is applicable to Him in 
many places, and if another long series of prophecy is applicable 
to the present state of the Church, these things are in themselves 
a proof that such an application was intended. 

And hence it follows that even could we show that the sacred 
writers did not understand the prophecies which they delivered 
in their right sense, this fact would be no argument against the 
truth of the prophecy itself. Were one person to compile memoirs 
from the materials of another, it would not follow that one knew 
the whole meaning of those memoirs from knowing the meaning 
of the compiler. For instance, the fact that he did not understand 
their full meaning does not destroy the intrinsic authority, be it 
great or small, of the annals from which Livy drew his history. 

II. We now proceed to consider the direct and collateral evi- 
dences of Christianity as, together with miracles and prophecy, 
making up one great argument in its favour. 

Holy Scripture contains a history of this world for nearly 6000 
years; for, after all, prophecy is but the history of events before 

_ they come true in fact; and doctrines and precepts are matters of 
fact also. And this history is amply corroborated from other 
sources. The chronology of Scripture is undoubtedly true; and 
the past history and present condition of the Jewish nation, com- 
pared with prophecy, combine to make a standing miracle. And, 
in fine, the promised Messiah did actually live and die on earth, 
did work miracles and establish his religion in the world. These 
are all plain historical facts, which cannot be set aside. _ 

Now, let any one read the'above history for the first time, and, 
on asking whether it be really true, let him be informed of the 
several acknowledged facts which are found to correspond with it 
in daily life; then let him compare together the history and the 
prophecy, and observe the astonishing coincidence of both: such 
a joint review must appear to him, at the very least, to possess 
great weight, and to amount to evidence more than human. And, 
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unless the whole series and chain of events be considered as the’ 
result of mere accident, the truth of Christianity is at once estab- 
lished for all practical purposes ; for the credibility of the common 
history of Scripture, and its miraculous history, are so interwoven 
as to imply each other, and they must stand or fall together. 

Easy, then, as it is to show that there are objections to Chris- 
tianity, it is most difficult to show in a popular and easy manner 
the vast amount of cumulative evidence in its favour. There is, 
however, no presumption against a revelation as miraculous; but, 
on the contrary, the general scheme of Christianity is conformable 
to the experienced constitution of things, and so is perfectly cre- 
dible; and the amount of positive evidence in its favour, though 
it may be lessened by some particular objections, cannot be 
destroyed as 2 whole. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF OBJECTIONS AGAINST ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY. 


Against all that we have brought forward in support of Revela- 
tion, several objections may be urged :— 

I. It may be said that, “after all, it is a poor thing to solve 
difficulties in Revelation, by saying that there are the same 
difficulties to be found in Nature, when in reality what we want 
is, to clear both the one and the other of their respective 
difficulties.” 

Now we reply that, firstly, plausible as this objection may be, 
it is to argue as though we required, as a right, to have the whole 
scheme of God’s Providence explained to us. Again, that in 
matters of daily conduct, we are frequently compelled to have 
recourse to, and to act upon, this kind of inference. The epithet 
“poor”? may be applied to anything and everything in human 
life, as well as to the particular matter which is under objection. 
For instance, is it not a “poor” thing that the most eminent 
physicians should, after all, have so little power to work a cure? 
And finally, we may reply that it is unfair on the part of un- 
‘believers to bring forward arguments against Revelation, which 
are equally applicable to Natural Religion. So that, generally, it 
is sufficient to make answer that such objections lie with equal 
weight against the whole notion of a Moral Providence. And 
of course it is material to show that as is the Natural World 
to Natural Religion, so is Natural Religion to Revelation. 

II. It may be urged with some plausibility, that it is a strange 
way to convince people of the obligations of religion by showing 
that they have as little reason for their worldly pursuits. We 
answer, first, that Religion is a practical thing, essential to the 
happiness of man; now, if men can be made to believe this fact 
as much as. they believe that prudence in their temporal affairs will 
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be to their own advantage, such a conviction must tend far towards 
bringing about the practice of Religion. Again, we answer that 
the principle on which the above objection is founded, can be no 
other than this, that if Religion was true, it would never have 
been left to be established by doubtful evidence. And this 
principle is satisfactorily answered and shown to be valueless, if 
it can be proved that the Author of Nature has actually left 
us only the same doubtful evidence to act upon in temporal 
concerns. ’ 

III. It may be objected, that “it is a strange way of vindi- 
cating the justice and goodness of the Author of Nature, and of 
removing objections against Natural and Revealed Religion, to 
show that the same or like objections lie against both.” 

We answer that the object of this treatise is not to vindicate 
the character of God, but to show the obligations of man. For, 
first, it is not necessary to vindicate God’s dispensations against 
all possible objections, any further than to show that the things 
objected to may, after all, be consistent with justice and goodness. 
The Providence of God is vindicated so far as Religion makes its 
vindication necessary. Again, we must observe, that objections 
against Divine Goodness are not endeavoured to be removed by 
showing that the like objections, allowed to be conclusive, lie 
against Natural Providence ; but those objections, being shown to 
be practically inconclusive, the things objected against, considered 
as matters of fact, are further shown to be credible from their con- 
formity to the course and constitution of Nature. Again, even if 
the objections against God’s justice be not removed, still we contend 
that the facts of God’s government would be proved credible 
from what has been urged above. The obligations of Religion, 
too, are fully made out by proving the reasonableness of the 
practice of it, even though the abstract reasonableness of the 
scheme itself be not established. And lastly, we may observe, 
that generally, though the analogy of Nature is not a sufficient 
answer to the objections themselves, which are urged against the 
wisdom or justice of Religion, yet it is a sufficient answer to the 
real intention of such objections, which is to show that Religion 
is a thing incredible. 

IV. It may be urged, that “the foregoing argument from 
analogy, if carried to its greatest length, will, after all, leave the 
mind in an unsettled state.” We admit that the above objection, 
in the abstract, is true; but the evidence afforded by Nature in all 
practical matters will do the same. The question is, not whether 
the evidence of Revelation be satisfactory in itself, but whether 
it be in reason sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue which 
it presupposes to exist. For Religion presupposes in all who 
embrace it a certain degree of integrity and honesty. 

V. It may be objected, that, “after all, mankind will never 
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be induced to forego their present interest and pleasure, out of 
regard for Religion upon doubtful evidence.” We answer, that to 
say that Religion wld have little or no influence with men is 
nothing to the purpose of the present treatise ; for our purpose 
is, to show how men ought to behave themselves, not how they 
wil. And in extenuation of the defects of this treatise, we must 
plead that we have all along been arguing on the principles and 
premisses of our opponents. And we have accordingly omitted 
the questions of liberty and moral fitness, though doubtless they 
are true and important. 

What, then, will be the force and use of this treatise? Much. 
To those who already believe in Christianity, upon the proof 
arising out of the two last-mentioned principles, it will be a con- 
firmation of what they already believe ; for it will serve to clear 
away possible objections. Again, it will be of use to those who 
do not admit these principles, for to them it will be an original 
proof of Christianity. While those who do not believe in Reve- 
lation at all will find from it the absurdity of all attempts to 
prove Religion false. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir the reader should meet here with anything which he had not 
before attended to, it will not be in the observations upon the 
constitution and course of nature, these being all obvious ; but in 
the application of them: in which, though there is nothing but 
what appears to me of some real weight, and therefore of great 
importance : yet he will observe several things which will appear 
to him of very little, if he can think things to be of little, import- 
ance, which are of any real weight at all, upon such a subject as 
religion. However, the proper force of the following Treatise 
lies in the. whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many 
persons, that Christianity is not so much as a'subject of inquiry; 
but that it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And ac- 
cordingly they treat it, as if,in the present age, this were an 
agreed point among all people of discernment ; and nothing re- 
mained, but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridi- 
cule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long inter- 
rupted the pleasures of the world. On the contrary, thus much, 
at least, will be here found, not taken for granted, but proved, 
that any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
however, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it. ‘There is, I 
think, strong evidence of its truth ; but it is certain no one can, 
upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the contrary. And the 
practical consequence to be drawn from this is not attended to by 
every one who is concerned in it. 


May, 1786. 


TO 


THE REVEREND DR. THOMAS BALGUY, 


ARCHDEACON AND PREBENDARY OF WINCHESTER, ETC. 


Dear Srx,—I trust you will excuse the liberty I have taken of pre- 
fixing your name to the following sheets ; the latter part of which, 
I am confident, will not be thought undeserving of your approba- 
tion ; and of the former part you will commend the intention at 
least, if not the execution. In vindicating the character of 
Bishop Butler from the aspersions thrown upon it since his death, 
Ihave but discharged a common duty of humanity, which sur- 
vivors owe to those who have deserved well of mankind by their 
lives or writings, when they are past the power of appearing in 
their own defence. And if what I have added, by way of opening 
the general design of the works of this great Prelate, be of use 
in exciting the younger class of students in our universities to 
read, and so to read as to understand, the two volumes prepared 
and published by the author himself, I flatter myself I shall 
have done no inconsiderable -service to morality and religion. 
Your time and studies have been long successfully devoted to the 
support of the same great cause: and in what you have lately 
given to the world, both as an author and an editor, you have 
largely contributed to the defence of our common Christianity, 
and of what was esteemed by one, who was perfectly competent 
to judge, its best establishment, the Church of England. In the 
present publication I consider myself as a fellow labourer with 
you in the same design, and tracing the path you have trod before, 
but at great distance, and with unequal paces. When, by His 
Majesty’s goodness, 1 was raised to that station of eminence in 
the Church, to which you had been first named, and which, on 
account of the infirmity of your health, you had desired to decline ; 
it was honour enough for me on such an occasion to have been 
thought of next to you: and I know of no better rule by which 
to govern my conduct, so as not to discredit the Royal Hand 
which conferred on me so signal and unmerited a favour, than in 
cases of difficulty to put the question to myself, how you would 
probably have acted in the same situation. You see, Sir, I still 
look up to you, as I have been wont, both as my superior and my 
example. That I may long reap the benefit of your advice and 
friendship ; and that such a measure of health and strength may 
be continued to you, as may enable you to pass the evening of 
your days with comfort, and enjoy the blessings of the life you 
love, is the cordial wish of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very affectionate and faithful Servant, 

S. GLOUCESTER. 
Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 
12th May, 1786. 
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“ When I consider how light a matter very often subjects the best esta- 
blished characters to the suspicions of posterity—posterity often ‘as malignant 
to virtue as the age that saw it was envious of its glory—and how ready a 
remote age is to catch at a low revived slander, which the times that brought 
it forth saw despised and forgotten almost in its birth, I cannot but think it 
a matter that deserves attention.” —Letter to the Editor of the Letters on the 
Spirit of Patriotism, &e., by Bishop Warpurton. See his Works, vol. vii. 
p. 547. : 


Tux Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham was printed 
and published in the year 1751, by the learned Prelate whose 
name it bears; and, together with the Sermons and Analogy of the 
same writer, both too well known to need a more particular 
description, completes the collection of his Works. It has long 
been considered as a matter of curiosity, on account of its scarce- 
ness; and it is equally curious on other accounts—its subject, and 
the calumny to which it gave occasion, of representing the Author 
as addicted to superstition, as inclined to Popery, and as dying in 
the communion of the Church of Rome. The improved edition of 
the Biographia Britannica, published under the care of Dr. Kippis, 
having unavoidably brought this calumny again into notice, it 
may not be unseasonable to offer a few reflections in this’place, by 
way of obviating any impressions that may hence arise to the 
disadvantage of so great a character as that of the late Bishop 
Butler; referring those who desire a more particular account of 
his life to the third volume of the same entertaining work, 
printed in 1784, art. Butimr (Joseph) 1. 

I. The principal design of the Bishop in his Charge is, to exhort 
his Clergy to “do their part towards reviving a practical sense of 
religion amongst the people committed to their care;” and, as one 
way of effecting this, to “instruct them in the emportance of 
external religion,” or the usefulness of outward observances in 
promoting inward piety. Now, from the compound nature of man, 
consisting of two parts, the body and the mind, together with the 
influence which these are found to have on one another, it follows, 
that the religious regards of such a creature ought to be so framed 
as to be in some way properly accommodated to both. A religion 


1 The account here alluded to is subjoined to this Preface. - 
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which is purely spiritual, stripped of everything that may affect 
the senses, and considered only as a divine philosophy of the mind, 
if it do not mount up into enthusiasm (as has frequently been the 
case), often sinks, after a few short fervours, into indifference: an 
abstracted invisible object, like that which natural religion offers, 
ceases to move or interest the heart; and something further is 
wanting to bring it nearer, and render it more present to our view, 
than merely an intellectual contemplation. On the other hand, 
when, in order to remedy this inconvenience, recourse is had to 
instituted forms and ritual injunctions, there is always danger lest 
men be tempted to rest entirely on these,and persuade themselves 
that a painful attention to such observances will atone forthe want 
of genuine piety and virtue. Yet surely there is a way of steering 
safely between these two extremes; of so consulting both the 
parts of our constitution, that the body and the mind may concur 
in rendering our religious services acceptable to God, and at the 
same time useful to ourselves. And what way can this be, but 
precisely that which is recommended in the Charge; such a 
cultivation of outward as well as inward religion, that from both 
may result, what is the point chiefly to be laboured, and at all 
events to be secured, a correspondent temper and behaviour; or, 
in other words,such an application of the forms of godliness as 
may be subservient in promoting the power and spirit of it? No 
man who believes the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
and understands what he believes, but must know, that external 
religion is as much enjoined, and constitutes as real a part of 
revelation, as that which is internal. The many ceremonies in use 
among the Jews, in consequence of a divine command; the 
baptism of water, as an emblem of-moral purity; the eating and 
drinking of bread and wine, as symbdls and representations of the 
body and blood of Christ, required of Christians,—are proofs of this. 
On comparing these two parts of religion together, one, it is 
immediately seen, is of much greater importance than the other; 
and, whenever they happen to interfere, is always to be preferred: 
but does it follow from hence, that therefore that other is of little 
or no importance, and, in cases where there is no competition, may 
entirely be neglected? Or rather is not the legitimate conclusion 
directly the reverse, that nothing is to be looked upon as of little 
importance, which is of any use at all in preserving upon our 
minds a sense of the Divine authority, which recalls to our 
remembrance the obligations we are under, and helps to keep us, 
as the Scripture expresses it, “in the fear of the Lord all the day 
long?”! If, to adopt the instance mentioned in the Charge, the 
sight of a church should remind a man of some sentiment of 
piety; if, from the view of a material building dedicated to the 
service of God, he should be led to regard himself, his own: body 


1 Provixxii. 17. 
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‘as a living “temple of the Holy Ghost,”! and therefore no more 
than the other to be profaned or desecrated by anything that 
defileth or is impure; could it be truly said of such a one, that he 
was superstitious, or mistook’ the means of religion for the end? 
If, to use another, and what has been thought a more obnoxious 
instance, taken from the Bishop’s practice, a cross erected in a 
place of public worship”, should cause us to reflect on Him 
who died on a cross for our salvation, and on the necessity 
of our “own dying to sin,”? and of “crucifying the flesh 
with the affections and lusts;’4 would any worse consequences 
follow from such sentiments so excited, than if the same sen- 
timents had been excited by the view of a picture—of the cruci- 
fixion suppose—such as is commonly placed, and with this very 
design, ii foreign churches, and indeed in many of our own? 
Both the instances here adduced, it is very possible, may be far 
from being approved, even by those who are under the most sincere 
convictions of the importance of true religion: and it is easy to 
conceive how open to scorn and censure they must be from others, 
who think they have a talent for ridicule, and have accustomed 
themselves to regard all pretensions to piety as hypocritical or 
superstitious. But “Wisdom is justified of her children.”> Reli- 
gion is what it is, “whether men will hear, or whether they will 
forbear ;’® and whatever in the smallest degree promotes its 
interests, and assists us in performing its commands, whether that 
assistance be derived from the medium of the body or the mind, 
ought to be esteemed of great weight, and deserving of our most 
serious attention. 

However, be the danger of superstition what it may, no one was 
more sensible of that danger, or more in earnest in maintaining 
that external acts of themselves are nothing, and that moral 
holiness, as distinguished from bodily observances of every kind, 
is that which constitutes the essence. of religion, than Bishop 
Butler. Not only the Charge itself—the whole intention of which 
is plainly nothing more than to enforce the necessity of practical 
religion, the reality as well as form—is a demonstration of this, but 
many passages besides to the same purpose, selected from his 
other writings. Take the two following as specimens. In his 


Pe Cor, wie LO. 

2 Dr. Butler, when Bishop of Bristol, pnt up a cross, a plain piece of 
marble inlaid, in the chapel of his episcopal house. ‘This, which was in- 
tended by the blameless Prelate merely as a sign or memorial that true 
Christians are to bear their cross, and not to be ashamed of following a cru- 
cified Master, was considered as affording a presumption that he was secretly 
inclined to Popish forms and ceremonies, and had no great dislike to Popery 
itself. And, on account of the offence it occasioned, both at the time and 
since, it were to be wished, in prudence, it had not been done. 

3 Rom. vi. 11. 4 Gal. v. 24. 

5 Matt. xi. 19. 6 Wzek. ii. 5. 
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Analogy he observes thus: “Though mankind have, in all ages, 
been greatly prone to place their religion in peculiar positive rites, 
by way of equivalent for obedience to moral precepts; yet, without 
_ making any comparison at all between them, and consequently 
without determining which is to have the preference, the nature 
of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true religion; as they are, moreover, con- 
trary to the whole tenor of Scripture; and likewise to the most 
express particular declarations of it, that nothing can render us 
accepted of God, without moral virtue.”! And to the same 
purpose in his sermon, preached before the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in February, 1738-9; “Indeed, amongst 
creatures naturally formed for religion, yet so much under the 
power of imagination as men are, superstition is an evil which can 
never be out of sight. But even against this, true religion is a 
great security, and the only one. ‘True religion takes up that 
place in the mind which superstition would usurp, and so leaves 
little room for it; and likewise lays us under the strongest obliga- 
tions to oppose it. On the contrary, the danger of superstition 
cannot but be increased by the prevalence of irreligion; and, by 
its general prevalence, the evil will be unavoidable. For the 
common people, wanting a religion, will of course take up with 
almost any superstition which is thrown in their way; and in 
process of time, amidst the infinite vicissitudes of the political 
world, the leaders of parties will certainly be able to serve them- 
selves of that superstition, whatever it be, which is getting ground, 
and will not fail to carry it to the utmost length their occasions 
require. The general nature of the thing shows this, and history 
and fact confirm it. It is therefore wonderful, those people who 
seem to think there is but one evil in life, that of superstition, 
should not see that atheism and profaneness must be the introduc- 
tion of it.”? ‘ 

He who can think and write in such a manner, can never be 
said to mistake the nature of real religion; and he who, after 
such proofs to the contrary, can persist in asserting of so discreet 
and learned a person, that he was addicted to superstition, must 
himself be much a stranger both to truth and charity. 

And here it may be worth our while to observe that the same 
excellent Prelate, who by one set of men was suspected of super- 
station, on account of his Charge, has by another been represented 
as leaning to the opposite extreme of enthusiasm, on account of 
his two discourses On the Love of God. But both opinions are 
equally without foundation. He was neither superstitious nor an 
enthusiast; his mind was much too strong, and his habits of think- 
ing and reasoning much too strict and severe, to suffer him to 
descend to the weaknesses of either character. His piety was at 


Analogy, Part II. Chap. i. ? Serm. xvi. 
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once fervent and rational. When impressed with a generous 
concern for the declining cause of religion, he laboured to revive 
its dying interests; nothing he judged would be more effectual to 
that end among creatures so much engaged with bodily things, 
and so apt to be affected with whatever strongly solicits the senses 
as men are, than a religion of such a frame as should in its exer- 
cise require the joint exertions of the body and the mind. On the 
other hand, when penetrated with the dignity and importance of 
“the first and great commandment,”! love to God, he set himself 
to inquire what those movements of the heart are which are due 
to Him, the Author and Cause of all things; he found, in the 
coolest way of consideration, that God is the natural object of the 
same affections of gratitude, reverence, fear, désire of approbation, 
trust, and dependence—the same affections in kind, though doubt- 
less in a very disproportionate degree—which any one would feel 
from contemplating a perfect character in a creature, in which 
goodness, with wisdom and power, are supposed to be the pre- 
dominant qualities, with the further circumstance, that this 
creature was also his governor and friend. This subject is mani- 
festly a real one; there is nothing in it fanciful or unreasonable: 
this way of being affected towards God is piety in the strictest 
sense: this is religion considered as a habit of mind; a religion 
suited to the nature and condition of man?, 

II. From superstition to Popyery the transition is easy; no 
wonder then, that, in the progress of detraction, the simple 
imputation of the former of these, with which the attack on the 
character of our Author was opened, should be followed by the 
more aggravated imputation of the latter. Nothing, I think, can 
fairly be gathered in support of such a suggestion, from the 
Charge, in which Popery is barely mentioned, and occasionally 
only, and in a sentence or two; yet even there, it should be 
remarked, the Bishop takes care to describe the peculiar obsery- 
ances required by it, “some as in themselves wrong and super- 
stitious, and others of them as being made subservient to the 
purposes of superstition.” With respect to his other writings, 
any one at all conversant with them needs not to be told that 
the matters treated of both in his Sermons and his Analogy did 
none of them directly lead him to consider, and much less to 
combat, the opinions, whether relating to faith or worship, which 
are peculiar to the Church of Rome: it might therefore have 


I Matt. xxii. 38. 

2 Many of the sentiments, in these Two Discourses of Bishop Butler, 
concerning the sovereign good of man; the impossibility of procuring it in 
the present life ; the unsatisfactoriness of earthly enjoyments ; together with 
the somewhat beyond and above them all, which once attained, there will 
rest nothing further to be wished or hoped; and which is then only to be 
expected, when we shall have put off this mortal body, and our union with 
God shall be complete,—occur in Hooker's Leclesvastical Polity, book i. § 11. 
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happened, yet without any just conclusion arising from thence, 
of being himself inclined to favour those opinions, that he had 
never mentioned, so much as incidentally, the subject of Popery 
at all. But fortunately for the reputation of the Bishop, and to 
the eternal disgrace of his calumniators, even this poor resource 
is wanting to support their malevolence. In his Sermon at St. 
Bride’s, before the Lord Mayor, in 1740, after having said that 
“our laws and whole constitution go more upon supposition of 
an equality amongst mankind than the constitution and laws of 
other countries,” he goes on to observe that “this plainly requires 
that more particular regard should be had to the education of 
the lower people here, than in places where they are born slaves 
of power, aud to be made slaves of superstitiow;”' meaning 
evidently, in this place, by the general term superstition, the 
particular errors of the Romanists. This is something; but we 
have a still plainer indication what his sentiments concerning 
Popery really were, from another of his additional Sermons, I 
mean that before the House of Lords on June the 11th, 1747, the 
anniversary of his late Majesty’s accession. The passage alluded 
to is as follows, and my readers will not be displeased that I give 
it them at length. “The value of our religious Establishment 
ought to be very much heightened in our esteem by considering 
what it is a security from; I mean that great corruption -of 
Christianity, Popery, which is ever hard at work to bring us 
again under its yoke. Whoever will consider the Popish claims 
to the disposal of the whole earth, as of divine right, to dispense 
with the most sacred engagements, the claims to supreme abso- 
lute authority in religion; in short, the general claims which the 
Canonists express by the words, plenetude of power—whoever, I 
say, will consider Popery as it is professed at Rome, may see that 
it is manifest open usurpation of all human and divine authority. 
But even in those Roman Catholic countries where these mon- 
strous claims are not admitted, and the civil power does, in many 
respects, restrain the papal, yet persecution is professed, as it is 
absolutely enjoined by what is acknowledged ‘to be their highest 
authority, a general council, so calied, with the Pope at the head 
of it; and is\practised in all of them, I think, without exception, 
where it can be done safely. ‘Thus they go on to substitute force 
instead of argument; and external profession made by force, 
instead of reasonable conviction. And thus corruptions of the 
grossest sort have.been in vogue for many generations, in many 
parts of Christendom, and are so still, even where Popery obtains 
in its least absurd form; and their antiquity and wide extent are 
insisted upon as proofs of their truth; a kind of proof which at 
best can only be presumptive, but which loses all its little weight, 
in proportion as the long and large prevalence of such corruptions 
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have been obtained by force.”! In another part of the same 
Sermon, where he is again speaking of our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, he reminds his audience that it is to be valued, “not because 
it leaves us at liberty to have as little religion as we please, 
without being accountable to human judicatories; but because 
it exhibits to our view, and enforces upon our consciences, genuine 
Christianity, free from the superstitions with which it is defiled 
in other countries; which superstitions, he observes, “naturally 
tend to abate its force.” The date of this Sermon should here be 
attended to. It was preached in June, 1747; that is, four years 
before the delivery and publication of the Charge, which was in 
the year 1751; and exactly five years before the Author died, 
which was in June, 1752. We have then, in the passages now 
laid before the reader, a clear and unequivocal proof, brought 
down to within a few years of Bishop Butler’s death, that Popery 
was held by him in the utmost abhorrence, and that he regarded 
it im no other light than as the great corruption of Christianity, 
and a manifest, open usurpation of all human and divine authority. 
The argument is decisive; nor will anything be of force to inva- 
lidate it, unless from some after-act during the short remainder of 
the Bishop’s life, besides that of delivering and printing his 
Charge (which, after what I have said here, and in the Notes 
added to this Preface and to the Charge, I must have leave to 
consider as affording no evidence at all of his inclination to 
Papistical doctrines or ceremonies), the contrary shall incontro- 
vertibly appear. 

III. One such after-act, however, has been alleged, which would 
effectually demolish all that we have urged in behalf of our 
Prelate, were it true, as is pretended, that he died in the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome. Uad a story of this sort been’ 
invented and propagated by Papists, the wonder might have 
been less : 


“ Hoe Ithacus velit, et magno-mercentur Atride.” 


But to the reproach of Protestantism, the fabrication of this 
calumny, for such we shall find it, originated from. among our- 
selves. It is pretty remarkable that a circumstance so extraordi- 
nary should never have been divulged till the year 1767, fifteen 
years after the Bishop’s decease. At that time Dr. Thomas 
Secker was Archbishop of Canterbury, who of all others was the 
most likely to know the truth or falsehood of the fact asserted, 
having been educated with our Author in his early youth, and 
having lived in a constant habit of intimacy with him to the very 
time of his death. The good Archbishop was not silent on this 
occasion; with a virtuous indignation he stood forth to protect 
the posthumous character of his friend; and in a public news- 
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paper, under the signature of Misopseudes, called upon his accuser 
to support what he had advanced by whatever proofs he could. 
No proof, however, nor anything like a proof, appeared in reply; 
and every man of sense and candour at that time was perfectly 
convinced the assertion was entirely groundless’. As a further 


1 When the first edition.of this Preface was published, I had in vain 
endeavoured to procure a sight of the papers in which Bishop Butler was 
accused of having died a Papist, and Archbishop Secker’s replies to them ; 
though I well remembered to have read both when they first appeared in the 
public prints. But a learned Professor in the University of Oxford has 
furnished me with the whole controversy in its original form; a brief history 
of which it may not be unacceptable to offer here to the curious reader. 

The attack was opened in the year 1767, in an anonymous pamphlet, 
entitled “ The Root of Protestant Errors Examined;” in which the author 
asserted, that “ by an anecdote lately given him, that same Prelate” (who at 
the bottom of the page is called B—p of D—m) “is said to have died in the 
communion of a church that makes much use of saints, saints’ days, and all 
the trumpery of saint worship.” When this remarkable fact, now first 
divulged, came to be generally known, it occasioned, as might be expected, 
no little alarm; and intelligence of it was no sooner conveyed to Archbishop 
Secker, than in a short letter signed Misopseudes, and printed in the 
St. James’s Chronicle of May 9, he called upon the writer to produce his 
authority for publishing “so gross and scandalous a falsehood.” To this 
challenge an immediate answer was returned by the author of the pamphlet, 
who, now assuming the name of Pheleleutheros, informed Misopseudes, 
through the channel of the same paper, that “ such anecdote had been given 
him, and that he was yet of opinion that there was nothing improbable in 
it when it is considered that the same Prelate put up the Popish znsignia of 
the cross in his chapel when at Bristol; and in his last Episcopal Charge 
has squinted very much towards that superstition.” Here we find the 
accusation not only repeated but supported by reasons, such as they are, of 
which it seemed necessary that some notice should be taken; nor did the 
Archbishop conceive it unbecoming his own dignity to stand up on this 
occasion as the vindicator of innocence against the calumniator of the helpless 
dead. Accordingly, in a second letter in the same newspaper of May 23, 
and subscribed Misopseudes as before, after reciting from Bishop Butler’s 
sermon, before the Lords, the very passage here printed in the preface, and 
observing that “ there are, in the same sermon, declarations as strong as can 
be made against temporal punishments for heresy, schism, or even for idolatry ;” 
his Grace expresses himself thus: “ Now he (Bishop Butler) was universally 
esteemed throughout his life a man of strict piety and honesty, as well as 
uncommon abilities. He gave all the proofs, public and private, which his 
station led him to give, and they were decisive and daily, of his continuing 
to the last a sincere member of the Church of England. Nor had ever any 
of his acquaintance or most intimate friends, nor have they to this day, the 
least doubt of it.” As to putting up a cross in his chapel, the Archbishop 
frankly owns, that for himself he wishes he had not, and thinks that in so 
doing the Bishop did amiss. But then he asks, “Can that be opposed, as 
any proof of Popery, to all the evidence on the other side; or even to the . 
single evidence of the abovementioned sermon? Most of our churches have 
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confirmation of the rectitude of this judgment, it may not be 
amiss to mention there is yet in existence a strong preswmptive 
argument at least in its favour, drawn from the testimony of 


crosses upon them: are they therefore Popish churches? The Lutherans 
have more than crosses in theirs: are the Lutherans therefore Papists?” And 
as to the Charge, no Papist, his Grace remarks, would have spoken as Bishop 
Butler there does, of the observances peculiar to Roman Catholics, some of 
which he expressly censures as wrong and superstitious, and others as made 
subservient to the purposes of superstition, and, on these accounts, abolished 
at the Reformation. After the publication of this letter Phileleutheros replied 
in a short defence of his own conduct, but without producing anything new 
in confirmation of what he had advanced. And here the controversy, so 
far as the two principals were concerned, seems to have ended. 

But the dispute was not suffered to die away quite so soon. For in the 
same year and in the same newspaper of July 21, another letter appeared, 
in which the author not only contended that the cross in the Episcopal chapel 
at Bristol, and the Charge to the Clergy of Durham in 1751, amount to full 
proof of a strong attachment to the idolatrous communion of the Church of 
Rome, but, with the reader’s leave, he would fain account for the Bishop’s 
“tendency this way.” And this he attempted to do, “ from the natural melan- 
choly and gloominess of Dr. Butler’s disposition; from his great fondness for 
the lives of Romish saints, and their books of mystic piety; from his drawing 
his notions of teaching men religion, not from the New Testament, but from 
philosophical and political opinions of his own; and, above all, from his 
transition from a strict Dissenter amongst the Presbyterians to a rigid 
Churchman, and his sudden and unexpected elevation to great wealth and 
dignity in the Church.” The attack thus renewed excited the Archbishop’s 
attention a second time, and drew from him a fresh answer, subscribed also 
Misopsewdes, in the St. James's Chronicle of August 4. In this letter our 
excellent Metropolitan, first of all obliquely hinting at the unfairness of sitting 
in judgment on the character of a man who had been dead fifteen years, 
and then reminding his correspondent that “full proof had been already 
published that Bishop Butler abhorred Popery as a vile corruption of Chris- 
tianity, and that it might be proved, if needful, that he held the Pope to be 
Antichrist ;” (to which decisive testimonies of undoubted aversion from the 
Romish Church, another is also added in the postscript, his taking, when 
promoted to the see of Durham, for his domestic Chaplain, Dr. Nath. Forster, 
who had published, not four years before, a sermon, entitled ‘“ Popery 
Destructive of the Evidence of Christianity”); proceeds to observe “ that 
the natural melancholy of the Bishop’s temper would rather have fixed him 
amongst his first friends than prompted him to the change he made; that 
he read books of all sorts as well as books of mystic piety, and knew how 
to pick the good that was in them out of the bad; that his opinions 
were exposed without reserve in his Analogy and his Sermons, and if 
the doctrine of either be Popish or unscriptural, the learned world hath 
mistaken strangely in. admiring both; that, instead of being a strict 
Dissenter, he never was a communicant in any Dissenting assembly; on 
the contrary, that he went occasionally, from his early years, to the 
established worship, and became a constant conformist to it when he was 
barely of age, and entered himself, in 1714, of Oriel College; that 
his elevation to great dignity in the Church, far from being sudden and 
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those who attended our Author in the sickness of which he died. 
The last days of this excellent Prelate were passed at Bath; Dr. 
Nathanael Forster, his chaplain, being continually with him, and 
for one day, and at the very end of his illness, Dr. Martin Benson 
also, the then Bishop of Gloucester, who shortened his own life-in 
his pious haste to visit his dying friend. Both these person 
constantly wrote letters to Dr. Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, 
containing accounts of Bishop Butler’s declining health, and of 
the symptoms and progress of his disorder, which, as was con- 
jectured, soon terminated in his death. These letters, which are 


unexpected, was a gradual and natural rise, through a variety of preferments, 
and a period of thirty-two years; that, as Bishop of Durham, he had very 
little authority beyond his brethren, and in ecclesiastical matters had none 
beyond them; a larger income than most of them he had; but this he 
employed, not, as was insinuated, in augmenting the pomp of worship in his 
cathedral, where indeed it is no greater than in others, but for the purposes 
of charity, and in the repairing of his houses.” After these remarks the 
letter closes with the following words: “ Upon the whole, few accusations 
so entirely groundless have been so pertinaciously, Iam unwilling to say 
maliciously, carried on as the present; and surely it is high time for the 
authors and abettors of it, in mere common prudence, to show some regard, 
if not to truth, at least to shame.” 

It only remains to be mentioned, that the above letters of Archbishop 
Secker had such an effect on a writer, who signed himself in the St. James's 
Chronicle of August 25, A Dissenting Minister, that he declared it as his 
opinion, that “ the author of the pamphlet called ‘The Root of Protestant 
Errors Examined,’ and his friends, were obliged in candour, in justice, and in 
honour, to retract their charge, unless they could establish it on much better 
grounds than had hitherto appeared:’ and he expressed his “ hopes that it 
would be understood that the Dissenters in general had no hand in the accu- 
sation, and that it had only been the act of two or three mistaken men.” 
Another person also, “a foreigner by birth,” as he says of himself, who had 
been long an admirer of Bishop Butler, and had perused with great attention 
all that had been written on both sides in the present controversy, confesses 
he had been “ wonderfully pleased with observing with what candour and 
temper, as well as clearness and solidity, he was vindicated from the asper- 
sions laid against him.” All the adversaries of our Prelate, however, had not 
the virtue or sense to be thus convinced; some of whom still continued, under 
the signatures of Old Martin, Latimer, An Impartial Protestant, Paulinus, 
Misonothos, to repeat their confuted falsehoods in the public prints; as if the 
curse of calumniators had fallen upon them, and their memory, by being long 
a traitor to truth, had taken at last a severe revenge, and compelled them to 
credit their own lie. ‘The first of these gentlemen, Old Martin, who dates 
from Newcastle, May 29, from the rancour and malignity with which his 
_ letter abounds, and from the particular virulence he discovers towards the 
characters of Bishop Butler and his defender, I conjecture to be no other than 
the very person who had already figured in this dispute, so early as the year 
1752; of whose work, entitled “ A Serious Inquiry into the Use and Import- 
ance of External Religion,” the reader will find some account in the notes 
subjoined to the Bishop’s Charge in the volume of Sermons. : 
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still preserved in the Lambeth library', I have read; and not the 
slenderest argument can be collected from them in justification of 
the ridiculous slander we are here considering. If at that awful 
season the Bishop was not known to have expressed any opinion 
tending to show his dislike to Popery, neither was he known to 
have said anything that could at all be construed in approbation 
of it; and the natural presumption is that whatever sentiments 
he had formerly entertained concerning that corrupt system of 
religion, he continued to entertain them to the last. The truth 
is, neither the word nor the idea of Popery seems once to have 
occurred either to the Bishop himself or to those who watched his 
parting moments; their thoughts were otherwise engaged. His 
disorder had reduced him to such debility as to render him inca- 
pable of speaking much or long on any subject; the few bright 
Intervals that occurred were passed in a state of the utmost 
tranquillity and composure, and in that composure he expired. 
“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end of 
that man is peace.”’2 “Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.’’® ; 

Out of pure respect for the virtues of a man whom I had never 
the happiness of knowing, or even of seeing, but from whose 
writings I have received the greatest benefit and illumination, 
and which I have reason to be thankful to Providence for having 
eatly thrown in my way, I have adventured, in what I have now 
offered to the public, to step forth in his defence, and to vindicate 
his honest fame from the attacks of those who, with the vain hope 
of bringing down superior characters to their own level, are for 
ever at work in detracting from their just praise. For the literary 
reputation of Bishop Butler, it stands too high in the opinion of 
the world to incur the danger of any diminution; but this, in 
truth, is the least of his excellences. He was more than a good 
writer; he was a good man; and, what is an addition even to this 
eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His whole study was directed 
to the knowledge and practice of sound morality and true 
religion; these he adorned by his life, and has recommended to 
future ages in his writings; in which, if my judgment be of any 
avail, he has done essential service to both, as much, perhaps, as 
any single person since the extraordinary gifts of “the word of 
wisdom and the word of knowledge”# have been withdrawn. 


In what follows I propose to give a short account of the 


1 The letters, with a sight of which I was indulged by the favour of our 
present most worthy Metropolitan, are all, as I remember, wrapped together 
under one cover; on the back of which is written, in Archbishop Secker's own 
hand, the following words, or words to this effect: “ Presumptive Arguments 
that Bishop Butler did not die a Papist.” 

2 Psalm xxxyii. 37, 3 Numb. xxiii, 10. 4 1 Cor, xii. 8. 
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Bishop’s moral and religious systems, as these are collected from 
his Works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of morals is to be gathered 
from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly from the three 
first, and from the Preface to that volume. 

“There is,” as our author with singular sagacity has observed, 
“a much more exact correspondence between the natural and 
moral world, than we are apt to take notice of.”! The mward 
frame of man answers to his outward condition; the several pro- 
pensities, passions, and affections, implanted in our hearts by the 
Author of nature, are in a peculiar manner adapted to the 
circumstances of life in which he hath placed us. This general 
observation, properly pursued, leads to several important conclu- 
sions. The original internal constitution of man, compared with 
his external condition, enables us to discern what course of action 
and behaviour that constitution leads to, what is our duty respect- 
ing that condition, and furnishes us besides with the most powerful 
arguments to the practice of it. 

What the inward frame and constitution of man is, is a question 
of fact; to be determined, as other facts are, from experience, 
from our internal feelings and external senses, and from the 
testimony of others. Whether human nature, and the circum- 
stances in which it is placed, might not have been ordered other- 
wise, is foreign to our inquiry, and none of our concerm: our 
province is, taking both of these as they are, and viewing the 
connection between them, from that connection to discover, if we 
can, what course of action is fitted to that nature and those 
circumstances. From contemplating the bodily senses, and the 
organs or instruments adapted to them, we learn that the eye 
was given to see with, the ear to hear with. In like’ manner, 
from considering our mward perceptions and the final causes of 
them, we collect that the feeling of shame, for instance, was given 
to prevent the doing of things shameful; compassion, to carry 
us to relieve others in distress; anger, to resist sudden violence 
offered to ourselves. If, continuing our inquiries in this way, it 
should at length appear that the nature, the whole nature, of 
man leads him to and is fitted for that particular course of 
behaviour which we usually distinguish by the name of virtue, 
we are authorized to conclude that virtue is the law we are born 
under, that it was so intended by the Author of our being; and 
we are bound by the most intimate of all obligations—a regard 
to our own highest interest and happiness—to conform to it in 
all situations and events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up of 
several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a system or 
constitution, unless we take into our view the respects and rela- 


' Serm. vi. 
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tions which these parts have to each other. As the body is not 
one member, but many, so our inward structure consists of 
various instincts, appetites, and propensions. Thus far there is 
no difference between human creatures and brutes. But besides 
these common passions and affections, there is another principle, 
peculiar to mankind, that of conscience, moral sense, reflection, 
call it what you please, by which they are enabled to review their 
whole conduct, to approve of some actions in themselves, and to 
disapprove of others. That this principle will of course have 
some influence on our behaviour, at least at times, will hardly be 
disputed: but the particular influence which it ought to have, the 
precise degree of power in the regulating of our internal frame 
that is assigned it by Him who placed it there, is a point of the 
utmost consequence in itself, and on the determination of which 
the very hinge of our author’s Moral System turns. If the 
faculty here spoken of be, indeed, what it is asserted to be, in 
nature and kind superior to every other passion and affection; if 
it be given, not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, 
or as our present humour or fancy may dispose us, but that it 
may at all times exercise an uncontrollable authority and govern- 
ment over all the rest; it will then follow, that, in order to com- 
plete the idea of human nature, as a system, we must not only 
take in each particular bias, propension, instinct, which are seen 
to belong to it, but we must add besides the principle of con- 
science, together with the subjection that is due to it from all the 
other appetites and passions: just as the idea of a civil constitu- 
tion is formed, not barely from enumerating the several members 
and ranks of which it is composed, but from these considered as 
acting in various degrees of subordination to each other, and all 
under the direction of the same supreme authority, whether that 
authority be vested in one person or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, and 
of the supremacy of conscience, agreeably to the conceptions of 
Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the force of that expres- 
sion, common to him and the ancient moralists, that virtue consists 
in following Nature. The meaning cannot be, that it consists in 
acting agreeably to that propensity of our nature which happens 
to be the strongest, or which propels us towards certain objects, 
without any regard to the methods by which they are to be 
obtained; but the meaning must be, that virtue consists in the 
due regulation and subjection of all the other appetites and 
affections to the superior faculty of conscience; from a conformity 
to which alone our actions are properly natural, or correspondent 
to the nature, to the whole nature, of such an agent as man. 
From hence, too, it appears that the Author of our frame is by no 
means indifferent to virtue and vice, or has left us at liberty to act 
at random, as humour or appetite may prompt us; but that. every 
man has the rule of right within him; a rule eee in the 
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very notion of it with authority, and such as has the force of a 
direction and a command’ from Him who made us what we are, 
what course of behaviour is suited to our nature, and which He - 
expects that we should follow. This moral faculty implies also a 
presentiment and apprehension that the judgment which it passes 
on our actions, considered as of good or ill desert, will hereafter 
‘be confirmed by the unerring judgment of God; when virtue and 
happiness, vice and misery, whose ideas are now so closely con- 
nected, shall be indissolubly united, and the divine government 
be found to correspond in the most exact proportion to the nature 
he has given us. Lastly, this just prerogative or supremacy of 
conscience it is which Mr. Pope has described in his Universal 
Prayer, though perhaps he may have expressed it rather too 
strongly, where he says— 


« What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me move than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue.” 


The reader will observe, that this way of treating the subject of 
morals, by an appeal to facts, does not at all interfere with that 
other way, adopted by Dr. Samuel Clarke and others, which begins 
with inquiring into the relations and jitnesses of things, but rather 
illustrates and confirms it. That there are essential differences 
in the qualities of human actions, established by nature, and that 
this natwral difference of things, prior to and independent of all 
will, creates a natural fitness in the agent to act agreeably to it, 
seems as little to be denied as that there is the moral difference 
before explained, from which we approve and feel a pleasure in 
what is right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrong. Still, 
however, when we are endeavouring to establish either this moral 
or that natural difference, it ought never to be forgotten, or rather 
it will require to be distinctly shown, that both of these, when 
traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent Author of nature 
and moral Ruler of the world, who originally appointed these 
differences, and by such an appointment has signified his wll 
that we should conform to them, as the only effectual method of 
securing our happiness on the whole under his government}. 


1 “Far be it from me,” says the excellent Dr..T. Balguy (Discourse ix.), 
“to dispute the reality of a moral principle in the human heart. I feel its 
existence: I clearly discern its use and importance. But in no respect is it 
more important, than as it suggests the idea of a moral Governor. Let this 
idea be once effaced, and the principle of conscience will soon be found weak 
and ineffectual. Its influence on men’s conduct has, indeed, been too much 
undervalued by some philosophical inquirers. But be that influence, while 
it lasts, more or less, it is not a steady and permanent principle of action. 
Unhappily we always have it in our power to lay it asleep.—Weglect alone 
will suppress and stifle it, and bring it almost into a state of stupefaction. 
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And of this consideration our Prelate himself was not unmindful ; 
as may be collected from many expressions in different parts of 
his writings, and particularly from the following passages in hig 
eleventh Sermon. “It may be allowed, without any prejudice to 
the cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness and 
misery are of all our ideas the nearest and most important to us; 
that they will, nay, if you please, they ought, to prevail over those 
of order, and beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if there 
should ever be, as it is impossible there ever should be, any in- 
consistence between them.” And again, “Though virtue or moral 
rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and pursuit of what 
is right and good, as such; yet, when we sit down in a cool hour, 
we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till 
we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not 
contrary to it.””! 

Besides the general system of morality opened above, our 
author, in his volume of Sermons, has stated with accuracy the 
difference between self-love and benevolence; in opposition to 
those who, on the one hand, make the whole of virtue to consist 
in benevolence”, and to those who, on the other, assert that every 
particular affection and action is resolvable into self-love. In 
combating these opinions, he has shown, I think unanswerably, 
that there are the same kind of indications in human nature, that 
we were made to promote the happiness of others, as that we were 
made to promote our own: that it is no just objection to this that 
we have dispositions to do evil to others as well as good; for we 
have also dispositions to do evil as well as good to owrselves, to our 
own most important interests even in this life, for the sake of 
gratifying a present passion; that the thing to be lamented is, 
not that men have too great a regard to their own real good, but 
that they have not enough: that benevolence is not more at 
variance with or unfriendly to self-love than any other particular 
affection is : and that by consulting the happiness of others a man 
is so far from lessening his own, that the very endeavour to do so, 
though he should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the 
highest satisfaction and peace of mind’. He has also, in passing, 
animadverted on the philosopher of Malmsbury, who, in his book 
“ Of Human Nature,” has advanced as discoveries in moral science, 
that benevolence is only the love of power, and compassion the 
fear of future calamity to ourselves. And this our Author has 
done, not so much with the design of exposing the false reasoning 


Nor can anything, less than the terrors of religion, awaken our minds from 
this dangerous and deadly sleep. It can never be a matter of indifference to 
a thinking man, whether he is to be happy or miserable beyond the grave.” 

1 Serm. xi. 

2 See the Second Dissertation “ On the Nature of Virtue,” at the end of 
the Analogy. 

® See Serm. i. and xi. and the Preface to the volume of Sermons. 
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of Mr. Hobbes, but because on so perverse an account of human 
nature he has raised a system subversive of all justice and 
honesty'. 

II. The Religious System of Bishop Butler is chiefiy to be col- 
lected from the treatise entitled, “The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and course of Nature.” 

“ All things are double one against another, aud God hath made 
nothing imperfect.”? On this single observation of the son of 
Sirach, the whole fabric of our Prelate’s defence of religion, in 
his Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging in idle speculations, 
how the world might possibly have been better than it is—or, for- 
getful of the difference between hypothesis and fact, attempting 
to explain the divine economy with respect to intelligent crea~ 
tures, from preconceived notions of his own—he first inquires what 
the constitution of nature, as made known to us in the way of 
experiment, actually is; and from this, now seen and acknow- 
ledged, he endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitu- 
tion which religion discovers to us. If the dispensation of Provi- 
dence we are now under, considered as inhabitants of this world, 
and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be found, on 
examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece with, that further 
dispensation which relates to us as designed for another world, in 
which we have an eternal interest, depending on our behaviour 
here; if both may be traced up to the same general laws, and 
appear to be carried on according to the same plan of administra- 
tion: the fair presumption is, that both proceed from one and the 
same Author. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to and of the same kind with what we 
certainly experience under the former; the objections, being 
clearly inconclusive in one case, because contradicted by plain 
sete must, in all reason, be allowed to be inconclusive also in the 
other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to what is 
disputed, from things known to other things that resemble them, 
from that part of the divine establishment which is exposed to 
our view to that more important one which lies beyond it, is on all 
hands confessed to be just. By this method Sir Isaac Newton has 
unfolded the system of nature; by the same method Bishop 
Butler has explained the system of grace ; and thus, to use the 
words of a writer, whom I quote with pleasure, “has formed and 
concluded a happy alliance between faith and philosophy.”* 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed to be im- 
perfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all difficulties respect- 
ing the government of God, and the designs of his Providence 
with regard to mankind (a degree of knowledge which we are not 


1 See the Notes to Serm, i. and v. 2 Ecclts. xiii. 24, 
° Mr. Mainwaring’s Dissertation, prefixed to his volume of Sermons. 
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furnished with faculties for attaining, at least in the present 
state); yet surely it is of importance to learn from it, that the 
natural and moral world are intimately connected, and parts of 
one stupendous whole or system; and that the chief objections 
which are brought against religion may be urged with equal force 
against the constitution and course of nature, where they are 
certainly false in fact. And this information we may derive from 
the work before us ; the proper design of which, it may be of use 
to observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, either natural or 
revealed, but to confirm that proof, already known, by considera- 
tions from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employed by our 
Author, let us now advert to his manner. of applying it, first to 
the subject of Natural Religion, and secondly to that of Revealed. 

1. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future life ; 
and with this the Treatise begins. Neither the reason of the thing, 
nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop Butler, give ground 
for imagining that the unknown event, death, will be our destruc- 
tion. The states in which we have formerly existed, in the womb 
and in infancy, are not more different from each other than from 
that of mature age in which we now exist: therefore, that we 
shall continue to exist hereafter, in a state as different from the 
present as the present is from those through which we have passed 
already, is a presumption favoured by the analogy of nature. All 
that we know from reason concerning death, is the effects it has 
upon animal bodies: and the frequent instances among men 
of the intellectual powers continuing in high health and vigour 
at the very time when a mortal disease is on the point of putting 
an end to all the powers of sensation, induce us to hope that it 
_ may have no effect at all on the human soul, not even so much as 
to suspend the exercise of its faculties; though if it have, the 
suspension of a power by no means implies its extinction, as 
sleep or a swoon may convince us’. 

The probability of a future state once granted, an important 
question arises, How best to secure our interest in that state? We 
find from what passes daily before us, that the constitution of 
nature admits of misery as well as happiness ; that both of these 
are the consequences of our own actions ; and these consequences 
we are enabled to foresee. Therefore, that our happiness or misery 
in a future world may depend on our own actions also, and that 
rewards or punishments hereafter may follow our good or ill 
behaviour here, is but an appointment of the same sort with what 
we experience under the divine government, according to the 
regular course of nature.” ? ; 

This supposition is confirmed from another circumstance, that 
the natural government of God, under which we now live, is also 


1 Part I. chap..i. ? Chap. ii. 
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moral ; in which rewards and punishments are the consequences 
of actions, considered as virtuous and vicious. Not that every 
man is rewarded or punished here in exact proportion to his 
desert; for the essential tendencies of virtue and vice, to 
produce happiness and the contrary, are often hindered from 
taking effect from accidental causes. However, there are plainly 
the rudiments and beginnings of a righteous administration to be 
discerned in the constitution of nature ; from whence we are led 
to expect that these accidental. hindrances will one day be 
removed, and the rule of distributive justice obtain completely in 
a more perfect state’. 

The moral government of God, thus established, implies in the 
notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral possibility of acting 
wrong, as well as right, in those who are the subjects of it. And 
the doctrine of religion, that the present life is in fact a state of 
probation for a future one, is rendered credible, from its being 
analogous throughout to the general conduct of Providence 
towards us with respect to this world; in which prudence is neces- 
sary to secure our temporal interest, just as we are taught that 
virtue is necessary to secure our eternal interest; and both are 
trusted to ourselves ?. 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation, implying 
in it difficulties and danger; it is also a state of discipline and 
improvement ; and that both in our temporal and religious capa- 
city. Thus childhood isa state of discipline for youth, youth for 
manhood, and that for old age. Strength of body, and maturity 
of understanding, are acquired by degrees; and neither of them 
without continual exercise and attention on our part, not only in 
the beginning of life, but through the whole course of it. So 
again with respect to our religious concerns, the present world is 
fitted to be, and to good men is, in event, a state of discipline and 
improvement for a future one. The several passions and propen- 
sions implanted in our hearts incline us, in a multitude of in- 
stances, to forbidden pleasures: this inward infirmity is increased 
by various snares and temptations, perpetually occurring from 
without: hence arises the necessity of recollection and self-govern- 
ment, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and forming our 
minds to habits of piety and virtue ; habits, of which we are ca- 
pable, and which, to creatures in a state of moral imperfection, 
and fallen from their original integrity, must be of the greatest 
use, as an additional security, over and above the principle of con- 
science, from the dangers to which we are exposed’. 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of nature, to 
the general doctrine of religion, destroyed or weakened by any 
notions concerning necessity. Of itself it is a mere word, the sign 
of an abstract idea: and as much requires an agent, that is, a 


' Part I. chap. iii. ? Chap. iv. 3 Chap. v. 
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necessary agent, in order to effect anything, as freedom requires a 
free agent. Admitting it to be speculatively true, if considered ag 
influencing practice, it is the same as false : for it is matter of ex- 
perience, that, with regard to our present interest, and as inhabit- 
ants of this world, we are treated as if we were free; and there- 
fore the analogy of nature leads us to conclude, that, with regard 
to our future interest, and as designed for another world, we shall 
be treated as free also. Nor does the opinion of necessity, sup- 
posing it possible, at all affect either the general proof of religion, 
or its external evidence’. 

Still objections may be made against the wisdom and goodness 
of the divine government, to which analogy, which can only show 
the truth or credibility of facts, affords no answer. Yet even here 
analogy is of use, if it suggest that the divine government is a 
scheme or system, and not a number of unconnected acts, and 
that this system is also above our comprehension. Now the go- 
vernment of the natural world appears to be a system of this 
kind ; with parts, related to’each other, and together composing a 
whole: in which system ends are brought about by the use of means,.. 
many of which means, before experience, would have been sus- 
pected to have had a quite contrary tendency; which is carried on 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing similar | 
effects; the utility of which general laws, and the inconveniences 
which would probably arise from the occasional or even secret sus- 
pension of them, we are in some sort enabled to discern”; but of 
the whole we are incompetent judges, because of the small part 
which comes within our view. Reasoning then from what we know, 
it is highly credible that the government of the moral world is a 
system also, carried on by general laws, and in which ends are 
accomplished by the intervention of means; and that both consti- 
tutions, the natural and the moral, are so connected, as to form 
together but one scheme. But of this scheme, as of that of the 
natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge, on ac- 
count of the mutual respect of the several parts to each other and 
to the whole, and our own incapacity to survey the whole, or, 
with accuracy, any single part. All objections therefore to the 
wisdom and goodness of the divine government may be founded 
merely on our ignorance*®; and to such objections our ignorance is 
the proper, and a satisfactory answer*. , : 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion being 
now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, to that 


1 Part I. chap. vi. 4 

2 See a treatise on Divine Benevolence, by Dr. Thomas Balguy, part ii. 

3 The ignorance of man is a favourite doctrine with Bishop Butler. It 
occurs in the Second Part of the Analogy; it makes the subject of his Fif- 
teenth Sermon; and we meet with it again in his Charge. Whether some- 
times it be not carried to a length which is excessive, may admit of doubt. 

* Part I. chap. vii. 
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which is Revealed ; and as an Introduction to an inquiry into the 
Credibility of Christianity, begins with the consideration of its 
Importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects. First, 
in its being a republication of Natural Religion, in its native sim- 
plicity, with authority, and with circumstances of advantage ; as- 
certaining in many instances of moment, what before was only 
probable, and particularly confirming the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments? Secondly, as revealing anew 
dispensation of Providence, originating from the pure love and 
mercy of God, and conducted by the mediation of his Son, and 
the guidance of his Spirit for the recovery and salvation of man- 
kind, represented ina state of apostacy and ruin. This account 
of Christianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct offices 
of these three divine Persons being once discovered to us, we are 
as much obliged in point of duty to acknowledge the relations we 
stand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our Mediator and Sancti- 
fier, as we are obliged in point of duty to acknowledge the relation 
we stand in to God the Father; although the two former of these 
relations be learnt from Revelation only, and in the last we are 
instructed by the light of nature; the obligation in either case 
arising from the offices themselves, and not at all. depending on 
the manner in which they are made known to us?. 

The presumptions against Revelation in general are, that it is 
not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what is so disco- 
vered, and that it was introduced and supported by miracles. But 
in a scheme so:large as that of the universe, unbounded in extent 
and everlasting in duration, there must of necessity be number- 


1 Admirable to this purpose are the words of Dr. T. Balguy, in the Ninth 
of his Discourses already referred to, p. xxv. ‘The doctrine of a life to come, 
some persons will say, is a doctrine of natural religion; and can never there- 
fore be properly alleged to show the importance of revelation. They judge 
perhaps from the frame of the world, that the present system is dmperfect ; 
they see designs in it not yet completed; and they think they have grounds 
for expecting another state, in which these designs shall be farthercarried on, 
and brought to a conclusion, worthy of infinite wisdom. I am not concerned 
to dispute the justness of this reasoning; nor do I wish to dispute it. But 
how far will it reach? Will it lead us to the Christian doctrine of a judg- 
ment to come? Will it give us the prospect of an eternity of happiness ? 
Nothing of all this. It shows us only, that death is not the end of our 
being ; that we are likely to pass hereafter into other systems, more favour- 
able than the present to the great ends of God’s providence, the virtue and 
the happiness of his intelligent creatures. But into what systems we are to 
be removed ; what new scenes are to be presented to us, either of pleasure or 
pain; what new parts we shall have to act, and to what trials and temptations 
we may yet be exposed; on all these subjects we know just-nothing. That 
our happiness for ever depends on our conduct here, isa most important pro- 
position, which we learn only from revelation.” 

? Part Ii. chap. i. 
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less circumstances which are beyond the reach of our faculties to 
discern, and which can only be known by divine illumination. 
And both in the natural and moral government of the world, 
under which we live, we find many things unlike one to another, 
and therefore ought not to wonder if the same unlikeness obtain 
between things visible and invisible ; although it be far from true, 
that revealed religion is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, 
as analogy may teach us. Nor is there anything incredible in 
Revelation, considered as miraculous ; whether miracles be sup- 
posed to have been performed at the beginning of the world, or 
after a course of nature has been established. Not at the begin- 
ning of the world; for then there was either no course of nature 
at all, or a power must have been exerted totally different from 
what that course is at present: all men and animals cannot have 
been born, as they are now; but a pair of each sort must have 
been produced at first, in a way altogether unlike to that in which 
they have been since produced ; unless we affirm, that men and 
animals have existed from eternity in an endless succession ; one 
miracle therefore at least there must have been at the beginning 
of the world, or at the time of man’s creation. Not after the settle- 
ment of a course of nature, on account of miracles being contrary 
to that course, or, in other words, contrary to experience; for, in 
order to know whether miracles, worked in attestation of a divine 
religion, be contrary to experience or not, we ought to be ac- 
quainted with other cases, similar or parallel to those in which 
miracles are alleged to have been wrought. But where shall we 
find ‘such similar or parallel cases? The world which we inhabit 
affords none: we know of no extraordinary revelations from God 
to man, but those recorded in the Old and New Testament ; all of 
which were established by miracles; it cannot therefore be said 
that miracles are incredible, because contrary to experience, when 
all the experience we have is in favour of miracles, and on the 
side of religion’. Besides, in reasoning concerning miracles, they 


1 © Tn the common affairs of life, common experience is sufficient to direct 
us. But will common experience serve to guide our judgment concerning the 
falt and redemption of mankind? From what we see every day, can we 
explain the commencement, or foretell the dissolution, of the world? To 
judge of events like these, we should be conversant in the history of other 
planets; should be distinctly informed of God’s various dispensations to all 
the different orders of rational beings. Instead then of grounding our reli- 
gious opinions on what we call experience, let us apply to a more certain 
guide; let us hearken to the testimony of God himself. The credibility of 
human testimony, and the conduct of human agents, are subjects perfectly 
within the reach of our natural faculties; and we ought to desire no firmer 
foundation for our belief of religion than for the judgments we form in the 
common affairs of life: where we seea little plain testimony easily outweighs 
the most specious conjectures, and not seldom even strong probabilities.” Dr. 
Balguy’s Fourth Charge. See also an excellent pamphlet entitled “ Remarks 
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ought not to be compared with common natural events, but with 
uncommon appearances, such as comets, magnetism, electricity ; 
which, to one acquainted only with the usual phenomena of na- 
ture, and the common powers of matter, must, before proof of 
their actual existence, be thought incredible !. 

The presumption against Revelation in general being des- 
patched, objections against the Christian Revelation, in particular 
against the scheme of it, as distinguished from objections against 
its evidence, are considered next. Now supposing a revelation to 
be really given, it is highly probable beforehand that it must 
contain many things appearing to us liable to objections. The 
acknowledged dispensation of nature is very different from what 
we should have expected: reasoning, then, from analogy, the 
revealed dispensation, it is credible, would be also different. Nor 
are we in any sort judges at what time, or in what degree, or man- 
ner, it is fit or expedient for God to instruct us in things confessedly 
of the greatest use, either by natural reason, or by supernatural 
information. Thus, arguing on speculation only, and without ex- 
perience, it would seem very unlikely that so important a remedy 
as that provided by Christianity, for the recovery of mankind 
from ruin, should have been for so many ages withheld; and, 
when at last vouchsafed, should be imparted to so few; and, after 
it has been imparted, should be attended with obscurity and doubt. 
And just so we might have argued, before experience, concerning 
the remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to which by 
nature we are exposed: for many of these were unknown to man- 
kind for a number of ages; are known but to few now; some 
important ones probably not discovered yet; and those which are, 
neither certain in their application, nor universal in their use: 
and the same mode of reasoning that would lead us to expect 
they should have been so, would lead us to expect that the neces- 
sity of them should have been superseded, by there being no 
diseases; as the necessity of the Christian scheme, it may be 
thought, might also have been superseded by preventing the fall 
of man, so that he should not have stood in need of a Redeemer 
at all2, 

As to objections against the wisdom and goodness of Chris- 
tianity, the same answer may be applied to them as was to the 
like objection against the constitution of nature. For here also, 
Christianity is a scheme or economy, composed of various parts, 
forming a whole; in which scheme means are used for the accom- 
plishing of ends; and which is conducted by general laws, of all 
of which we know as little as we do of the constitution of nature. 
And the seeming want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to 


on Mr. Hume’s Essay on the Natural History of Religion,” sect. 5; and the 
Sixth of Dr. Powell’s Discourses. 
' Part IL., chap. il. 2 Chap. ili, 
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be ascribed to the same cause as the like appearances of defects 
in the natural system; our inability to discern the whole scheme, 
and our ignorance of the relation of those parts which are dis- 
cernible to others beyond our view. 

The objections against Christianity as a matter of fact, and 
against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been obviated 
together, the chief of them are now to be considered distinctly. 
One of these, which is levelled against the entire system itself, is 
of this sort: the restoration of mankind, represented in Scripture 
as the great design of the Gospel, is described as requiring a long 
series of means, and persons, and dispensations, before it can be 
brought to its.completion; whereas the whole ought to have been 
effected at once. Now everything we sce in the course of nature 
shows the folly of this objection. For in the natural course of 
Providence ends are brought about by means, not operating 
immediately and at once, but deliberately, and in a way of pro- 
gression, one thing being subservient to another, this to somewhat 
further. The change of seasons, the ripening of fruits, the growth 
of vegetable and animal bodies, are instances of this. And there- 
fore, that the same progressive method should be followed in the 
dispensation of Christianity as is observed in the common dispen- 
sation of Providence, is a reasonable expectation, justified by the 
analogy of nature’. 

Another circumstance objected to in the Christian scheme is 
the appointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the world 
through him. But the visible government of God, being actually 
administered in this way, or by the mediation and instrumentality 
of others, there can be no general presumption against an appoint- 
ment of this kind, against his invisible government being exer- 
cised in the-same manner. We have seen already that with 
regard to ourselves this visible government is carried on by 
rewards and punishments; for happiness and misery are the 
consequences of our own actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious; and these consequences we are enabled to foresee. It 
might have been imagined, before consulting experience, that 
after we had rendered ourselves liable to misery by our own. ill 
conduct, sorrow for what was past, and behaving well for the 
future, would, alone and of themselves, have exempted us from 
deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine favour. But 
the fact is otherwise; and real reformation is often found to be 
of no avail, so as to secure the criminal from poverty, sickness, 
infamy, and death, the never-failing attendants on vice and extra- 
vagance exceeding a certain degree. By the course of nature then 
it appears, God does not always pardon a sinner on his repentance. 
Yet there is provision made, even in nature, that the miseries 
which men bring on themselves by unlawful indulgences may in 


1 Part II. chap. iv. 
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many cases be mitigated, and in some removed; partly by extra- 
ordinary exertions of the offender himself, but more especially 
and frequently by the intervention of others, who voluntarily, 
and from motives of compassion, submit to labour and sorrow, 
such as produce long and lasting inconveniences to themselves, as 
the means of rescuing another from the wretched effects of former 
imprudences. Vicarious punishment, therefore, or one person’s 
sufferings contributing to the relief of another, is a providential 
disposition in the economy of nature’: and it ought not to be 
matter of surprise, if by a method analogous to this we. be 
redeemed from sin and misery in the economy of grace. That 
mankind at present are in a state of degradation, different from 
that in which they were originally created, is the very ground of 
the Christian revelation, as contained in the Scriptures. Whether 
we acquiesce in the account that our being placed in such a state 
is owing to the crime of our first parents, or choose to ascribe it 
to any other cause, it makes no difference as to our condition: the 
vice and unhappiness of the world are still there, notwithstanding 
all our suppositions; nor is it Christianity that hath put us into 
this state. We learn also from the same Scriptures, what expe-_ 
yience and the use of expiatory sacrifices from the most early 
times might have taught us, that repentance alone is not sufficient 
to prevent the fatal consequences of past transgressions; but that 
still there is room for mercy, and that repentance shall be avail- 
able, though not of itself, yet through the mediation of a divine 
Person, the Messiah; who, from the sublimest principles of com- 
passion, when we were dead in trespasses and sins”, suffered and 
died, the innocent for the guilty, the just for the unjust ®, that we 
might have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
_ sins‘. In what way the death of Christ was of that efficacy it is 
said to be, in procuring the reconciliation of sinners, the Scrip- 
tures have not explained; it is enough that the doctrine is 
revealed; that it is not contrary to any truths which reason 
and experience teach us; and that it accords in perfect harmony 


,_ | Dr. Arthur Ashley Sykes, from whose writings some good may be col- 
lected ont of a multitude of things of a contrary tendency, in what he is 
pleased to call “ The Scripture Doctrine of Redemption” (see the observa- 
tions on the texts cited in his first chapter, and also in chapters the fifth and 
sixth), opposes what is here advanced by Bishop Butler; quoting his words, 
but without mentioning his name. If what is said above be not thought a 
sufficient answer to the objections of this author, the reader may do well to 
consult a Charge “On the Use and Abuse of Philosophy in the Study of 
Religion,” by the late Dr. Powell; who seems to me to have had the ob- 
servations of Dr. Sykes in his view, where he is confuting the reasonings of 
certain philosophising divines against the doctrine of Atonement.—Powell’s 
Discourses, Charge III., p. 842-848. 

? Ephes. ii. 1. 3 1 Pet, iii, 18, * Coloss, i. 14. 
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with the usual method of the divine conduct in the government 
of the world’. 

Again, it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation were 
true it must have been universal, and could not have been left 
upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his natural providence, 
dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only among creatures of 
the same species, but to the same individuals also at different 
times. Had the Christian revelation been universal at first, yet, 
from the diversity of men’s abilities, both of mind and body, their 
various means of improvement, and other external advantages, 
some persons must soon have been in a situation, with respect to 
religious knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much 
perhaps as they are at present: and all men will be equitably 
dealt with at last; and to whom little is given, of him little will 
be required. Then as to the evidence for religion being left 
doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like difficulties in practice, afford 
scope and opportunity for a virtuous exercise of the understand- 
ing, and dispose the mind to acquiesce and rest satisfied with any 
evidence that is real. In the daily commerce of life, men are 
obliged to act upon great uncertainties, with regard to success in 
their temporal pursuits; and the case with regard to religion is 
parallel. However, though religion be not intuitively true, the 
proofs of it which we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce 
us to embrace it, and dissatisfaction with those proofs may pos- 
sibly be men’s own fault”. 

Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidence there is 
for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its direct and funda- 
mental proofs, which are miracles and prophecies, there are many 
collaterial circumstances which may be united into one view, and 
altogether may be considered as making up one argument. In 
this way of treating the subject, the revelation, whether real or 
otherwise, may be supposed to be wholly historical; the design of 
which appears to be to give an account of the condition of religion 
and its professors, with a concise narration of the political state 
of things, as far as religion is affected by it during a great length 
of time, near six thousand years of which are already past. More 
particularly it comprehends an account of God’s entering into 
covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he would be their God, 
and that they should be his people; of his often interposing in 
their affairs ; giving them the promise, and afterwards the posses- 
sion, of a flourishing country; assuring them of the greatest 
national prosperity in case of their obedience, and threatening the 
severest national punishment in case they forsook him, and joined 
in the idolatry of their pagan neighbours. It contains also a 
prediction of a particular person to appear in the fulness of time, 
in whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be fulfilled: 


1 Part II. chap. v. 2 Chap. vi. 
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and it relates, that, at the time expected, a person did actually 
appear, assuming to be the Saviour foretold; that he worked 
various miracles among them, in confirmation of his divine 
authority; and, as was foretold also, was rejected and put to 
death by the very people who had long desired and waited for 
his coming; but that his religion, in spite of all opposition, was 
established in the world by his disciples, invested with supernatural 
powers for that purpose; of the fate and fortunes of which religion 

_ there is a prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Let any one now, after reading the above history, and, not knowing 
whether the whole were not a fiction, be supposed to ask, whether 
all that is here related be true? and, instead of a direct answer, 
let him be informed of the several acknowledged facts which are 
found to correspond to it in real life; and then let him compare 
the history and facts together, and observe the astonishing coin- 
cidence of both: such a joint review must appear to him of very 
great weight, and to amount to evidence somewhat more than 
human. And unless the whole series, and every particular cir- 
cumstance contained in it, can be thought to have arisen from 
accident, the truth of Christianity is proved?. 

The view here given of the moral and religious systems of 
Bishop Butler, it will immediately be perceived, is chiefly in- 
tended for younger students, especially for students in divinity ; 
to whom it is hoped it may be of use, so.as to encourage them to 
peruse with proper diligence the original works of the author 
himself. For it may be necessary to observe, that neither of the 
volumes of this excellent prelate are addressed to those who read 
for amusement, or curiosity, or to get rid of time. All subjects 
are not to be comprehended with the same ease; and morality 
and religion, when treated as sciences, each accompanied with 
difficulties of its own, can neither of them be understood as they 
ought without avery peculiar attention. But morality and religion 


1 Chap. vii. To the Analogy are subjoined two Dissertations, both ori 
ginally inserted in the body of the work. One on Personal Identity, in 
which are contained some strictures on Locke, who asserts that con- 
sciousness makes or constitutes personal identity; whereas, as our Author 
observes, consciousness makes only personality, or is necessary to the idea of 
a person, 2. ¢., a thinking intelligent being, but presupposes, and therefore 
cannot constitute, personal identity; just as knowledge presupposes truth, 
but does not constitute it. Consciousness of past actions does indeed 
show us the identity of ourselves, or gives us a certain assurance that we 
are the same persons or living agents now which we were at the time to 
which our remembrance can look back; but still we should be the same per- 
sons as we were, though this consciousness of what is past were wanting, 
though all that had been done by us formerly were forgotten; unless it be 
true that no person has existed a single moment beyond what he can re- 
member. The other Dissertation is On the Natwre of Virtue, which pro- 
perly belongs to the moral system of our Author already explained. 
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are not merely to be studied as sciences, or as being speculatively 
true; they are to be regarded in another and higher light,—as the 
rule of life and manners, as containing authoritative directions by 
which to regulate our faith and practice. And in this view, the 
infinite importance of them considered, it can never be an indif- 
ferent matter whether they be received or rejected. For both 
claim to be the voice of God; and whether they be so or not 
cannot be known till their claims be impartially examined. If 
they, indeed, come from Him, we are bound to conform to them at 
our peril; nor is it left to our choice whether we will submit to 
the obligations they impose upon us or not; for submit to them 
we must, in such a sense as to incur the punishments denounced 
by both against wilful disobedience to their injunctions. 
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LIFE OF DR. BUTLER. 


Dr. Josepn Burimr, a prelate of the most distinguished character 
and abilities, was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the year 1692, 
His father, Mr. Thomas Butler, who was a substantial and repu- 
table shopkeeper in that town, observing in his son Joseph’ an 
excellent genius and inclination for learning, determined to educate 
him for the ministry among the Protestant Dissenters of the 
Presbyterian denomination, For this purpose, after he had gone 
through a proper course of grammatical literature at the free 
grammar-school of his native place, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Philip Barton, a clergyman of the Church of England, he was 
sent to a Dissenting academy, then kept at Gloucester, but which 
was soon afterwards removed to Tewkesbury. The principal tutor 
of this academy was Mr. Jones, a man of uncommon abilities and 
knowledge, who had the honour of training up several scholars, 
who became of great eminence both in the Hstablished Church 
and among the Dissenters. At Tewkesbury Mr. Butler made an 
extraordinary progress in the study of divinity; of which he gave 
a remarkable proof in the letters addressed by him, while he resided 
at Tewkesbury, to Dr. Samuel Clarke, laying before him the doubts 
that had arisen in his mind, concerning the conclusiveness of some 
arguments in the Doctor’s demonstration of the being and attributes 
of God. The first of these letters was dated the 4th of November, 
1713; and the sagacity and depth of thought displayed in it imme- 
diately excited Dr. Clarke’s particular notice. This condescension 
encouraged Mr. Butler to address the Doctor again upon the same 
subject, which likewise was answered by him; and the corre- 
spondence being carried on in three other letters, the whole was 
annexed to the celebrated treatise before mentioned, and the 
collection has been retained in all the subsequent editions of that 
work, The management of this correspondence was entrusted by 
Mr. Butler to his friend and fellow-pupil, Mr. Secker, who, in order 
to conceal the affair, undertook to convey the letters to the post- 
office at Gloucester, and to bring back Dr, Clarke’s answers, When 


1 He was the youngest of eight children. 
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Mr. Butler’s name was discovered to the Doctor, the candour, 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had written, immediately 
procured hint the friendship of that eminent and excellent man. 
Our young student was not, however, durmg his continuance at 
Tewkesbury, solely employed in metaphysical speculations. and 
inquiries. Amother subject of his serious consideration was, the 
propriety of his becoming a Dissenting minister. Accordingly, 
he entered into an examination of the principles of nonconformity; — 
the result of which was such a dissatisfaction with them as deter- 
mined him to conform to the Established Church. This intentiom 
was, at first, disagreeable to his father, who endeavoured to divert 
him from. his purpose; and, with that view, called im the assistance 
of some eminent Presbyterian divines; but, finding his son’s reso- 
lution to be fixed, he at length suffered him to be removed to 
Oxford, where he was admitted a commoner of Oriel College, on 
the 17th of March, 1714. At what time he took Orders doth not 
appear, nor who the Bishop was by whom he was ordained; butiit 
is certain that he entered into the Church soon after his admission 
at Oxford, if it be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes assisted 
Mr. Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his living of Hendred, 
near Wantage. With this gentleman, who was the second son of 
Dr. William Talbot, successively Bishop of Oxford, Salisbury, and 
Durham, Mr. Butler formed an intimate friendship-at Oriel College; 
which friendship laid the foundation of all his subsequent pre- 
ferments, and procured for him a yery honourable situation when 
he was only twenty-six years of age. For it was in 1718 that, at 

‘the recommendation of Mr. Talbot, in conjunction with that of 
Dr. Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Joseph Jekyll to be preacher 
at the Rolls. This was three years before he had taken any degree 
at the University, where he did not go outi Bachelor of Law till 
the 10th of June, 1721, which, however, was as soon as that degree 
could suitably be conferred upon him. Mr. Butler continued at 
the Rolls till 1726; im the beginning of which year he published, 
in one volume, octavo, “Fifteen Sermons preached at that Chapel.” 
In the meanwhile, by the patronage of Dr. Talbot, Bishop of 
Durham, to whose notice he had been recommended (together with 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Secker) by Mr. Edward Talbot, om his death- 
bed, our Author had been presented first to the rectory of Haughton, 
near Darlington, and afterwards to that of Stanhope, in the same 
diocese. The benefice of Haughton was given to him in 1722, and 
that of Stanhope in 1725. At Haughton there was a necessity for 
rebuilding a great part of the parsonage-house, and Mr. Butler 
had neither money nor talents for that work. Mr. Secker, there- 
fore, who had always the interest. of his friends at heart, and had 
acquired a very considerable influence with Bishop Talbot, per- 
suaded that Prelate to give Mr. Butler, in exchange for Haughton, 
the rectory of Stanhope, which was not only free from any such 
imcumbrance, but was likewise of much superior ib being 
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indeed one of the richest parsonages in England. Whilst our 
Author continued preacher at the Rolls Chapel, he divided his 
time between his duty in town and country; but when he quitted 
the Rolls, he resided during seven years wholly at Stanhope, in 
the conscientious discharge of every obligation appertaining to a 
good parish priest. This retirement, however, was too solitary for 
his disposition, which had in it a natural cast of gloominess. And 
though his reciuse hours were by no means lost, either to private 
improvement or public utility, yet he felt at times, very painfully, 
the want of that select society of friends to which he had been 
accustomed, and which could inspire him with the greatest cheer- 
fulness. Mr. Secker, therefore, who knew this, was extremely 
anxious to draw him out into a more active and conspicuous 
scene, and omitted no opportunity of expressing this desire to 
such as he thought capable of promoting it. Having himself been 
appointed King’s Chaplain in 1732, he took occasion, in a conyer- 
sation which he had the honour of holding with Queen Caroline, 
to mention to her his friend Mr. Butler. The Queen said she 
thought he had been dead. Mr. Secker assured her he was not. 
Yet her Majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Blackburn, if he 
was not dead: his answer was, “ No, madam; but he is buried.” 
Mr. Secker continuing his purpose of endeavouring to bring his 
friend out of his retirement, found means, upon Mr. Charles Talbot’s 
being made Lord Chancellor, to have Mr. Butler recommended to 
him for his Chaplain. His Lordship accepted, and sent for him; 
and this promotion calling him to town, he took Oxford in his way, 
and was admitted there to the degree of Doctor of Law, on the 
8th of December, 1733. The Lord Chancellor, who gave him also 
a prebend in the church of Rochester, had consented that he should 
reside at his parish of Stanhope one half of the year. 

Dr. Butler being thus brought back into the world, his merit 
and his talents soon introduced him to particular notice, and 
paved the way for his rising to those high dignities which he 
afterwards enjoyed. In 1736 he was appointed Clerk of the Closet 
to Queen Caroline; and in the same year -he presented to her 
Majesty a copy of his excellent Treatise, entitled “The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature.” His attendance upon his Royal Mistress, by her especial 
command, was from seven to nine in the evening every day; and 
though this particular relation to that excellent and learned Queen 
was soon determined by her death, in 1737, yet he had been so 
effectually recommended by her, as well as by the late Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, to his Majesty’s favour, that in the next year 
he was raised to the highest order of the Church, by a nomination 
to the Bishopric of Bristol; to which see he was consecrated on 
the 3rd of December, 1738. King George II. not being satisfied 
with this proof of his regard to Dr. Butler, promoted him, in 
1740, to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, London, into which he was 
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installed on the 24th of May in that year. Finding the demands 
of this dignity to be incompatible with his parish duty at Stanhope, 
he immediately resigned that rich benefice. Besides our Prelate’s 
unremitted attention to his peculiar obligations, he was called 
upon to preach several discourses on public occasions, which were 
afterwards separately printed, and have since been annexed to the 
latter editions of the Sermons at the Rolls Chapel. In 1746, upon 
the death of Dr. Egerton, Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Butler was 
made Clerk of the Closet to the King; and, on the 16th of 
October 1750, he received another distinguished mark of his 
Majesty’s favour, by being translated to the see of Durham. This 
was on the 16th of October in that year, upon the decease of 
Dr. Edward Chandler. Our Prelate being thus appointed to 
preside over a diocese with which he had long been connected, 
delivered his first, and indeed his last Charge to his Clergy, at his 
primary visitation in 1751. The principal object of it was 
“Hxternal Religion.” The Bishop having observed, with deep 
. concern, the great and growing neglect of serious piety in the 
kingdom, insisted strongly on the usefulness of outward forms and 
institutions, in fixing and preserving a sense of devotion and duty 
in the minds of men. In doing this he was thought by several 
persons to speak too favourably of Pagan and Popish cerémonies, 
and to countenance, in a certain degree, the cause of superstition. 
Under that apprehension, an able and spirited writer, who was 
understood to be a Clergyman of the Church of England, pub- 
lished, in 1752, a pamphlet, entitled “A Serious Inquiry into the | 
Use and Importance of External Religion; occasioned by some 
passages in the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Durham’s Charge 
to the Clergy of that Diocese;—Humbly addressed to his Lord- 
ship.” Many persons, however, and we believe the. greater part 
of the Clergy of the diocese, did not think our Prelate’s Charge 
so exceptionable as it appeared to this author. The Charge, being 
printed at Durham, and having never been annexed to any of 
Dr. Butler’s other works, is now become extremely scarce; and it 
is observable, that it is the only one of his publications which 
ever produced him a direct literary antagonist. 

By this promotion, our worthy Bishop was furnished with ample 
means of exerting the virtue of charity; a virtue which eminently 
abounded in him, and the exercise of which was his highest de- 
light. But this gratification he did not long enjoy. He had been 
but a short time seated in his new bishopric, when his health began 
visibly to decline; and having been complimented, during his in- 
disposition, upon account of his great resignation to the Divine 
will, he is said to have expressed some regret that he should be 
taken from the present world so soon after he had been rendered 
capable of becoming much more useful in it. In his illness he 
was carried to Bristol, to try the waters of that place; but these 
proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, where, being past recovery, 
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he died on the 16th of June, 1752. His corpse was conveyed to 
Bristol, and interred in the cathedral there, where a monument, 
with an inscription, is erected to his memory. 

On the greatness of Bishop Butler’s character we need not-en- 
Jarge; for his profound knowledge, and the prodigious strength of 
his mind, are amply displayed in his incomparable writings. His 
piety was of the most serious and fervent, and, perhaps, somewhat 
of the ascetic kind. His benevolence was warm, generous, and 
diffusive. Whilst he was Bishop of Bristol, he expended, in re- 
pairing and improving the episcopal palace, four thousand pounds, 
which is said to have been more than the whole revenues of the 
bishopric amounted to during his continuance in that see. Be- 
‘sides his private benefactions, he was a contributor to the infirmary 
at Bristol, and a subscriber to three of the hospitals at London. 
He was likewise a principal promoter, though not the first founder, 
of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Northumberland. In supporting 
the hospitality and dignity of the rich and powerful diocese of 
Durham, he was desirous of imitating the spirit of his patron, 
Bishop Talbot. In this spirit he set apart three days every week 
for the reception and entertainment of the principal gentry of the 
country. Nor were even the Clergy who had the poorest bene- 
fices neglected by him. He not only occasionally invited them to 
dine with him, but condescended to visit them at their respective 
parishes. By his will he left five hundred pounds to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and some legacies to 
his friends and domestics. His executor and residuary legatee 
was his chaplain, the Rey. Dr. Nathanael Forster, a divine of 
distinguished literature. Bishop Butler wasnever married. Soon 
after his decease, the following lines, by way of epitaph, were 
written concerning him; and were printed first, if we recollect 
aright, in the London Magazine : 

Beneath this marble Butler lies entomb’d, 
Who, with a soul inflamed by love divine, 
His life in presence of his God consumed, 
Like the bright lamps before the holy shrine. 
His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold, 
That the wild passions of mankind controll'd ; 
Merit, wherever to be found, he sought. 
Desire of transient riches he had none ; 
These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense ; 
Bent to fulfill the ends of Providence ; 
His heart still fix’d on an immortal crown. 
His heart a mirror was, of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of his Maker shined ; 
Reflecting faithful to the throne above, 
Th’ irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove. 


The following epitaph, said to be written by Dr. Nathanael 
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Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone, in the cathedral church 
of Bristol, placed over the spot where the remains of Bishop Butler 
are deposited; and which, as it is now almost obliterated, it may 
be worth while here to preserve : 


Hs: 

Reyerendus admodum in Christo Pater 
JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL.D. 
Hujusce primo Diceceseos 
Deinde Dunelmensis Episcopus. 
Qualis quantusque Vir erat 
Sua libentissime agnovit etas: 

Et si quid Preesuli aut Scriptori ad famam valent 
Mens altissima, 

Ingenii perspicacis et subacti Vis, 
Animusque pius, simplex, candidus, liberalis, 
Mortui haud facile evanescet memoria. 
Obiit Bathonie 16 Kalend. Julii, 

ALD. 1752. 

Annos natus 60. 
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PROBABLE evidence is essentially distinguished from demonstra- 
tive by this, that it admits of degrees; and of all variety of them, 
from the highest moral certainty, to the very lowest presumption. 
We cannot indeed say a thing is probably true upon one very 
slight presumption for it; because, as there may be probabilities 
on both sides of a question, there may be some against it; and 
though there be not, yet a slight presumption does not beget that 
degree of conviction which is implied in saying a thing is pro- 
bably true. But that the slightest possible presumption is of the 
nature of a probability, appears from hence; that such low pre- 
sumption often repeated, will amount even to moral certainty. 
Thus a man’s having observed the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, 
affords some sort of presumption, though the lowest imaginable, 
that it may happen again to-morrow; but the observation of this 
event for so many days, and months, and ages together, as it has 
been observed by mankind, gives. us a full assurance that it will. 
That which chiefly constitutes Probability is expressed in the word 
Likely, 7. ¢., like some truth, or true event (verisimile) ; like it, in 
itself, in its evidence, in some more or fewer of its circumstances !, 
For when we determine a thing to be probably true, suppose that 
an event has or will come to pass, it is from the mind’s remarking 
in it a likeness to some other event, which we have observed has 
come to pass. And this observation forms, in numberless daily in- 
stances, a presumption, opinion, or full conviction, that such event 
has or will come to pass; according as the observation is, that the 
like event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, so far as our 
observation reaches, come to pass at like distances of time, or place, 


1 He observes, with reference to this subject, “Though the common 
experience of the ordinary course of things have justly a mighty influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuse credit to anything pro- 
posed to their belief, yet there is one case wherein the strangeness of the 
fact lessens not the assent to a fair testimony given of it. For where such 
supernatural events are suitable to ends aimed at by Him who has the power 
to change the course of nature, then, under such circumstances, they may be 
Jitter to procure belief, by how much the more they are beyond or contrary to 
ordinary observation. This is the proper case with miracles, which, well 
attested, do not only find credit themselves, but give it also to other truths 
which need such confirmation.”—Zd, 
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or upon like occasions. Hence arises the belief, that a child, if it 
lives twenty years, will grow up to the stature and steength of a 
man; that food will contribute to the preservation of its life, and 
the want of it for such a number of days be its certain destruction. 
So likewise the rule and measure of our hopes and fears concern- 
ing the success of our pursuits ; our expectations that others will 
act so and so in such circumstances; and our judgment that such 
actions proceed from such principles; all these rely upon our 
having observed the like to what we hope, fear, expect, judge ; I 
say, upon our haying observed the like, either with respect to 
others or ourselves. And thus, whereas the prince! who had 
always lived in a warm climate, naturally concluded in the way 
of analogy, that there was no such thing as water’s becoming hard, 
because he had always observed it to be fluid and yielding; we, 
on the contrary, from analogy conclude, that there is no presump- 
tion at all against this?; that it is supposable there may be frost in 
England any given day in January next; probable that there will 
on some day of the month; and that there is a moral certainty, 
2. é. ground for an expectation without any doubt of it, in some 
part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an imperfect 
kind of information; and is to be considered as relative only to 
beings of limited capacities. For nothing which is the possible 
object of knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be pro- 
bable to an infinite Intelligence; since it cannot but be discerned 
absolutely as it is in itself—certainly true, or certainly false. But 
to us, probability is the very guide of life. 

From these things it follows, that in questions of difficulty, or 
such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evidence cannot be 
had, or is not seen; if the result of examination be, that there 
appears upon the whole, any the lowest presumption on one side, 
and none on the other, or greater presumption on one side, though 
in the lowest degree greater; this determines the question, even 


1 The story is thus told by Mr. Locke in the “Chapter of Probability :”— 
“ A Dutch ambassador, entertaining the King of Siam with the particu- 
larities of Holland, which he was inquisitive after, amongst other things told 
him, that the water in his country would sometimes be so hard in cold weather 
that men walked upon it, and that it would bear an elephant, if he were 
there. ‘To which the king replied, ‘ Hitherto I have believed the strange 
things you have told me, because I looked upon you as a sober fair man; but 
now I am sure you lie.’ ”—d, . 

2 But it has been well observed by Dr. Leland, that experience may assure 
us that facts or events wre possible, but not that the contrary vs impossible. The 
greatest uniformity and frequency of experience cannot prove the certainty 
of an event, nor even afford the least probability that it would never happen 
otherwise. For aught, we know, there may be occasions on which it would 
fail, and secret causes in the frame of things which sometimes may counteract 
those by which it is produced.—d. 
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in matters of speculation; and in matters of practice, will lay us 
under an absolute and formal obligation, in point of prudence and 
of interest, to act upon that presumption or low probability, though 
it be so low as to leave the mind in very great doubt which is the 
truth. For surely a man is as really bound in prudence to do 
what upon the whole appears, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, to be for his happiness, as what he certainly knows to be 
so. Nay further, in questions of great consequence, a reasonable - 
man will think it concerns him to remark lower probabilities and 
presumptions than these; such as amount to no more than show- 
ing one side of a question to be as supposable and credible as the 
other: nay, such as but amount to much less even than this. For 
numberless instances might be mentioned respecting the common 
pursuits of life, where a man would be thought, in a literal sense, 
distracted, who would not act, and with great application too, not 
only upon an even chance, but upon much less, and where the pro- 
bability or chance was greatly against his succeeding '. 

It is not my design to inquire further into the nature, the 
foundation, and measure of probability; or whence it proceeds 
that likeness? should beget that presumption, opinion, and full 
conviction, which the human mind is formed to receive from it, 
and which it does necessarily produce in every one; or to guard 
against the errors to which reasoning from analogy is liable. This 
belongs to the subject of Logic, and is a part of that subject which 
has not yet been thoroughly considered. Indeed I shall not take 
upon me to say, how far the extent, compass, and force, of analogical 
reasoning, can be reduced to general heads and rules, and the 
whole be formed into a system. But though so little in this way 
has been attempted by those who have treated of our intellectual 
powers, and the exercise of them; this does not hinder but that 
we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that analogy is of 
weight, in various degrees, towards determining our judgment and 
our practice. Nor does it in anywise cease to be of weight in 
those cases, because persons, either given to dispute, or who require 
things to be stated with greater exactness than our faculties ap- 
pear to admit of in practical matters, may find other cases in 


1 See Part II. chap. vi. 

* Likeness, that is, of ratios or relations, Asywy éuedrns (Archbishop 
Whately’s “ Rhetoric”). In every analogical argument there must be two 
ratios, and, of course, two terms in each ratio. The ratios must be distinct, but 
all the four terms need not; one term may be repeated in each ratio, and so 
three distinct termsare sufficient. One ratio being better known than another, 
serves to explain it, Thus in Origen’s and Butler's analogical arguments, 
one term is repeated in each ratio, and one ratio explains the other: the ratio 
of the Author of nature to difficulties in nature is like the ratio of the 
Author of nature to difficulties in Scripture; and again, the ratio of God to 
the present experienced dispensation is like the ratio of God to the future 
revealed dispensation.—(W.) 
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which it is not easy to say whether it be, or be not, of any weight; 
or instances of seeming analogies, which are really of none. It is 
enough to the present purpose to observe, that this general way 
of arguing is evidently natural, just, and conclusive. For there ig 
no man can make a question but that the sun will rise to-morrow }, 
and be seen, where it is seen at all, in the figure of a circle, and 
not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen? has with 
singular sagacity observed, that he who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from him who is the Author of Nature, may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the 
constitution of Nature. And in a like way of reflection it may be 
added, that he who denies the Scripture to have been from God 
upon account of these difficulties, may, for the very same reason, 
deny the world to have been formed by him. On the other hand, 
if there be an analogy or likeness between that system of things 
and dispensation of Providence, which Revelation informs us of, 
and that system of things and dispensation of Providence which 
Experience together with Reason informs us of, z.¢, the known 
course of Nature; this is a presumption that they have both the 
same author and cause; at least so far as to amswer objections 
against the former’s being from God, drawn from anything which 
is analogical or similar to what is in the latter, which is ac- 
knowledged to be from him; for an Author of Nature is here 
supposed. ae 

Forming our notions of the constitution and government of 
the world upon reasoning, without foundation for the principles 
which we assume, whether from the attributes of God, or anything 
else, is building a world upon hypothesis, like Des Cartes. Form- 
ing our notions upon reasoning from principles which are certain, 
but applied to cases to which we have no ground to apply them 

1 Aman brought into being at maturity, and placed in a desert island, 
would abandon himself to despair when he first saw the sun set and the 
night come on; for he could have no expectation that ever the day would be 
renewed. But he is transported with joy when he again beholds the glorious 
orb appearing in the east, and the heavens and the earth illuminated as 
before. He again views the declining sun with apprehension, yet not without 
hope; the second night is less dismal than the first, but still very uncom- 
fortable, owing to the weakness of the probability produced by one favourable 
instance. As the instances grow more numerous, the probability becomes 
stronger and stronger; yet it may be questioned whether a man in these 
circumstances would ever arrive at so high a degree of moral certainty in this 
matter as we experience, who know not only that the sun has risen every 
day since we began to exist, but also that the same phenomenon has happened 
regularly for more than five thousand years, without failing in a single 
jnstance.— Beattie on Truth. (Ed.) 

2 Xen wey rob y2 voy drak rapadckaevoy rod xricavros Toy, xOopeny elves rad= 
ras cus ypudes remsiobas, Ori doe wee) THs nrloems aruvrg rois Cnroves soy 
reel abris Aoyov, radra xual weg) cuv yeuGav.—Philocal, p. 23. Hd. Cant, 
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(like those who explain the structure of the human body and 
the nature of diseases and medicines from mere mathematics 
without sufficient data), is an error much akin to the former; 
since what is assumed in order to make the reasoning applicable, 
is Hypothesis. But it must be allowed just, to join abstract 
reasonings with the observation of facts, and argue from such 
facts as are known to others that are like them ; from that part 
of the divine government over intelligent creatures which comes 
under our view, to that larger and more general government over 
them which is beyond it; and from what is present to collect what 
is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining being prac- 
tical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act upon in 
the common pursuits of life; being evidently conclusive, in 
various degrees, proportionable to the degree and “exactness of 
the whole analogy or likeness ; and having so great authority for 
its introduction into the subject of religion, even revealed reli- 
gion; my design is to apply it to that subject in general, both 
natural and revealed: taking for proved, that there is an intelli- 
gent Author of Nature, and natural Governor of the world. For 
as there is no presumption against this prior to the proof of it, so 
it has been often proved with accumulated evidence; from this 
argument of analogy and final causes, from abstract reasonings, 
from the most ancient tradition and testimony, and from the 
general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, so far as I can 
find, to be denied by the generality of those who profess them- 
selves dissatisfied with the evidence of religion. 

As there are some who, instead of thus attending to what is in 
fact the constitution of Nature, form their notions of God’s govern- 
ment upon hypothesis, so there are others who indulge themselves 
in vain.and idle speculations how the world might possibly have 
been framed otherwise than it is; and upon supposition that 
' things might, in imagining that they should, have been disposed 
and carried on after a better model than what appears in the 
present disposition and conduct of them. Suppose now a person 
of such a turn of mind to go on with his reveries till he had at 
length fixed upon some particular plan of Nature as appearing to 
him the best. One shall scarce be thought guilty of detraction 
against human understanding, if one should say, even beforehand, 
that the plan which this speculative person would fix upon 
though he were the wisest of the sons of men, probably. would 
not be the very best, even according to his own notions of best; 
whether he thought that to be so which afforded occasions and 
motives for the exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was 
productive of the greatest happiness, or that these two were 
necessarily connected, and run up into one and the same plan. 
However, it may not be amiss, once for all, to see what would be 
the amount of these emendations and imaginary improvements 
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upon the system of Nature, or how far they would mislead us. 
And it seems there could be no stopping till we came to some - 
such conclusions as ‘these: that all creatures should at first be 
made as perfect and as happy as they were capable of ever being; 
that nothing, to be sure, of hazard or danger should be put upon 
them to do—some indolent persons would perhaps think nothing 
at all—or, certainly, that effectual care should be taken that they 
should, whether necessarily or nat, yet eventually and in fact, 
always do what was right and most conducive to happiness, which 
would be thought easy for infinite power to effect, either by not 
giving them any principles which would endanger their going 
wrong, or by laying the right motive of action in every instance 
before their minds continually in so strong a manner as would 
never fail of inducing them to act conformably to it’: and that 
the whole method of government by punishments should be 
rejected as absurd; as an awkward roundabout method of car- 
rying things on; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose for 
which it would be supposed creatures were made, namely, hap- 
iness. 
‘ Now, without considering what is to be said in particular to the 
several parts of this train of folly and extravagance, what has 
been above intimated is a full direct general answer to it, namely, 
that we may see beforehand that we have not faculties for this 
kind of speculation. For though it be admitted that, from the 
first principles of our nature, we unavoidably judge or determine 
some ends to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into one, that 
this one is absolutely the best, and consequently that we must 
conclude the ultimate end designed in the constitution of Nature 
and conduct of Providence is the most virtue and happiness pos- 
sible; yet we are far from being able to judge what particular 
disposition of things would be most friendly ahd assistant to 
virtue ; or what means might be absolutely necessary to produce 
the most happiness in a system of such extent as our own world 
may be, taking in all that is past and to come, though we should 
suppose it detached from the whole of things. Indeed we are so 
far from being able to judge of this, that we are not judges what 
may be the necessary means of raising and conducting one person 
to the highest perfection and happiness of his nature. Nay, even 
in the little affairs of the present life, we find men of different 
educations and ranks are not competent judges of the conduct of 
-each other. Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral per- 
fection to God, and to deny all imperfection of him. And this 
will for ever be a practical proof of his moral character, to such as 
will consider what a practical proof is; because it is the voice 
of God speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the happiness, and vice the misery, of every 
creature ; and that regularity and order and right cannot but 
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prevail finally in a universe under his government. But we are 
in no sort judges what are the necessary means of accomplishing 
this end. 

Let us then, instead of that idle and not very innocent employ- 
ment of formmg imaginary models of a world, and schemes of 
governing it, turn our thoughts to what we experience to be the 
conduct of Nature with respect to intelligent creatures; which 
may be resolved into general laws or rules of administration, im 
the same way as many of the laws of Nature respecting inani- 
mate matter may be collected from experiments. And let us 
compare the known constitution and course of things with what 
is said to be the moral system of Nature, the acknowledged dis- 
pensations of Providence, or that government which we find our- 
selves under, with what religion teaches us to belHeye and expect, 
and see whether they are not analogous and of a piece. And 
upon such a comparison it will, I think, be found that they are 
very much so; that both may be traced up to the same general 
laws, and resolved into the same principles of divine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered is of pretty large 
extent, and consists of several parts; in some more, in others Jess 
exact. In some few instances perhaps it may amount to a real 
practical proof; in others not so. Yetin these it is a confirmation 
of what is proved otherwise. It will undeniably show, what too: 
many want to have shown them, that the system of Religion, both 
natural and revealed, considered only as a system, and prior to 
the proof of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of Nature 
be so too. And it will afford an answer to almost all objections 
against the system both of natural and revealed Religion; though 
not perhaps an answer in so great a degree, yet in a very consider- 
able degree an answer to the objections against. the evidence of iti; 
for objections against a proof, and objections against what is said 
to be proved, the reader will observe are different things. 

Now the divine government of the world, implied in the notion 
of religion in general and of Christianity, contains in it—that 
mankind is appointed to live in a future state’; that there every 
one shall be rewarded or punished*; rewarded or punished re- 
spectively for all that behaviour here, which we comprehend under 
the words virtuous or vicious, morally good or evil’; that our pre- 
sent life is a probation, a state of trial4, and of discipline‘, for 
that future one; notwithstanding the objections, which men may 
fancy they have, from notions of Necessity, against there being 
any such moral plan as this at all®; and whatever objections may 
appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, as it stands 
so imperfectly made known to us at present?; that this world 
being in a state of apostasy and wickedness, and consequently of 
ruin, and the sense both of their condition and duty being greatly 

Chi 2 OR) ChE 9 Chi 8 Choy * Oh vk 
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corrupted amongst men, this gave occasion for an additional 
dispensation of Providence of the utmost importance!; proved 
by miracles?; but containing in it many things appearing to us 
strange, and not to have been expected?; a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which is a scheme or system of things*; carried on by the 
mediation of a divine person, the Messiah, in order to the recovery 
of the world’; yet not revealed to all men, nor proved with the 
strongest possible evidence to all those to whom it is revealed; 
but only to such a part of mankind, and with such particular 
evidence, as the wisdom of God thought fit®. The design then 
of the following Treatise? will be to show that the several parts 
principally objected against in this moral and Christian dispensa- 
tion, including its scheme, its publication, and the proof which 
God has afforded us of its truth; that the particular parts princi- 
pally objected against in this whole dispensation, are analogous to 
what is experienced in the constitution and course of Nature, or 
Providence; that the chief objections themselves which are 
alleged against the former, are no other than what may be alleged 
with like justness against the latter, where they are found in fact 
to be inconclusive ; and that this argument from analogy is in 
general unanswerable, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of 
religion®’, notwithstanding the objections which may seem to lie 
against it, and the real ground which there may be for difference 
of opinion, as to the particular degree of weight which is to be 
laid upon it. This is a general account of what may be looked 
for in the following Treatise. And I shall begin it with that which 
is the foundation of all our hopes and of all our fears—all our 
hopes and fears, which are of any consideration—I mean a Future 


Life. 


t Part) LT. ch. i. 2 Ch. ii. 3 Ch. iii. 4 Ch. iv. 5eChi v> 
§ Ch. vi. vii. 

7 Iknow no author who has made a more just and happy use of analogical 
reasoning than Bishop Butler, in his “Analogy of Religion.” In that excellent 
work, the author does not ground any of the truths of religion upon analogy 
as their proper evidence. He only makes use of analogy to answer objections 
against them. When objections are made against the truths of religion, which 
may be made with equal strength against what we know to be true in the 
course of nature, such objections can have no weight.—Dr. Reid. 

5 Ch. viii. 
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THE 


ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 


“PART I. 
OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


SrranceE difficulties have been raised by some concerning 
personal identity, or the sameness of living agents, implied 
in the notion of our existing now and hereafter, or in any 
two successive moments; which, whoever thinks it worth 
while, may see considered in the first Dissertation at the 
end of this Treatise. But without regard to any of them 
here, let us consider what the analogy of nature, and the 
several changes which we have undergone, and those which 
we know we may undergo without being destroyed, suggest, 
as to the effect which death may, or may not, have upon 
us; and whether it be not. from thence probable, that we 
may survive this change, and exist in a future state of life 
and perception. 

I. From our being born into the present world in the 
helpless imperfect state of infancy, and having arrived from 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of na- 
ture in our own species, that the same creatures, the same 
individuals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, 
with capacities of action, of enjoyment and suffering, in one 
period of their being, greatly different from those appointed 
them in another period of it. And in other creatures the 
same law holds. For the difference of their capacities and 
states of life at their birth (to go no higher) and in maturity: 
the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 


their locomotive powers by such change; and birds and in 
G 
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sects bursting the shell of their habitation, and by this 
means entering into a new world, furnished with new ac- 
commodations for them, and finding a new sphere of action 
assigned them; these are instances of this general law of 
nature. Thus all the various and wonderful transformations 
of animals are to be taken into consideration here. But 
the states of life.in which we ourselves existed formerly in 
the womb and in our infancy, are almost as different from 
our present in mature age, as it is possible to conceive any 
two states or degrees of life can be. Therefore that we are 
to exist hereafter, in a state as different (suppose) from our 
present, as this is from our former, is but according to the 
analogy of nature; according to a natural order or appoint- 
ment, of the very same kind with what we have already ex- 
perienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, of 
happiness and misery; for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjoying pleasure and suffering pain. Now that we have 
these powers and capacities before death, is a presumption 
that we shall retam them through and after death; indeed a 
probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the 
destruction of those living powers: because there is in every 
ease a probability, that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which we 
have some reason to think they will be altered. This is 
that kind’ of presumption or probability from analogy, ex- 
pressed in the very word continuance, which seems our only 
natural reason for believing the course of the world will 
continue to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history cam carry us back. Nay, it seems 
our only reason for believing, that any one substance now 
existing will continue to exist a moment longer; the self- 
existent substance only excepted.. Thus, if men were as- 
sured that the unknown event, death, was not the destruction 
of our faculties of perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension that any other power or event, uncon- 
nected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of each creature’s death; and therefore no 

1 I say kind of presumption or probability 3 for I do not mean to affirm 


that there is the same degree of conviction, that our living powers will con- 
tinue after death, as there is that our substances will. 
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doubt but that they would remain after it; which shows the 
high probability that our living powers will continue after 
death, unless there be some ground to think that death is 
their destruction’. or, if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be highly pro- 
bable we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think 
death will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life commonly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused suspi- 
cion, that in the great shock and alteration which we shall 
undergo by death, we, 7. ¢., our living powers, might be 
wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
really no particular distinct ground or reason for this appre- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the thing, or from the analogy 
of nature. 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the thing, that 
death is the destruction of living agents, because we know 
not at all what death is in itself; but only some of its 
effects, such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones. 
And these effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruc- 
tion of a living agent. And besides, as we are greatly in 
the dark, upon what the exercise of our living powers de- 
pends, so we are wholly ignorant what the powers them- 
selves depend upon; the powers themselves as distin- 
guished, not only from their actual exercise, but also from 
the present capacity of exercising them, and as opposed to 
their destruction; for sleep, or however a swoon, shows us, 
not only that these powers exist when they are not exercised, 
as the passive power of motion does in inanimate matter ; 


1 Destruction of living powers is a manner of expression unavoidably 
ambiguous; and may signify either the destruction of a living being, so as 
that the sume living being shall be incapable of ever percewing or acting 
agai at all; or the destruction of those means and instruments by which tt 
as capable of its present life, of its present state of perception and of action. 
It is here used in the former sense. When it is used in the latter, the epithet 
present is added. The loss of a man’s eye is a destruction of living powers 
in the latter sense. But we have no reason to think the destruction of living 
powers, in the former sense, to be possible. We have no more reason to 
think a being endued with living powers, ever loses them during its whole 
existence, than to believe that a stone ever acquires them. F 

G 
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but shows also that they exist when there is no present 
capacity of exercising them; or that the capacities of exer- 
cising them for the present, as well as the actual exercise of 
them, may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves 
remain undestroyed. Since then we know not at all upon 
what the existence of our living powers depends, this shows 
further, there can no probability be collected from the reason 
of the thing, that death will be their destruction; because 
their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death; upon somewhat quite out of the reach 
of this king of terrors. So that there is nothing more 
certain, than that the reason of the thing shows us no con- 
nection between death and the destruction of living agents. 
Nor can we find anything throughout the whole analogy of 
nature, to afford us even the slightest presumption, that 
animals ever lose their livmg powers; much less if it 
were possible that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so as 
to see what becomes of them. This event removes them 
from our view. It destroys the sensible proof, which we had 
before their death, of their being possessed of living powers, 
but does not appear to afford the least reason to believe that 
they are, then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period to which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability of their re- 
taining them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sen- 
sible credibility is given to it, by observing the very great 
and astonishing changes which we have experienced; so 
great, that our existence in another state of life, of percep- 
tion and of action, will be but according to a method of 
providential conduct, the like to which has been already 
exercised even with regard to ourselves; according to a 
course of nature, the like to which we have already gone 
through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, how 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
voice of reason even distinctly heard in this case; as we are 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forward, 
delusive faculty’; ever obtruding beyond its sphere; of 

* There is no subject on which doubts and difficulties may not be started 
by ingenious and disputatious men; and, therefore, from the number of their 
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some assistance indeed to apprehension, but the author of 
all error: as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude 
conceptions of things, taking for granted that we are ac- 
quainted with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of: it 
may be proper to consider the imaginary presumptions, that 
death will be our destruction arising from these kinds of 
early and lasting prejudices; and to show how little they 
can really amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest 
ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death’s being the destruction of 
living beings must. go upon supposition that they are com- 
pounded and so discerptible’. But since consciousness is 


a single and indivisible power, it should seem that the subject | 
in which it resides must be so too. For were the motion of | 


any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 


motion to exist, and part not to exist, 7. ¢., part of this matter | 
to move and part to be at rest, then its power of motion | 
would be indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which | 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter: for if | 


this could be divided into two, one part might be moved 
and the other at rest, which is contrary to the supposition ’®. 
In like manner it has been argued’®, and, for anything -ap- 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception or 


objections, and the length of the controversy to which they give occasion, we 
cannot in any case conclude that the original evidence is weak, or even that 
it is not obvious and striking. Were we to presume that every principle is 
dubious against which spurious objections may be contrived, we should be 
quickly led into universal scepticism. The two ways in which the ingenuity 
of speculative men has been most commonly employed, are dogmatical asser- 
tions of doubtful opinions, and subtle cavils against certain truths.—Gerard’s 
Dissertations, ii. 4. (Ed.) 

! There are three distinct questions relating to a future life here consi- 
dered. Whether death be the destruction of living agents; if not, whether 
it be the destruction of their present powers of reflection, as it certainly is 
the destruction of their present powers of sensation; and, if not, whether it be 
the suspension, or discontinuance of the exercise, of these present reflecting 
powers. Now, if there be no reason to believe the last, there will be, if that 
were possible, less for the next, and less still for the first—Zd. 

2 The above argument may be thus stated: “If we could be divided, each 
separate part of us would have the power of consciousness in itself; and 
there would follow separate consciousnesses, which is contrary to our 
hypothesis. We, therefore, the living beings that we call ourselves, are 
indivisible.” —(D.) 

3 See Dr. Clarke’s Letter to Mr. Dodwell, and the defences of it. 
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consciousness, which we have of our own existence, is indi- 
visible, so-as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of 
it should be here and the other there’, the perceptive 
power, or the power of consciousness, is indivisible too, 
and consequently the subject in which it resides, 7. ¢., the 
conscious Bemg. Now upon supposition that the living agent 
which each man ealls himself, is thus a single being, there 
is at least no more difficulty in conceiving than im con- 
ceiving it to be acompound, and of which there is the proof 
now mentioned; it follows, that our organized bodies are no 
more ourselves, or part of ourselves, than any other matter 
around us. And it Is as easy to conceive how matter, which 
is no part of ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the 
menner which our present bodies are, as how we can re- 
ceive impressions from, and have power over, any matter. 
Tt is as easy to conceive that we may exist out of bodies as 
im them; that we might have animated bodies of any other 
organs and senses wholly different from these now given us, 
and that we may hereafter animate these same or new 
bodies variously modified and organized, as to coneeive 
how we can animate such bodies as our present. And, 
lastly, the dissolution of all these several organized bodies, 
supposing ourselves’ to have successively animated them, 
would have no more conceivable tendency to destroy the 
living beings ourselves, or deprive us of living faculties—the 
faculties of perception and.of action—than the dissolution 
of any foreign matter, which we are capable of receiving 
impressions from, and making use of, for the eommon oe- 
casions of life *. 

IL. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living agent 


‘1 That it is highly unreasonable and absurd to suppose the soul made up 
of imnumerable consciousnesses, as matter is necessarily made up of innu- 
merable parts; and, on the contrary, that it is highly reasonable to believe 
the seat of thought to be a simple substance; such as cannot naturally be 
divided and crumbled into pieces, as all matter is naturally subject to be,— 
must of necessity be confessed. Consequently, the soul will not be liable to 
be dissolved at the dissolution of the body, and therefore it will naturally be 
immortal. All this seems to follow, at least, with the highest degree of 
probability, from the single consideration of the soul being endued with 
sense, thought, or consciousness.—Clarke’s Evidences. (Hd.) 

? To avoid the fallacy which all modes of expression would occasion which 
involve particular theories in them, Butler is often obliged to employ a 
circuitous, and apparently awkward style, in stating his arguments. . + . 
Thus in his chapter, “On a Future Lite,” he does not speak of. the soul as 
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cannot indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimental observations. But as these fall in 
with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us to 
conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves; and therefore show us, that 
we have no reason to believe their destruction to be ours, 
even without determiming whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, that men 
may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even the 
greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the same living 
agents. And persons can trace up the existence of them- 
selves toa time, when the bulk of their bodies was éx- 
tremely small, in comparison of what it is in mature age; 
and we cannot but think that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents; as they may now lose great part of 
their present body and remain so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, from. that 
never-ceasing attrition, which there is in every part of them. 
Now things of this kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish 
between these living agents ourselves and large quantities: 
of matter, in which we are very nearly interested, since 
these may be alienated, and actually are in a daily course of 
succession, and -changing their owners; ‘whilst we are 
assured that each living agent remains one and the same 
permanent being!. And this, general observation leads us 
on to the followimg ones. 

First. That we have no way of determining by experience, 
what is the certain bulk of the livmg being each maw calls’ 
himself; and yet, till it be determined that it is larger in 
bulk than the solid elementary particles of matter, which 


an immaterial or naturally immortal principle, since his object is to employ 
such arguments as would be conclusive, whatever theory of the soul ke main- 
tained; appealing simply to such facts as are signs of its posthumous 
existence, whatever may be its nature. Hence his use of such expressions 
as “faculties of perception and action,” “living powers,” “living agents,” 
“the living being each’ man calls himself,” &c., which, to be justly estimated, 
must be regarded as exclusions of any particular theory concerning the soul; 
so as to leave the question of a future life, as there entered into, purely a 
“question of fact—Preface to Hampden’s Essay on the Philosophacal 
Evidences of Christianity. (Ed.) 
? See Dissertation I. 
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there is no ground to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolu- 
tion of it, of the living being, even though it should not be 
absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly. From our being so nearly related to and in- 
terested in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and 
bones, and afterwards ceasing to be at all related to them, 
the living agents ourselves remaining all this while unde- 
stroyed notwithstanding such alienation, and consequently 
these systems of matter not being ourselves; it follows 
further, that we have no ground to conclude any other, sup- 
pose internal systems of matter, to be the living agents our- 
selves; because we can have no ground to conclude this, 
but from our relation to and interest in such other systems 
of matter; and therefore we can have no reason to conclude 
what befalls those systems of matter at death to be the de- 
struction of the living agents. We have already several 
times over lost a great part or perhaps the whole of our 
body, according to certain common established laws of 
nature; yet we remain the same living agents: when we 
shall lose as great a part, or the whole, by another common 
established law of nature, death, why may we not also re- 
main the same? ‘That the alienation has been gradual in 
one case, and in the other will be more at once, does not 
prove anything to the contrary. We have passed unde- 
stroyed through those many and great revolutions of matter, 
so peculiarly appropriated to us ourselves; why should we 
imagine death will be so fatal to us? Nor can it be ob- 
jected, that what is thus alienated or lost, is no part of our 
original solid body, but only adventitious matter; because 
we may lose entire limbs, which must have contained many 
solid parts and vessels of the original body; or if this be 
not admitted, we have no proof that any of these solid parts 
are dissolved or alienated by death. ‘Though, by the way, 
we are very nearly related to that extraneous or adventitious 
matter, whilst it continues united to, and distending the 
several parts of our solid body. But after all, the relation 
a person bears to those parts of his body, to which he is the 
most nearly related ; what does it appear to amount to but 
this, that the living agent, and those parts of the body . 
mutually affect each other? And the same thing, the same 
thing in kind though not in degree, may be said of all 
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foreign matter, which gives us ideas, and which we have any 
power over. From these observations the whole ground of 
the imagination is removed, that the dissolution of any 
matter is the destruction of a living agent, from the interest 
he once had in such matter. 
Thirdly. If we consider our body somewhat more dis- 
tinctly, as made up of organs and instruments of percep- 
tion and of motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. 
Thus the common optical experiments show, and even the 
observation how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we 
see with our eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that we see with them in 
any other sense ; any other, I mean, which would lead us 
to think the eye itself a percipient. The: like is to be said 
of hearing; and our feeling distant ‘solid matter by means 
of somewhat in our hand seems an instance of the like 
kind, as to the subject we are considering. All these are 
instances of foreign matter, or such as is no part of our 
body being instrumental in preparing objects for, and con- 
veying them to, the perceiving power, in a manner similar 
or like to the manner in which our organs of sense prepare 
and convey them. Both are in a like way instruments of 
our receiving such ideas from external objects, as the Au- 
thor of Nature appointed those external objects to be the 
occasions of exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently 
instances of this; namely, of matter which is no part of our 
body preparing objects for, and conveying them towards the 
perceiving power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. 
And if we see with our eyes only in the same manner as 
we do with glasses, the like may justly be concluded, ‘from 
analogy, of all other senses. It is not intended by anything 
here said, to affirm that the whole apparatus of vision, or of 
perception by any other of our senses, can be traced through 
all its steps, quite up to the living power of seeing or per- 
ceiving; but that so far as it can be traced by experimental 
observations, so far it appears that our organs of sense pre- 
pare and convey on objects, in order to their being per- 
ceived in like manner as, foreign matter does, without 
affording any shadow of appearance that they themselves 
perceive. And that we have no reason to think our organs 
of sense percipients is confirmed by instances of persons 
losing some of them, the living beings themselves, their 
former occupiers, remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed 
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also by the experience of dreams ; by which we find we are 
at present possessed of a latent, and what would otherwise 
be an unimagined unknown power of perceiving sensible 
objects, in as strong and lively a manner without our external 
organs of sense as with them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or directing 
motion by will and choice; upun the destruction of a limb, 
this active power remains, as it evidently seems, unlessened ; 
so as that the living being who has: suffered this loss, 
would be capable of moving as before, if it had another 
limb to move with. It can walk by the help of an artificial 
leg; just as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach 
towards itself and to move things, beyond the length and 
the power of its natural arm; and this last it does in the 
same manner as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, 
things nearer and of less weight. Nor is there so much as 
any appearance of our limbs being endued with a power 
of moving or directing themselves; though they are adapted, 
like the several parts of a machine, to be the instruments 
of motion to each other, and some parts.of the same limb 
to be instruments of motion to other parts of it. 

Thus a man determines, that he will look at such an ob- 
ject through a microscope; or being lame, suppose, that he 
will walk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His 
eyes and his feet no more determine in these cases, than 
the microscope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to 
think they any more put the determination in practice; or 
that his eyes are the seers or his feet the moyers, in any 
other sense than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon 
the whole then, our organs of serise and our limbs are cer- 
tainly instruments, which the living persons ourselves make: 
use of to perceive and move with: there is not any proba 
bility, that they are any more; nor, consequently, that we 
have any other kind of relation to them, than what we have 
to any other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
ception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (I 
say any other kind of relation, for I am not speaking of the 
degree of it); nor consequently is there any probability, that 
the alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the de- 
struction of the perceiving and moving agent). 

' Butler’s caution, in treating this subject, is a striking contrast to the 


boldness of those philosophers who, have concluded, with all the confidence 
of demonstration, that what is not compounded nor made up of parts cannot 
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And thus our findmg, that the dissolution of matter in 
which living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution; and that. the destruction of several of the organs 
and instruments of perception and of motion belonging to 
them, is not their destruction ; shows demonstratively, that 
there is no ground to think that the dissolution of any other 
matter, or destruction of any other organs and instruments, 
will be the dissolution or destruction of living agents, from 
the like kind of relation. And we have no reason to think 
we stand in any other kind of relation to anything which 
we find dissolved by death '. ate 


be dissolved; (Butler says, “ which there is no ground to think any natural 
power can dissolve;”) and, therefore, that the human soul is essentially and 
necessarily immortal. “ Et cum simplex natura animi esset, neque haberet 
in se quidquam admetum dispar sui atque dissimile, non posse eum 
dividi; quod si non possit, non posse interire.” “But this argument,” 
says Dugald Stewart, “I am afraid, supposing it were logical, proves too 
much; for it concludes as strongly against the possibility of the soul’s 
being created as dissolved ; and, accordingly, we find that almost all the 
ancient philosophers who believed in a future state maintained also the 
doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence. Nay, some of them seem to have 
considered the latter point as still better established than the former. In 
the Pheedon of Plato, in which Socrates is introduced as stating to his friends, 
immediately before his execution, the proofs of a future state, Cebes, who 
is one of the speakers in the dialogue, admits that he has been successful in 
establishing the doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence, but insists on further 
proofs of the possibility of its surviving the body. Although our knowledge 
of the nature of man may not be sufficient to afford us any positive argument 
on the subject, yet if it can be shown that the dissolution of the body does 
not necessarily infer the extinction of the soul; and still more, if it can be 
shown that the presumption is in favour of the contrary supposition; the moral 
proof of a future retribution will meet with a more easy reception, when 
the doctrine is freed from the metaphysical difficulties which it has been 
apprehended to involve. It is in this moderate form that the argument 
from the light of nature is stated by Butler; and the considerations he 
mentions prove fully, not only that xo preswmption against a future state 
can be collected from the dissolution of the body, but that the contrary 
supposition is more agreeable to the analogy of nature.” Surely this is 
contrary to what Dugald Stewart has stated, “that the more common fact is, 
that the body and mind seem to decay together ;” for this common fact, 
must be considered as a presumption against a future state, which is collected 
from the dissolution of the body. It is a valéd presumption, although it may 
be overbalanced by greater probabilities on the other particular theory 
concerning the soul; so as to leave the question of a future life, as there 
entered into, purely a question of fact.—Preface to Hampden’s Essay om th 
Philosophical Evidence of Christianity. (Ld.) 

1 The sum of the argument is this. It is found by experience that the 
dissolution of systems of matter with which we are connected is not the 
destruction of ourselves, as living beings. And, therefore, it admits of 
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But it is said these observations are equally applicable to 
brutes; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, that they 
should be immortal, and by consequence capable of ever- 
lasting happiness. Now this manner of expression is both 
invidious and weak; but the thing intended by it is really 
no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or moral 
consideration. For 1st, Suppose the invidious thing, de- 
signed in such a manner of expression, were really implied, 
as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality of brutes: 
namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, and be- 
come rational and moral agents; even this would be no dif- 
ficulty: since we know not what latent powers and capacities 
they may be endued with. ‘There was once, prior to expe- 
rience, as great presumption against human creatures as 
there is against the brute creatures, arriving at that degree 
of understanding, which we have in mature age. For we 
can trace up our own existence to the same original with 
theirs. And we find it to be a general law of nature, that 
creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion should ~ 
be placed in a condition of being, in which they are alto- 
gether without the use of them, for a considerable length of 
their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, 
before they come to the exercise of these capacities in any 
degree at all. But then, 2ndly, the natural immortality of 
brutes does not in the least imply, that they are endued with 
any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And the 
economy of the universe might require, that there should 
be living creatures without any capacities of this kind. And_ 
all difficulties as to the manner how they are to be disposed 
of are so apparently and wholly founded in our ignorance, 
that it is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any, but 
such as are weak enough to think they are acquainted with 
the whole system of things. There is then absolutely no- 
thing at all in this objection, which is so rhetorically urged, 
against the greatest part of the natural proofs or presump- 
tions of the immortality of human minds; I say the greatest 
part; for it is less applicable to the following observation, 
which is more peculiar to mankind : 

III. That as it is evident our present powers and capacities 
demonstrative proof that it is in no degree probable that any other system of 


matter, standing to us ina like relation, could by its dissolution affect us 
more fatally than these.—(D.) 
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of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend upon our 
gross body in the manner in which perception by owr organs 
of sense does; so they do not appear to depend upon it at 
all in any such manner, as to give ground to think, that the 
dissolution of this body will be the destruction of these our 
present powers of reflection, as it will of our powers of sensa- 
tion; or to give ground to conclude, even that it will be so 
much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states of life and 
perception, greatly different from each other; each of which 
has its own. peculiar laws and its own peculiar enjoyments 
and sufferings. When any of our senses are affected or 
appetites gratified with the objects of them, we may be said to 
exist or live in astate of sensation. When none of our senses 
are affected or appetites gratified, and yet we perceive, and 
reason, and act, we may be said to exist or live in a state 
of reflection. Now it is by no means certain, that anything 
which is dissolved by death is any way necessary to the 
living being in this its state of reflection, after ideas are 
gained. For, though, from our present constitution and 
condition of being, our external organs of sense are neces- 
sary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting powers, as 
carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are in architecture; yet 
when these ideas are brought in, we are capable of reflecting 
in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the greatest 
pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by means of that 
reflection, without any assistance from our senses; and 
without any at all, which we know of, from that body 
which will be dissolved by death. It does not appear then, 
that the relation of this gross body to the reflecting being 
is, in any degree, necessary to thinking; to our intel- 
lectual enjoyments or sufferings; nor, consequently, that 
the dissolution or alienation of the former by death, will 
be the destruction of those present powers, which render 
us capable of this state of reflection. Further, there are in- 
stances of mortal diseases, which do not at all affect our 
present intellectual powers; and this affords a presumption, 
that those diseases will not destroy these present powers. 
Indeed, from the observations made above’, it appears, that 
there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting each 


1 Pp, 85—90. 
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other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruction of 
the living agent. And by the same reasoning, it must ap- 
pear too, that there is no presumption, from their mutually 
affecting each other, that the dissolution of the body is the 
destruction of our present reflecting powers; but instances 
of their not affecting each other, afford a presumption of 
the contrary. Instances of mortal diseases not impairing our 
present reflecting powers, evidently turn our thoughts even 
from imagining such diseases to be the destruction of them. 
Several things, indeed, greatly affect all our living powers, 
and at length suspend the exercise of them; as for instance 
drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep; and from 
hence we might have imagined it would destroy them, till 
we found by experience the weakness of this way of judging. 
But in the diseases now mentioned, there is not so much as 
this shadow of probability, to lead us to any such conclusion, 
as to the reflecting powers which we have at present. For 
in those diseases, persons the moment before death appear 
to be in the highest vigour of life. They discover appre- 
hension, memory, reason, all entire; with the utmost force 
of affection; sense of a character, of shame and honour; 
and the highest mental enjoyments and sufferings, even to 
the last gasp: and these surely prove even greater vigour of 
life than bodily strength does'. Now what pretence is there 
for thinking, that a progressive disease when arrived to such 
a degree, J mean that degree which is mortal, will destroy 
those powers, which were not impaired, which were not 
affected by it, during its whole progress quite up to that de- 
gree? And if death by diseases of this kind is not the 
destruction of our present reflecting powers, it will scarce 
be thought that death by any other means is. : 

It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
on further; and there appears so little connection between 
our bodily powers of sensation, and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude that death, 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or mterrupt our continuing to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For suspen- 
sion of reason, memory, and the affections which they excite, 

* Just as there is no presumption, from the body and the living being 


mutually affecting one another, that the destruction of the one is the destruc- 
tion of the other.—(W.) 
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is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied in our notion 
of it. And our daily experiencing these powers to be exer- 
cised, without any assistance, that we know of, from those 
bodies which will be dissolved by death; and our finding 
often that the exercise of them is so lively to the last; these 
things afford a sensible apprehension, that death may not, per- 
haps, be so much as a discontinuance of the exercise of these 
powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which it im- 
plies. So that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to our present, yet may not be entirely 
beginning anew, but going on. Death may, in some sort 
and in some respects, answer to our birth; which is not a 
suspension of the faculties which we had before it, or a total 
change of the state of life in which we existed when in the 
womb, but a continuation of both, with such and such great 
alterations. 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our present life 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course of 
things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of life, 
as our birth does*; a state in which our capacities, and 
sphere of perception and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For as our relation to our external organs 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to 
our existing, immediately, and of course, in a higher state 
of reflection. ‘The truth is, reason does not at all show us 
in what state death naturally leaves us. But were we sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers ; 
yet the suspension of a power and the destruction of it, are 
effects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 


1 There are three distinct questions, relating to a future life, here con- 
sidered: Whether death be the destruction of living agents; if not, Whether 
it be the destruction of their present powers of reflection, as it certainly is 
the destruction of their present powers of sensation; and if not, Whether it 
be the suspension, or discontinuance of the exercise of these present reflect- 
ing powers. Now, if there be no reason to believe the last, there will be, 
if that were possible, less for the next, and less still for the first—Ed. 

® This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brachmans, vopeiGewy 
ly ite 3h wiv wedv tobdde Bley, Os dy Axwhy nvopevay elves" Tov 3: davaroy, yéveow 
eis rév vrs Blov, nal cov eddatwove Trois Girocopioacs. Lib. xv. p. 1039, Ed. 
Amst. 1707. To which opinion perhaps Antoninus may allude in these 
words, ws vy reguetvess, wore tu Bovov ix THs yaorpes Tihs yuvains ov seendn, 
obras txdexecbas, thy aur ty 4 7d pur deidy cov TW EAVTQOY TOUTOV LATENT EA, 
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sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other; or conclude even to the lowest degree of 
probability, that the same kind of force which is sufficient 
to suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so 
much, will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to show 
how little presumption there is, that death is the destruc- 
tion of human creatures. However, there is the shadow of 
an analogy', which may lead us to imagine it is the sup- 
posed likeness which is observed between the decay of vege- 
tables ‘and of living creatures. And this likeness is, indeed, 
sufficient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers 
of the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our present 
life. But in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that 
there appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the 
present question, because one of the two subjects compared 
is wholly void of that which is the principal and chief thing 
in the other, the power of perception and of action, and 
which is the only thing we are inquiring about the continu- 
ance of. So that the destruction of a vegetable is an event 
not similar or analogous to the destruction of a living 
agent”, 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusive 
custom of substituting imagination in the room of experi- 
ence, we would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand; if we would argue only from that®, and from 


" St. Paul, indeed, as our blessed Lord had already done (St. John xii. 24), 
in a popular and unsystematic way, does answer objections against the resur- 
rection, by analogy from the works of nature. (1 Cor. xy. 36.) “The seed 
dies; it is only the germ or bud that springs up: the body of the seed first 
feeds this bud, and then turns to corruption.” It is particularly to be noted 
that St. Paul is not speaking of the cdentity of the raised bodies.—See Whitby 
in loco. (Hd.) 

2 It is insisted on that there is nothing in the doctrine of a future state 
to take it out of the class of matwral truths, or of those truths which make a 
part of natural religion; since by “ natural” we are not to understand merely 
“what we see at present,” but as implying that which is stated, fixed, and 
settled. Therefore that there should be another life, and that a social one, 
that its blessings should be exactly proportioned to our virtues, and that all 
its blessings should flow more directly from God Himself than is the case 
here,—all of this may be both true and xatwral.—(D.) 

* It is thus that Herodotus, for example, is continually arguing, (See 
Book ii., ch. 38, as bya cupPdrromus, roior tudavicr r& wh yryvornopcvee 
Texporpouevos.)— Ld, 
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that form our expectations, it would appear at first sight, 
that as no probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing, so none 
can be collected from the analogy of nature, because we 
cannot trace any living beings beyond death. But as we 
are conscious that we are endued with capacities of percep- 
tion and of action, and are living persons; what we are to 
‘go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee some 
accident or event, which will endanger those capacities, or 
be likely to destroy us, which death does in nowise appear 
to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass 
into new scenes, and a new state of life and action, just as 
naturally as we came into the present. And this new state 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages of it, 
advantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, accord- 
ing to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every one 
in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And though the 
advantages of that future natural state should not be be- 
stowed, as those of the present in some measure are, by 
the will of the society, but entirely by his more immediate 
action, upon whom the whole frame of nature depends ;, yet 
this distribution may be just as natural, as their being dis- 
tributed here by the instrumentality of men. And, indeed, 
though one were to allow any confused undetermined sense, 
which people please to put upon the word natural, jt would 
be a shortness of thought scarce credible,.to imagine that 
no system or course of things can be so, but only what we 
see at present’: especially whilst the probability of a future 
life, or the natural immortality of the soul, is admitted upon 
the evidence of reason; because this is really both admitting 
and denying at once a state of being different from the pre- 
sent to be natural. But the only distinct meaning of that 
word is, stated, fixed, or settled; since what is natural as 
much requires and presupposes an intelligent agent to render 
it so, i. ¢., to effect it continually, or at stated times, as what 
is supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once. And 
from hence it must follow, that persons’ notion of what is 
natural will be enlarged m proportion to their greater know- 
ledge of the works of God, and the dispensations of his 
Providence. Nor is there any absurdity in supposing that 


' See Part II. chap. ii, and Part II. chap. iv. 
H 
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there may be beings in the universe, whose capacities, and 
knowledge, and views, may be so extensive, as that the 
whole Christian dispensation may to them appear natural, 
i. e.~analogous or conformable to God’s dealings with other 
parts of his creation ; as natural as the visible known course 
of things appears to us. For there seems scarce any other 
possible sense to be put upon the word, but that only in 
which it is here used ; similar, stated, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here in- 
sisted: upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 
seems to answer all the purposes of religion in like manner- 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a 
demonstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of 
religion. For that we are to live hereafter is just as recon- 
cilable with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be 
accounted for by it, as that we are now alive is; and there- 
fore nothing can be more absurd than to argue from that 
scheme, that there can be no future state. But as religion 
implies a future state, any presumption against such a state is 
a presumption against religion. And the foregoing observa- 
tions remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to @ 
very considerable degree of probability, one fundamental 
doctrine of religion, which, if believed, would greatly open 
and dispose the mind seriously to attend to the general evi- 
dence of the whole. 


CHAPTER It. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD BY REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS; 
AND PARTICULARLY OF THE LATTER. 


Tsar which makes the question concerning a future life to 
be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of happiness 
and misery. And that which makes the consideration of it 
to be of so great importance to us, is the supposition of our 
happiness and misery hereafter depending upon our actions 
here. Without this, indeed, curiosity could not but some- 
times bring a subject, in which we may be so highly in- 
terested, to our thoughts, especially upon the mortality of 
others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable 
men would not take any further thought about hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
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minds, if it were certain that our future interest no way de- 
pended upon our present behaviour’; whereas, on the con- 
trary, if there be ground, either from analogy or anything 
else, to think it does, then there is reason also for the most 
active thought and solicitude, to secure that interest, to be- 
have so as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that 
happiness in another life, which we not only suppose our- 
selves capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in 
our own power. And whether there be ground for this last 
apprehension certainly would deserve to be most seriously 
considered, were there, no other proof of a future life and 
interest than that presumptive one, which the foregoing 
observations amount'to”. 

Now in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, is put in our own power. For pleasure 
and pain are the consequences of our actions, and we are 
endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of fore- 
seeing these consequences. We find by experience he does 
not so much as preserve our lives, exclusively of our own care 
and attention, to provide ourselves with, and to make use of, 
that sustenance, by which he has appointed our lives shall 
be preserved, and without which he has appointed they shall 
not be preserved at all. And in general we foresee that the 
external things, which are the objects of our various passions, 
can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting our- 
selves in such and such manners; but by thus exerting 
ourselves we obtain and enjoy these objects, in which our 
natural good consists, or by this means God gives us the 
possession and enjoyment of them. I know not that we 
have any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means 
of our own actions. And by prudence and care we may, for 
the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet; or, 


1 Butler means to assert, in conformity with the principle laid down in the 
introduction as to the necessity of our balancing chances in cases of uncer- 
tainty, and taking what, upon the whole, appears to be the safer course, that 
unless we could be quite sure that our future happiness does not depend upon 
our conduct here, we are bound, as reasonable beings, to act as if it did so 
depend, and to endeavour by a good life to secure an interest in eternity.— Hd. 

2 While, on the one hand, more than casual thought about a future state 
would be unreasonable, if it could be proved that there is no connection 
between our conduct and our happiness there, on the other, there is cause for 
the most active thought concerning our behaviour in this world, if it can be 
shown to be probable, in ever so slight a degree, that such is the Sn D.) 

H 
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on the contrary, we may, by rashness, ungoverned passion, 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as miser- 
able as ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
selves extremely miserable, i.¢., to do what they know before- 
hand will render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit 
of which they know, by instruction, example, experience, 
will be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness, and untimely 
death. This every one observes to be the general course 
of things, though it is to be allowed, we cannot find by 
experience that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions without regard to 
their behaviour, why he does not make them happy without 
the instrumentality of their own actions, and prevent their 
bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another matter. 
Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the nature 
of things which we are unacquainted with’. Or less hap- 
piness, it may be, would upon the whole be produced by 
such a method of conduct than is by the present”. Or, 
perhaps, divine goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we 
make very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness, but a disposition to make 
the good, the faithful, the honest man happy. Perhaps an 
infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with seeing his crea- 
tures behave suitably to the nature which he has given them, 
to the relations which he has placed them in to each other, 
and to that which they stand in to himself; that relation 
to himself, which, during their existence, is even necessary, 
and which is the most important one of all: perhaps, I say, 
an infinitely perfect Mind.may be pleased with this moral 
piety of moral agents in and for itself, as well as upon ac- 
count of its being essentially conducive to the happiness of 
his creation. Or the whole end, for which God made, and 


' 


' Part I. chap. vii. 

2 As in the physical world, much that appears rough and rugged, when 
viewed closely, becomes smooth and level at a more distant glance, or viewed 
in a more comprehensive light, just so partial evil may be, and probably is, in 
some way or other, subservient to universal good. It will be observed that . 
Butler is very fond of this argument, which is nearly identical with that 
which he so often alleges as the ground of his conclusions, viz., the ignorance 
of man as to the things around him, when viewed as a whole. Here “we 
see in part.” (1 Cor. xiii. 9.)—Zd. 
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thus governs the world, may be utterly beyond the reach of 
our faculties; there may be somewhat in it as impossible for 
us to have any conception of as for a blind man to have a 
conception of colours. But however this be, it is certain 
matter of universal experience that the general method of 
Divine administration is forewarning us, or giving us capa- 
cities to foresee, with more or less clearness, that if we act 
so and so, we shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, such 
sufferings, and giving us those enjoyments, and making us 
feel those sufferings, in consequence of our actions. 

“But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of 
nature.” True. This is the very thing which I am ob- 
serving. It is to be ascribed to the general course of na- 
ture; 7.¢., not surely to the words or ideas course of nature, 
but to him who appointed it and put things into it, or to a 
course of operation from its uniformity or constancy called 
natural’, and which necessarily implies an operating agent. 
For when men find themselves necessitated to confess an 
Author of Nature, or that God is the natural governor of the 
world, they must not deny this again, because his govern- 
ment is uniform; they must not deny that he does things at 
all, because he does them constantly, because the effects of 
his acting are permanent, whether his acting be so or not, 
though there is no reason to think itis not”. In short every 
man in everything he does, naturally acts upon the fore- 
thought and apprehension of avoiding evil or obtaining good; 
and if the natural course of things be the appointment of 
God, and our natural faculties of knowledge and experience: 
are given us by him, then the good and bad consequences. 
which follow our actions are his appointment, and our fore- 
sight of those consequences is a warning given us by him. 
how we are to act®. 


1 Pages 97, 98, 

2 God being admitted as the Author of nature, we can prove demonstra. 
tively that these results are to be ascribed to his agency. or the particular: 
is contained in the universal; and if the whole course of nature be from 
God, then this one particular course of things, namely, the consequences of 
our actions, must be from God also.——(D.) 

3 If the “general course of nature” be God’s appointment, and ald our 
natural faculties of knowledge his gift, then are these consequences his 
appointment, and our foresight of them his gift; for the particular, in either 
case, comes under the universal; and this foresight, moreover, was intended 
for a warning as to action, and for an inducement thereto.—(W.) 
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“Ts the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every par- 
ticular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon gra- 
tifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and as a 
reward to us for so doing?” No, certainly. Nor is it to be 
said that our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
sight of each particular object to which they do or can ex- 
tend, objects which are destructive of them, or which for 
any other reason it may become us to turn our eyes from. 
Yet there is no doubt but that our eyes were intended for 
us to see with. So neither is there any doubt, but that the 
foreseen pleasures and pains belonging to the passions were 
intended in general to induce mankind to act in such and 
such manners. : 

Now from this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand he has appointed satis- 
faction and delight to be the consequence of our acting in 
one manner, and pain and uneasiness.of our acting in an- 
other, and of our not acting at all; and that we find the con- 
sequences, which we were beforehand informed of, uniformly 
to follow, we may learn that we are at present actually under 
his government in the strictest and most proper sense, in 
such a sense as that he rewards and punishes us for our 
actions'. An Author of Nature bemg supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction of reason as a matter of experience, that 
we are thus under his government; under his government 
in the same sense as we are under the government of civil 
magistrates. Because the annexing pleasure to some ac- 
tions and pain to others, in our power to-do or forbear, and 
giving notice of this appomtment beforehand to those whom 
it concerns, is the proper formal notion of government. 
Whether the pleasure or pain which thus follows upon our 
behaviour be owing to the Author of Nature’s acting upon 
us every moment which we feel it, or to his having at once 
contrived and executed his own part in the plan of the world, 
makes no alteration as to the matter before us. For if civil 
magistrates could make the sanctions of their laws take place 
without interposing at all, after they had passed them, with- 


' From the experienced fact that happiness and misery are appointed by 
God to depend wpon our own conduct in a certain uniform and foreseen order 
of consequences, we proceed to argue that we are at present actually under 
God’s government, in that most strict and proper sense which implies rewards 
and punishments for our conduct.—( TW.) 
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out a trial, and the formalities of an execution; if they were 
able to make their laws execute themselves, or every offender 
to execute them upon himself, we should be just in the 
same sense under their government then as we are now, 
but in a much higher degree and more perfect manner. 
Vain is the ridicule with which one foresees some persons 
will divert themselves upon finding lesser pains considered 
as instances of divine punishment. There is no possibility 
of answering or evading the general thing here intended, 
without denying all final causes. Jor final causes being 
admitted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must-be 
admitted, too, as instances of them. And if they are, if God 
annexes delight to some actions and uneasiness to others, 
with an apparent design to induce us to act so and so, then 
he not only dispenses happiness and misery, but also re- 
wards and punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which 
we feel, upon doing what tends to the destruction of our 
bodies, suppose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon 
wounding ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature 
to prevent our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; 
this is altogether as much an instance of his punishing our 
actions, and consequently of our being under his govern- 
ment, as declaring by a voice from heaven, that if we acted 
so, he would inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it, 
whether it be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature is that of a master or governor, prior to the 
consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our case, 
which we find by experience, is, that he actually exercises 
dominion or government over us at present by rewarding 
and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and proper a 
sense of these words, and even in the same sense, as children, 
servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by those who 
govern them?!. _ 

And thus the whole analogy of Nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows that there is nothing in- 

' The sum of the argument is to this effect:—In this natural course of 
things we find the true conception of its Author, prior to any consideration of 
his moral attributes, to be the less a governor ; that, as a fact, his govern- 
ment over us is being now carried on by means of rewards and punishments ; 
and that, therefore, it is in no sort incredible that he will show himself in 


the same character and carry on a similar government in a future state 
of things.—(D.) 
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credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will 
reward and punish men for their actions hereafter; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing. For the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that government over us, which 
implies in it rewarding and punishing!. 


But, as divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper 
to mention some circumstances in the natural course of 
punishments at present, which are analogous to what re- 
ligion teaches us concerning a future state of punishment; 
indeed, so analogous, that as they add a further credibility 
to it, so they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension 
of it in those who will attend to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such miseries 
naturally follow such and such actions of imprudence and 
wilfulness, as well as actions more commonly and more dis- 
tinctly considered as vicious; and that these consequences, 
when they may be foreseen, are properly natural punish- 
ments annexed to such actions. For the general thing here 
insisted upon is, not that we see a great deal of misery in the 
world, but a great deal which men bring upon themselves 
by their own behaviour, which they might have foreseen and 
avoided. Now the circumstances of these natural punish- 
ments, particularly deserving our attention, are such as these: 
—that oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in consequence 
of, actions which procure many present advantages, and 
are accompanied with much present pleasure; for imstance, 
sickness and untimely death are the consequence of intem- ’ 
perance, though accompanied with the highest mirth and 
jollity; that these punishments are often much greater than 
the advantages or pleasures obtained by the actions, of which 
they are the punishments or consequences; that though we 
may imagine a constitution of nature, in which these natural 
punishments, which are, in fact, to follow, would follow im- 
mediately upon such actions being done, or very soon after; 
we find, on the contrary, in our world, that they are often 


1 The eternity of Divine punishments is one of those doctrines which are 
most extensively assailed in the present day. The eternity of punishments 
and of rewards, however, must stand or fall together; and when the former 
comes to be denied, it will not be long before the latter is disputed also.— Hd. 
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delayed a great while, sometimes even till long after the ac- 
tions occasioning them are forgot; so that the constitution 
of nature is such, that delay of punishment is no sort nor 
degree of presumption of final impunity; that after such 
delay these natural punishments or miseries often come, 
not by degrees, but suddenly, with violence, and at once; 
however, the chief misery often does; that as certainty of | 
such distant misery following such actions is never afforded 
persons; so, perhaps, during the actions, they have seldom 
a distinct full expectation of its following'; and many times 
the case is only thus—that they see in general, or may see, 
the credibility, that intemperance, suppose, will bring after 
it diseases, civil crimes, civil punishments; when yet the 
real probability often is, that they shall escape; but things 
notwithstanding take their destined course, and the misery 
inevitably follows at its appointed time, in very many of 
these cases. Thus, also, though youth may be alleged as 
an excuse for rashness and folly, as being naturally thought- 
less, and not clearly foreseeing all the consequences of being 
untractable and profligate, this does not hinder, but that 
these consequences follow, and are grievously felt through- 
out the whole course of mature life. Habits contracted even 
in that age are often utter ruin; and men’s success in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, but 
their real happiness and misery, depends, in a great degree, 
and in various ways, upon the manner in which they pass 
their youth, which consequences they for the most part neg- 
lect to consider, and perhaps seldom can properly be said to 
believe, beforehand. It requires also to be mentioned, that 
in numberless cases the natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when we will, nor ever re- 
call the opportunities if we have neglected them. Indeed 
the general course of nature is an example of this. [If, 
during the opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and 
self-willed, they inevitably suffer in their future life for want 
of those acquirements, which they neglected the natural sea- 
son of attaining. If the husbandman lets his seedtime pass 
without sowing, the whole year is lost to him beyond re- 
covery. In like manner, though after men have been guilty 
of folly and extravagance up to a certain degree, it is often in 
1 See Part II. chap vi. 
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their power, for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to recover 
their health and character, at least in good measure; yet 
real reformation is in many cases of no avail at all towards 
preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, naturally 
annexed to folly and extravagance exceeding that degree. 
There is a certain bound to imprudence and misbehaviour, 
which, being transgressed, there remains no place for re- 
pentance in the natural course of things. It is further very 
much to be remarked, that neglects from inconsiderateness, 
want of attention’, not looking about us to see what we 
have to do, are often attended with consequences altogether 
as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the most extra- 
vagant passion. And, lastly, civil government being natural, 
the punishments of it are so too; and some of these punish- 
ments are capital, as the effects of a dissolute course of plea- 
sure are often mortal. So that many natural punishments 
are final” to him who incurs them, if considered only in his 
temporal capacity; and seem inflicted by natural appoint- 
ment, either to remove the offender out of the way of being 
further mischievous, or as an example, though frequently a 
disregarded one, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to be 
met with only now and then; but they are things of every 
day’s experience: they proceed from general laws, very gene 

1 Part II. chap. vi. 

2 The general consideration of a future state of panishment, most evidently 
belongs to the subject of natural Religion. But if any of these refiections 
should be thought to relate more peculiarly to this doctrine, as taught in 
Scripture, the reader is desired to observe, that Gentile writers, both moralists 
and poets, speak of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, ina like manner of expression and of description, 
as the Scripture does. So that all which can positively be asserted to be 
matter of mere Revelation, with regard to this doctrine, seems to be, that 
the great distinction between the righteous and the wicked, shall be made at 
the end of this world ; that each shall then receive according to his deserts. 
Reason did, as it well might, conclude that it should, finally and upon the 
whole, be well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked; but it could not 
be determined upon any principles of reason, whether human creatures might 
not have been appointed to pass through other states of life and being, before 
that distributive justice should finally and effectually take place. Revelation 
teaches us, that the next state of things after the present is appointed for 
the execution of this justice; that it shall be no longer delayed; but the 
mystery of God, the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to pre- 
vail, shall then be finished ; and he will take to him his great power, and will 
reign by rendering to every one according to his works. ; 
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ral ones, by which God governs the world in the natural 
course of his providence. And they are so analogous to 
what Religion teaches us concerning the future punishment 
of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both would 
naturally be expressed in the very same words, and manner 
of description. In the book of Proverbs}, for instance, 
Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most public places 
of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as: the 
natural appointed guide of human life. How long, speaking 
to those who are passing through it, how long, ye simple ones, 

"will ye love folly, and the scorners delight in. their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge? Turn ye at my reproof. Behold, I will 
pour out my spirit upon you, [ will make known my words unto 
you. But upon being neglected, Because I have called, and 
ye refused, I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; 
but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me. 
This passage every one sees is poetical, and some parts of it 
are highly figurative; but their meaning is obvious. And 
the thing intended is expressed more literally in the follow- 
ing words: For that they hated knowledge, and did not choose 
the fear of the Lord—therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their 
own way, and be filled with their own devices. Lor the security 
of the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shalt 
destroy them. And the whole passage is so equally applicable 
to what we experience in the present world concerning the 
consequences of men’s actions, and to what Religion teaches 
us is to be expected in another, that it may be questioned 
which of the two was principally intended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofs 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, nothing 
methinks can give one so sensible an apprehension of the 
latter, or representation of it to the mind; as observing, 
that after the many disregarded checks, admonitions, and 
warnings, which people meet with in the ways of vice and 
folly and extravagance; warnings from their very nature; 
from the examples of others; from the lesser inconveniences 

1 Chap. i. 
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which they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of 
wise and virtuous men: after these have been long despised, 
scorned, ridiculed; after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of their follies have been delayed for a 
great while; at length they break in irresistibly like an 
armed force; repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress, the case has become despe- 
rate, and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, in- 
famy and death, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them beyond possibility of remedy or escape. This is an 
account of what is in fact the general constitution of 
nature 1}. . 

It is not in any sort meant that, according to what ap- 
pears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
always uniformly punished in proportion to their misbe- 
haviour; but that there are very many instances of misbe- 
hayiour punished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
very dreadful instances too, sufficient to show what the laws 
of the universe may admit; and, if thoroughly considered, 
sufficient fully to answer all objections against the credi- 
bility of a future state of punishments, from any imagina- 
tions, that the frailty of our nature and external tempta- 
tions almost annihilate the guilt of human vices, as well as 
' objections of another sort, from necessity”, from suppositions 
that the will of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted, or 
that he must be incapable of offence and provocation’, 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors to 
serious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest strength of mind; but it is fit things be stated and 
considered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may be here- 
after under the government of God, which nothing but an 
universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 


1 Hence may be deduced experimental answers to many popular objec- © 
tions and excuses; as, that God is too merciful to inflict eternal punishment; 
that we were s¢ncere in our intentions; that we did not know it was a sin 
which we were committing, &c. Our misery, like our neglect, is self- 
induced.—(H.) 

? That is, as is more fully explained in chap. vi., the supposition that men 
are compelled by necessity to sin: a doctrine which, by destroying the doctrine 
of free will, overthrows all notions of moral responsibility, saps the founda- 
tions of morality and virtue, and destroys God’s attribute of justice, 

3 See Chap. iv. and vi. 
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atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary that 

men be reminded, and if possible, made to feel, that 
there is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, 
even upon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not 
be said of any person upon his being born into the world, 
he may behave so as to be of no service to it, but by being 
made an example of the woful effects of vice and folly? 
That he may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous 
execution from the hands of civil justice; or in some other 
course of extravagance shorten his days; or bring upon 
himself infamy and diseases worse than death? So that it 
had been better for him, even with regard to the present 
world, that he had never been born. And is there any pre- 
tence of reason, for people to think themselves secure, and 
talk as if they had certain proof that, let them act as licen- 
tiously as they will, there can be nothing analogous to this, 
with regard to a future and more general interest, under the 
providence and government of the same God ? 


CHAPTER III’. 
OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 


As the manifold appearances of design and of final causes, 
in the constitution of the world, prove it to be the work of 
an intelligent Mind; so the particular final causes of plea- 
sure and pain distributed amongst his creatures prove that 
they are under his government; what may be called his natu- 
ral government of creatures endued with sense and reason. 
This, however, implies somewhat more than seems usually 
attended to, when we speak of God’s natural government of 
the world. It implies government of the very same kind 
with that which a master exercises over his servants, or a 
civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter instances of 
final causes as really prove an intelligent Governor of the 
world, in the sense now mentioned, and before? distinctly 

1 The subject is thus introduced. From the particular final causes of 
happiness and misery, it has been argued in the last chapter that we are 
actually under God’s government, under what may be called his natwral 
government. But the moral character of this government has not been, as 
yet, directly determined. As then, in the last chapter, the fact of God’s 
natural government was proyed, so in this is the fact of his moral govern- 
ment established.—(W.) 

2 Chap. il. 
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treated of, as any other instances of final causes prove an 
intelligent Maker of it. : 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to deter- 
mine anything certamly, concerning the moral character of 
the Author of Nature, considered in this relation of governor; 
does not ascertain his government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous judge of the world. Moral government 
consists not barely in rewarding and punishing men for their 
actions, which the most. tyrannical person may do, but in re- 
warding the righteous, and punishing the wicked—in ren- 
dering to men according to their actions, considered as good 
or evil. And the perfection of moral government consists 
in doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, in an 
exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the Author 
of Nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence!. This, 
considered as a principle of action and infinite in degree, is 
a disposition to produce the greatest possible happiness, 
without regard to persons’ behaviour, otherwise than as such 
regard would produce higher degrees of it. And supposing 
this to be the only character of God, veracity and justice in 
him would be nothing but benevolence conducted by wis- 
dom. ~Now, surely this ought not to be asserted, unless it 
can be proved, for we should speak with cautious reverence 
upon such a subject. And whether it can be proved or no, 
is not the thing here to be inquired into; but whether in 
the constitution and conduct of the world, a righteous 
government be not discernibly planned out, which neces- 
sarily implies a righteous governor. There may possibly be 
in the creation beings, to whom the Author of Nature mani- 
fests himself under this most amiable of all characters, this 
of infinite absolute benevolence, for it is the most amiable, 
supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incompatible with 
justice ; but he manifests himself to us under the character 


1 This objection may be examined by tracing it into its consequences. 
Simple absolute benevolence implies a disregard of moral character; but 
truth and justice imply a regard of moral character; it would follow, then, 
that these two qualities could not exist in the same subject. But may there 
not be a point above our sight in which both simple benevolence and simple 
justice meet together? There may be beings towards whom God shows simple 
benevolence; nay, in the sense explained a little below, he may exercise 
simple and absolute benevolence even towards us.—Ed. 
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of a righteous governor. He may, consistently with this, 
be simply and absolutely benevolent in the sense now ex- 
plained; but he is (for hg has given us a proof in the consti- 
tution and conduct of the world that he is) a governor over 
servants, as he rewards and punishes us for our actions. 
And in the constitution and conduct of it he may also have 
given, besides the reason of the thing, and the natural pre- 
sages of conscience, clear and distinct intimations that his 
government is righteous or moral; clear to such as think 
the nature of it deserving their attention ; and yet not to 
every careless person who casts a transient reflection upon 
the subject’. 

But it is particularly to be observed, that the divine go- 
vernment, which we experience ourselves under in the 
present state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the perfec- 
tion of moral government”. And yet this by no means 
hinders, but that there may be somewhat, be it more or 
less, truly moral in it. A righteous government may plainly 
appear to be carried on to some degree; enough to give us 
the apprehension that it shall be completed, or carried on to 
that degree of perfection which religion teaches us it shall : 
but which cannot appear, till much more of the divine ad- 
ministration be seen, than can in the present life. And the 
design of this chapter is to inquire how far this is the case: 
how far, over and above the moral nature? which God has 
given us, and our natural notion of him as righteous go- 
vernor of those his creatures, to whom he has given this 
nature*; I say how far besides this, the principles and be- 


1 The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not being uni- 
versal, nor so strong as might possibly have been, may be urged against 
natural religion, as well as against revealed. And therefore the considera- 
tion of them belongs to the first part of this Treatise, as well as the second. 
But as these objections are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I choose 
to consider them in the second part. And the answer to them there, Chap. ° 
vi., as urged against Christianity, being almost equally applicable to them as 
urged against the Religion of Nature, to avoid repetition, the reader is re- 
ferred to that chapter. 

2 This expression is, perhaps, liable to be misunderstood. It does not, of 
course, mean to assert that there is any error or defect in God’s moral govern- 
ment, but only that, owing to the partial view which alone we can obtain 
on earth of a system so great and comprehensive, it seems to us, as it were, 
imperfect and unfinished.—Zd. 

° Dissertation II. 

* Chap. vi. 
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ginnings of a moral government over the world may be dis- 
cerned, notwithstanding and amidst all the confusion and 
disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often urged 
with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness and more 
satisfaction, are the natural consequences” of a virtuous 
than of a vicious course of life, in the present state, as an 
instance of a moral government established in nature; an 
‘ instance of it collected from experience and present matter 
of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficulty to weigh 
and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, each amongst 
themselves, and also against each other, so as to make an 
estimate with any exactness, of the overplus of happiness 
on the side of virtue. And it is not impossible, that, amidst 
the infinite disorders of the world, there may be exceptions 
to the happiness of virtue; even with regard to those per- 
sons whose course of life from their youth up has been 
blameless ; and more with regard to those who have gone 
on for some time in the ways of vice, and have afterwards 
reformed. For suppose an instance of the latter case; a 
person with his passions inflamed, his natural faculty of 
self-government impaired by habits of indulgence, and with 
all his vices about him, like so many harpies, craving for 
their accustomed gratification: who can say how long it 
might be before such a person would find more satisfaction 
in the reasonableness and present good consequences of 
virtue, than difficulties and self-denial in the restraints of it? 
Experience also shows, that men can, to a great degree, get 
over their sense of shame, so as that by professing them- 
selves to be without principle, and avowing even direct vil- 
lany, they gan support themselves against: the infamy of it. 
But as the ill actions of any one will probably be more 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his reforma- 
tion; so the infamy of them will be much more felt, after 
the natural sense of virtue and of honour is recovered. 
Uneasinesses of this kind ought indeed to be put to the 
account of former vices; yet it will be said they are in part 


The popular argument to the effect that more satisfaction, on the whole, 
results from virtue than from vice, is here examined; and Butler rejects it as 
not accurate enough for this treatise. It is difficult to strike an accurate 
balance in such matters.—(D.) 

* See Lord Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part II. 
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the consequences of reformation. Still I am far from allow- 
ing it. doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be happier 
than vice in the present world. But if it were, yet the be- 
ginnings of a righteous administration may, beyond all 
question, be found in nature, if we will attentively inquire 
after them. . And, 

I. In whatever manner the notion of God’s moral govern- 
ment over the world might be treated, if it did not appear, 
whether he were in a proper sense our governor at all; yet 
when it is certain matter of experience, that he does mani- 
fest himself to us under the character of a governor in the 
sense explained!; it must deserve to be considered, whether 
there be not reason to apprehend, that he may be a righte- 
ous or moral governor. Since it appears to be fact, that 
God does govern mankind by the method of rewards and 
punishments, according to some settled rules of distribu- 
tion; it is surely a question to be asked, what presumption 
is there against his finally rewarding and punishing them 
according to this particular rule, namely, as they act reason 
ably or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously? since render- 
ing men happy or miserable by this rule certainly falls in, 
much more falls in, with our natural apprehensions and sense 
of things, than doing so by any other rule whatever; since 
rewarding and punishing actions by any other rule would 
appear much harder to be accounted for, by minds formed 
as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of religion then 
more or less clear, the expectation which it raises in us, 
that the righteous shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the 
wicked miserable, cannot however possibly be considered as 
absurd or chimerical ; because it is no more than an expec- 
tation, that a method of government already begun shall be 
carried on, the method of rewarding and punishing actions; 
and shall be carried on by a particular rule, which unavoid- 
ably appears to us at first sight more natural than any other, 
the rule which we call distributive justice. Nor, 

Il. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves, and our 
affairs; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniences and suffer- 
ings; these afford instances of a right constitution of na- 

1 Chap. ii. 
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ture': as the correction of children, for their own sakes, 
and by way of example, when they run into danger or hurt 
themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, that 
God governs the world by general fixed laws, that he has 
endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this constitu- 
tion of things, and foreseeing the good and bad conse- 
quences of our behaviour, plainly implies some sort of 
moral government; since from such a constitution of things 
it cannot but follow, that prudence and imprudence, which 
are of the nature of virtue and vice*, must be, as they are, 
respectively rewarded and punished’. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to 
society ; and besides punishment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in 
those persons, whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious 
to it in case of a discovery; this state of fear being itself 
often a very considerable punishment. The natural fear 
and apprehension of it, too, which restrains from such 
crimes, is a declaration of nature against them. It is neces- 
sary to the very being of society, that vices, destructive of it, 
should be punished as being so; the vices of falsehood, in- 
justice, cruelty : which punishment therefore is as natural as 
society ; and so is an instance of a kind of moral govern- 
ment, naturally established, and actually taking place. And, 
since the certain natural course of things is the conduct of 
Providence or the government of God, though carried on by 
the instrumentality of men; the observation here made 
amounts to this, that mankind find themselves placed by 
him in such circumstances, as that they are unavoidably 
accountable for their behaviour, and .are often punished, 
and sometimes rewarded, under his government, in the 
view of their being mischievous, or eminently beneficial to 
society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are benefi- 


' Tt is observed, by way of illustration, that the moral education of 
children includes, as one of its subordinate parts, the punishing of them if 
they run into danger or hurt themselves through carelessness.—(D.) 

? See Dissertation II. 

’ The argument may be stated in a different form: “A moral constitution 
of things being supposed to exist in the world, we should expect the conse- 
quences of prudence and imprudence above-mentioned to be found there; and 
they are found among us.”—(D.) 
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cial to society, are often punished, as in the case of persecu- 
tion and in other cases, and that ill and mischievous ac- 
tions are often rewarded, it may be answered distinctly: 
first, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 
natural, in the sense in wlsich it is necessary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished ; 
and in the next place, that good actions are never punished, 
considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded, 
under the view of their being hurtful to it. So that it 
stands good, without anything on the side of vice to be set 
over against it, that the Author of Nature has as truly di- 
rected that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to 
society, should be punished, and put mankind under a ne- 
eessity of thus punishing them, as he has directed and 
necessitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IVY. In the natural course of things virtue as such is ac- 
tually rewarded, and vice as such punished'; which seems to 
afford an instance or example, not only of government, but 
of moral government begun and established, moral in the 
strictest sense, though not in that perfection of degree which 
religion teaches us to expect. In order to see this more 
clearly, we must distinguish between actions themselves, 
and that quality ascribed to them which we call virtuous 
or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural passion 
must be attended with delight; and acquisitions of fortune, 
however made, are acquisitions of the means or materials of 
enjoyment. An action, then, by which any natural passion 
is gratified or fortune acquired, procures delight or advantage, 
abstracted from all consideration of the morality of such 
action. Consequently, the pleasure or advantage in this 
case is gained by the action itself, not by the morality, the 
virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, perhaps, vir- 
tuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action or course of 
behaviour procured such pleasure or advantage, or brought 
on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a different thing 
from saying that such good or bad effect was owing to the 
virtue or vice of such action or behaviour. In one case, an 
action abstracted from all moral consideration produced its 
effect; in the other case, for it will appear that there are 
such cases, the morality of the action under a moral con- 

1 Tn other words, virtue is rewarded for its virtuousness, and vice punished 
for its viciousness,— Zd. 
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sideration, 7. e., the virtuousness or viciousness of it, produced 
the effect. Now I say virtue as such, naturally procures 
considerable advantages to the virtuous, and vice as such 
naturally occasions great inconvenience, and even misery to 
the vicious, in very many instances. The immediate effects 
of virtue and vice upon the mind and temper are to be men- 
tioned as instances of it. Vice as such is naturally attended 
with some sort of uneasiness, and, not uncommonly, with 
great disturbance and apprehension. That inward feeling’ 
which, respecting lesser matters and in familiar speech, we 
call being vexed with oneself, and in matters of importance, 
and in more serious language, remorse, is an uneasiness 
naturally arising from an action of a man’s own, reflected 
upon by himself as wrong, unreasonable, faulty, 7.¢., vicious 
in greater or less degree; and this manifestly is a different 
feeling from that uneasiness which arises from a sense of 
mere loss or harm. What is more common than to hear 
a man lamenting an accident or event, and. adding—— 
but, however, he has the satisfaction that he cannot blame 
himself for it; or, on the contrary, that he has the uneasi- 
ness of being sensible it was his own doing? Thus, also, 
the disturbance and fear which often follow upon a man’s 
having done an injury arise from a sense of his being blame- 
worthy, otherwise there would in many cases be no ground 
of disturbance, nor any reason to fear resentment or shame. 
On the other hand, inward security and peace, and a mind 
open to the several gratifications of life, are the natural 
attendants of innocence and virtue. To which must be 
added, the complacency, satisfaction, and even joy of heart, 
which accompany the exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, 
friendship, benevolence, 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned the fears of 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension 
of religion; because these hopes and fears are present un- 
easiness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got 

‘ That we have an approving and disapproving faculty of this kind, is 
evident from our own experience—from the words right and wrong, odious 
and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like signification in all 
languages, applied to actions and characters—from the many written systems 
of morals which suppose it—from our natural sense of gratitude, which 
implies a distinction between merely being the instrument of good and intend- 
ing it, &.—(H.) See Butler on the Nature of Virtue, Dis. ii. 2. 
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rid. of by great part of the world, even by men who have 
thought most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. 
And no one can say how considerable this uneasiness and 
satisfaction may be, or what upon the whole it may amount 
to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
men as such, and to discountenance the vicious as such, 
and do so in some degree, indeed in a considerable degree ; 
from which favour and discouragement cannot but arise 
considerable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
tne generality of the world have little regard to the morality 
of their own actions, and may be supposed to have less to 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned ; 
yet let any one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow 
or other he will be favoured, and good offices will be done 
him, from regard to his character, without remote views, 
occasionally, and in some low degree, I think, by the ge- 
nerality of the world, as it happens to come in their way. 
Public honours, too, and advantages are the natural con- 
sequences, are sometimes at least the consequences, in fact, 
of virtuous actions, of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love 
to our country, considered in the view of being virtuous. 
And sometimes even death itself, often infamy and external 
inconveniences, are the public consequences of vice as vice. 
For instance, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, in- 
justice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of 
misery, has doubtless been instrumental in bringing about 
revolutions, which make a figure even in the history of the 
world. For it is plain, men resent injuries as implying 
faultiness, and retaliate, not merely under the notion of 
having received harm, but of having received wrong; and 
- they have this resentment in behalf of others, as well as of 
themselves. So likewise even the generality are, in some 
degree, grateful, and disposed to return, good offices, not 
merely because such a one has been the occasion of good 
to them, but under the view that such good offices imphed 
kind. intention and good desert in the doer. To all this 
may be added two or three particular things, which many 
persons will think frivolous; but to me nothing appears so 
which at all comes in towards determining a question of such 
importance, as whether there be or be not a moral institution 
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of government, in the strictest sense moral visibly established 
and begun in nature. The particular things are these: that 
in domestic government, which is doubtless natural, children 
and others also are very generally punished for falsehood 
and injustice, and ill-behaviour as such, and rewarded for 
the contrary; which are instances where veracity and justice 
and right behaviour as such are naturally enforced by re- 
wards and punishments, whether more or less considerable 
in degree: that, though civil government be supposed to 
take cognizance of actions in no other view than as preju- 
dicial to society, without respect to the immorality of them, 
yet as such actions are immoral, so the sense which men 
have of the immorality of them very greatly contributes in 
different ways to bring offenders to justice: and that entire 
absence of all crime and guilt in the moral sense, when 
plainly appearing, will almost of course procure, and cir- 
cumstances of aggravated guilt prevent, a remission of the 
penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many cases, though by 
no means in all. 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad effects 
of virtue and vice upon men’s-own minds, the course of the 
world does in some measure turn upon the approbation and 
disapprobation of them as such, in others. The sense of 
well and ill doing’, the presages of conscience, the love of 
good characters and dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, 
resentment, gratitude; all these considered in themselves, 
and in their effects, do afford manifest real instances of 
virtue as such naturally favoured, and of vice as such dis- 
countenanced, more or less, in the daily course of human 
life, in every age, in every relation, in every general cireum- 
stance of it. That God has given us a moral nature? may 
most justly be urged as a proof of our being under his moral 
government; but that he has placed us in a condition which 
gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate, and 
in which it does unavoidably operate; t.¢., influence man- 
kind to act, so as thus to favour and reward virtue, and 


1 The existence of a principle within our breasts, which approves good 
actions and disapproves bad ones, is admirably drawn out and vindicated, in 
opposition to the views of such philosophers as Hobbes and Shaftesbury, by 
Bishop Butler in his preface to the Sermons, and also in Sermons i. ii, and iii. 
—Hd. ; 

? See Dissertation II. 
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discountenance and punish vice; this is not the same, but 
a further additional proof of his moral government; for 
it is an instance of it. The first is a proof that he will 
finally favour and support virtue effectually ; the second is 
an example of his favouring and supporting it at present 
in some degree’. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it arises, that 
virtue as such is often rewarded, and vice as such is punished, 
and this rule never inverted, it will be found to proceed, in 
part, immediately from the moral nature itself, which God 
has given us; and also in part, from his having given us, 
together with this nature, so great a power over each other's 
happiness and misery. For, first, it is certain that peace 
and delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, is 
the necessary and present effect of virtuous practice; an 
effect arising immediately from that constitution of our 
nature. We are so made, that well-doing as such gives us 
satisfaction, at least, in some instances ; ill-doing.as such, in 
none. And, secondly, from our moral nature, joined with 
God’s having put our happiness and misery in many re- 
spects in each other’s power, it cannot but be, that vice as 
such, some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infa- 
mous, and men will be disposed to punish it as in itself 
detestable ; and the villain will by no means be able always 
to avoid feeling that infamy, any more than he will be able 
to escape this further punishment, which mankind will be 
disposed to inflict upon him, under the notion of his de- 
serving it. But there can be nothing on the side of vice 
to answer this; because there is nothing in the human mind 
contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue 
consists in a regard to what is right and reasonable, as being 
so; inaregard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves; 
and there is surely no such thing as a like natural regard to 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought that there are 
instances of an approbation of vice, as such in itself, and for 
its own sake (though it does not appear to me that there is~ 


1 The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing instances of virtue being 
rewarded as such, and vice punished as such, in the natural course of things 
throughout human life, in its various relations, is this: our moral nature is 
one proof of God’s moral government, and these instances are another; 
‘the first is a proof of a future and perfect, the second are examples of a 
present, though a modified, moral government.—(IV.) 
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any such thing at all; but supposing there be), it is evidently 
monstrous'; as much so as the most acknowledged perver- 
sion of any passion whatever. Such instances of perversion 
then being left out as merely imaginary, or, however, un- 
natural; it must follow, from the frame of our nature, and 
from our condition in the respects now described, that 
vice cannot at all be, and virtue cannot but be favoured as 
such by others, upon some occasions, and happy in itself, in 
some degree. For what is here insisted upon, is not the de- 
gree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, but only 
the thing itself, that they are so in some degree; though 
the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice as such,-is 
not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must be thus 
distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner necessary: it 
is matter of fact of daily experience, even in the greatest 
confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
things, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. ‘They may sometimes be distributed by way of 
mere discipline. ‘There may be the wisest and best reasons 
why the world should be governed by general laws, from 
whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must follow; 
and also why our happiness and misery should be put in 
each other’s power, in the degree which they are. And 
these things, as in general they contribute to the rewarding 
virtue and punishing vice, as such, so they often contri- . 
bute also, not to the inversion of this, which is impossible ; 
but to the rendermg persons prosperous, though wicked ; 
afflicted, though righteous; and, which is worse, to the 
rewarding some actions, though vicious, avid punishing other 
actions, though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of Nature in the conduct of Providence, plainly de- 
claring itself for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and 
preference to it. For our being so constituted as that virtue 
and vice axe thus naturally favoured and discountenanced, 
rewarded and punished, respectively as such, is an intuitive 
proof of the intent of Nature that it should be so; other- 


' By “ monstrous,” Butler means contrary to the ordinary course of natural 
experience ; and, therefore, as exceptional cases, not to be taken into account 
in a philosophical disquisition, For it is an admitted principle, oddule éxvi 
re nab txacce oxoret.—LHd. ; 
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wise the constitution of our mind, from which it thus 
immediately and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But 
it cannot be said, because virtuous actions are sometimes 
punished, and vicious actions rewarded, that Nature intended 
it. For, though this great disorder is brought about, as all 
actions are done, by means of some natural passion; yet 
this may be, as it undoubtedly is, brought about by the 
perversion of such passion, implanted in us for other, and 
those very good purposes. And indeed these other and 
good purposes, even of every passion, may be clearly seen!. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of present 
effect, from Him who is supreme in Nature, which side he 
is of, or what part he takes; a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far therefore as a man is true to virtue, to 
veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right of 
the case, in whatever he is concerned; so far he is on the 
side of the divine administration, and co-operates with it; 
and from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret 
satisfaction and sense of security, and implicit hope of 
somewhat further. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies 
of virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at 
present discernible in nature, and so afford an instance of 
somewhat moral in the essential constitution of it. There 
is, in the nature of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to 
produce the good and bad effects now mentioned, in a 
greater degree than they do in fact produce them. For 
instance, good and bad men would be much more re- 
warded and punished as such, were it not, that justice is 
often artificially eluded, that characters are not known, and 
many, who would thus favour virtue and discourage vice, 
are hindered from doing so by accidental causes. These 
tendencies of virtue and vice are obvious with regard to 
individuals. But it may require more particularly to be 
considered, that power in a society, by being under the 

1 The distinctions between virtue and vice, above mentioned, flow from our 
natural constitution; but this constitution must be absurd, unless it have 
some final cause; therefore this intention of Nature is denoted and implied by 
it. But on the other hand, the irregular distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments does not prove a similar intention of Nature; for they flow from 
no essential principle of our nature; therefore the natural passions which 
procure them may be in a state of perversion, which evidently and undoubt- 
edly they are.—(D.) 
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direction of virtue, naturally increases, and has a necessary 
tendency to prevail over opposite power, not under the 
direction of it; in like manner, as power, by being under 
the direction of reason, increases, and has a tendency to 
prevail over brute force. There are several brute creatures 
of equal, and several of superior strength, to that of men; 
and possibly the sum of the whole strength of brutes may 
be greater than that of mankind: but reason gives us the 
advantage and superiority over them; and thus man is the 
acknowledged governing animal upon the earth. Nor is 
this superiority considered by any as accidental; but as 
what reason has a tendency, in the nature of the thing, to 
obtain. And yet perhaps difficulties may be raised about 
the meaning, as well as the truth, of the assertion, that 
virtue has the like tendency. 

To obyiate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly, 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose then two or three men, of the best and most 
improved understanding, in a desolate open plain, attacked 
by ten times the number of beasts of prey: would their. 
reason secure them the victory in this unequal. combat? 
Power then, though joined with reason, and under its 
direction, cannot be expected to prevail over opposite power, 
though merely brutal, unless the one bears some proportion 
to the other. Again: put the imaginary case, that rational 
and irrational creatures were of like external shape and 
manner: it is certain, before there were opportunities for 
the first to distinguish each other, to separate from their 
adversaries, and to form a union among themselves, they 
might be upon a level, or in several respects upon great 
disadvantage ; though united they might be vastly superior ; 
since union is of such efficacy, that ten men united, might 
be able to accomplish what ten thousand of the same 
natural strength and understanding wholly ununited could 
not. In this case, then, brute force might more than main- 
tain its ground against reason, for want of union among the 
rational creatures. Or suppose a number of men to land 
upon an island inhabited only by wild beasts; a number of 
men who, by the regulations of civil government, the im- 
ventions of art, and the experience of some years, could 
they be preserved so long, would be really sufficient to 
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subdue the wild beasts, and to preserve themselves in 
security from them; yet a conjuncture of accidents might 
give such advantage to the irrational animals as that they 
might at once overpower, and even extirpate, the whole 
species of rational ones. Length of time then, proper 
scope and. opportunities, for reason to exert itself, may be 
absolutely necessary to its prevailing over brute force. 
Further still: there are many instances of brutes succeed- 
ing in attempts, which they could not have undertaken, had 
not their irrational nature rendered them incapable of fore- 
seeing the danger of such attempts, or the fury of passion 
hindered their attending to it; and there are instances of 
reason and real prudence preventing men’s undertaking 
what, it hath appeared afterwards, they might have suc- 
ceeded in by a lucky rashness. And in certain conjunc- 
tures, ignorance and folly, weakness and discord, may have 
their advantages. So that rational animals have not neces- 
sarily the superiority over irrational ones; but, how impyro- 
bable soever it may be, it is evidently possible, that in some 
globes the latter may be superior. And were the former 
wholly at variance and disunited, by false self-interest and 
envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequent rage and. 
malice against each other, whilst the latter were firmly 
united among themselves by instinct; this might greatly 
contribute to the introducing such an inverted order of 
things. For every one would consider it as inverted: since 
reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail over 
brute force; notwithstanding the possibility it may not 
prevail, and the necessity, which there is, of many concur. 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to 
procure superiority and additional power, whether this 
power be considered as the means of security from oppo- 
site power, or of obtaining other advantages. And it has 
this tendency, by rendering public good an object and end 
to every member of the society, by putting every one upon 
consideration and diligence, recollection and self-govern- 
ment, both in order to see what is the most effectual 
method, and also in order to perform their proper part, for 
obtaining and preserving it; by uniting a society within 
itself, and so increasing its strength; and, which is par- 

ticularly to be mentioned, uniting it by means of veracity 
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and justice. For as these last are principal bonds of union, 
so benevolence, or public spirit, undirected, unrestrained by 
them, is, nobody knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world and the invisible dispen- 
sations of Providence to be in any sort analogous to what 
appears, or that both together make up one uniform scheme, 
the two parts of which, the part which we see, and that 
which is beyond our observation, are analogous to each 
other, then there must be a like natural tendency in the 
derived power throughout the universe, under the direction 
of virtue, to prevail in general over that which is not under 
its direction, as there is in reason, derived reason in the 
universe, to prevail over brute force!. But then, in order to 
the prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually produce 
what it has a tendency to produce, the like concurrences are 
necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. There must 
be some proportion between the natural power or force 
which is, and that which is not, under the direction of 
virtue; there must be sufficient length of time; for the 
complete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, from the 
nature of the thing, be otherwise than gradual; there must 
be, as oné may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and 
extensive enough, proper occasions and opportunities for 
the virtuous to join together, to exert themselves against 
lawless force, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. 
Now indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion 
between the good and bad, even here on earth, is not so 
great but that the former have natural power sufficient to 
their prevailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances 
would permit this power to be united. For, much legs, 
very much less, power under the direction of virtue, would 
prevail over much greater not under the direction of it. 
However, good men over the face of the earth cannot unite, 
as for other reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently 
ascertained of each other's characters. And the known 
course of human things, the scene we are now passing 
through, particularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue 
its full scope in several other respects. The natural ten- 


' From two hypothetical, but easily conceivable, cases, in which the 
tendency of virtue to prevail is developed and its hindrances removed, we 
may see more clearly the natwral character of this tendency, and at the same 
time the merely accidental character of these hindrances,—( JV.) 
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dency which we have been considering, though real, is 
hindered from being carried into effect in the present state ; 
but these hindrances may be removed in a future one. 
Virtue, to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant here, 
and various untoward accidents contribute to its being often 
overborne; but it may combat with greater advantage here- 
after, and prevail completely, and enjoy its consequent 
rewards, in some future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps 
unknown, perhaps despised and oppressed here, there may 
be scenes in eternity, lasting enough, and in every other 
way adapted to afford it a sufficient sphere of action, and a 
sufficient sphere for the natural consequences of it to follow 
in fact. If the soul be naturally immortal, and this state 
be a progress towards a future one, as childhood is towards 
mature age, good men may naturally unite, not only 
amongst themselves, but also with other orders of virtuous 
creatures, in that future state. For virtue, from the very 
nature of it, is a principle and bond of union, in some 
degree, amongst all who are endued with it, and known to 
each other, so as that by it, a good man cannot but recom- 
mend himself to the favour and protection of all virtuous 
_ beings throughout the whole universe who can be ac- 
quainted with his character and can any way interpose in 
his behalf in any part of his duration. And one might 
add, that suppose all this advantageous tendency of virtue 
to become eftect amongst one or more orders of creatures 
in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen by any 
orders of vicious creatures throughout the universal kingdom 
of God, this happy effect of virtue would have a tendency, 
by way of example, and possibly in other ways, to amend 
those of them who are capable of amendment, and being 
recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our notions of the 
plan of Providence were enlarged in any sort proportion- 
able to what late discoveries have enlarged’ our views with 
respect to the material world, representations of this kind 
would not appear absurd or extravagant. However, they are 
not to be taken as intended for a literal delineation of what 
is in fact the particular scheme of the universe, which 
cannot be known without revelation; for suppositions are 
not to be looked on as true because not incredible ; but they 
are mentioned to show that our finding virtue to be hin- 
dered from procuring to itself such superiority and advan- 
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tages, is no objection against its having, in the essential 
nature of the thing, a tendency to procure them. And the 
suppositions now mentioned do plainly show this, for they 
show, that these hindrances are so far from being neces- 
sary, that we ourselves can easily conceive how they may be 
removed in future states, and full scope be granted to 
virtue» And all these advantageous tendencies of it are to. 
be considered as declarations of God in its favour. This, 
however, is taking a pretty large compass, though it is 
certain, that, as the material world appears to be, in a 
manner, boundless and immense, there must be some 
scheme of Providence vast in proportion to it. 

But let us return to the earth our habitation; and we 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining an 
instance not so vast and remote; by supposing a kingdom 
or society of men upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a succes- 
sion of many ages; to which, if you please, may be given 
a situation advantageous for universal monarchy’. In such 
a state, there would be no such thing as faction; but men 
of the greatest capacity would of course, all along, have 
the chief direction of affairs willingly yielded to them; and 
they would share it among themselves without envy. Each 
of these would have the part assigned him, to which his 
genius was peculiarly adapted; and others, who had not 
any distinguished genius, would be safe, and think them- 
selves very happy, by being under the protection and 
guidance of those who, had. Public determinations would 
really be the result of the united wisdom of the 
community; and they would faithfully be executed, by 
the united strength of it. Some would in a higher way 
contribute, but all would in some way contribute, to the 
public prosperity; and in it, each would enjoy the fruits of 
his own virtue. And as injustice, whether by fraud or 
force, would be unknown among themselves, so they would 
be sufficiently secured from it in their neighbours. For 
cunning and false self-interest, confederacies in injustice, 


‘ The truth which supplies the basis of Butler’s argument is supported 
by exhibiting to our minds the scheme in its developed state, wherein the 
impediments of virtue are supposed to have been removed, and the effect of 
its tendencies completed; in this manner causing us to observe how readily 
our minds apprehend its propriety; in other words, how easily and entirely it 
coincides with the conceptions of that reason which God has given us.—(D.) 
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ever slight, and accompanied with faction and intestine 
treachery; these on one hand would be found mere childish 
folly and weakness, when set in opposition against wisdom, 
public spirit, union mviolable, and fidelity on the other; 
allowing both a sufficient, length of years to try their force. 
Add the general influence, which such a kingdom would 
have over the face of the earth, by way of example particu- 
larly, and the reverence which would be paid it. It would 
plainly be superior to all others, and the world must gradually 
come under its empire; not by means of lawless violence, 
but partly by what must be allowed to be just conquest, 
and partly by other kingdoms submitting themselves volun- 
tarily to it, throughout a course of ages, and claiming its 
protection, one after another, in successive exigencies. ‘The 
head of it would be an universal monarch, in another sense 
than any mortal has yet been; and the eastern style 
would be literally applicable to him, that all people, nations, 
and languages should serve him. And though indeed our 
knowledge of human nature, and the whole history of man- 
kind, show the impossibility, without some miraculous 
interposition, that a number of men here on earth should 
unite in one society or government, in the fear of God and 
universal practice of virtue, and that such a government 
should continue so united for a succession of ages; yet 
admitting or supposing this, the effect would be as now 
drawn out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
and prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the Scrip- 
ture would be in a great measure the consequence of what 
is predicted of them, that the people should be all righteous, 
and inherit the land for ever’; were we to understand the 
latter phrase of a long continuance, only sufficient to 
give things time to work. The predictions of this kind, for 
there are many of them, cannot come to pass, in the 
present known course of nature; but suppose them come 
to pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence promised 
must naturally follow, to a very considerable degree. 
Consider now the general system of religion: that the 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as well 
as the violence of wickedness, under the conduct of one 
1 Tsa, Ix. 21. 
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supreme governor; and from the observations above made, 
it will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us to see 
a peculiar connection in the several parts of this scheme, 
and a tendency towards the completion of it, arising out of 
the very nature of virtue: which tendency is to be. con- 
sidered as somewhat moral in the essential constitution of 
things. If any one should think all this to be of little 
importance, I desire him to consider, what he would think 
if vice had essentially and in its nature these advantageous 
tendencies, or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary 
ones. 

But it may be objected, that notwithstanding all these 
natural effects and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at pre- 
sent upon earth: virtue sometimes prosperous, sometimes 
depressed; vice sometimes punished, sometimes successful. 
The answer to which is, that it is not the purpose of this 
chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God’s perfect 
moral government over the world, or the truth of Religion ; 
but to observe what there is in the constitution and course 
of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed to be 
known; and that the weight of the foregoing observations 
to this purpose may be thus distinctly proved. Pleasure 
and pain are indeed to a certain degree, say to a very high 
degree, distributed amongst us without any apparent regard 
to the merit or demerit of characters.. And were there no- 
thing else concerning this matter discernible in the consti- 
tution and course of nature, there would be no ground 
from the constitution and course of nature to hope or to 
fear, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter ac- 
cording to their deserts; which, however, it is to be 
remarked, implies, that even then there would be no ground 
from appearances to think, that vice upon the whole would 
have the advantage, rather than that virtue would. And 
thus the proof of a future state of retribution would rest 
upon the usual known arguments for it, which are I think 
plainly unanswerable; and would be so, though there were 
no additional confirmation of them from the things above 
insisted on. But these things are a very strong confirma- 
tion of them. For, 

First. They show that the Author of Nature is not indiffer- 
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ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration, 
from him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in favour of 
one, and against the other; such a declaration, as there 
is nothing to be set over against or answer, on the part of 
vice. So that were a man, laying aside the proper proof 
of Religion, to determine from the course of nature only, 
whether it were most probable, that the righteous or the 
wicked would have the advantage in a future life, there can 
be no doubt but that he would determine the probability 
to be, that the former would. The course of nature then, 
in the view of it now given, furnishes us with a real practi- 
eal proof of the obligations of Religion. 

Secondly. When, conformably to what Religion teaches 
us, God shall reward and punish virtue and vice as such, 
so as that every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts ; 
this, distributive justice will not be a thing different in 
kind, but only in degree, from what we experience in his 
present government. It will be that in efect toward which, 
we now see a tendency. It will be no more than the com- 
pletion of that moral government, the principles and beginning 
of which have been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible 
in the present constitution and course of nature. And 
from hence it follows, 

Thirdly. That, as under the natural government of God, 
our experience of those kinds and degrees of happiness 
and misery, which we do experience at present, gives just 
ground to hope for, and to fear, higher degrees and other 
kinds of both in a future state, supposing a future state 
admitted: so under his moral government our experience, 
that virtue and vice are, in the manners above mentioned, 
actually rewarded and punished at present, in a certain 
degree, gives just ground to hope and to fear, that they 
may be rewarded and punished in a higher degree hereafter. 
It is acknowledged indeed that this alone is not sufficient 
ground to think, that they actually will be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree, rather than in a lower; but 
then, 

Lastly. There is sufficient ground to think so, from the 
good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these 
tendencies are essential, and founded in the nature of 
‘things; whereas the hindrances to their becoming effect 
are, in numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial only. 

K 
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Now it may be much more strongly argued, that these ten- 
dencies, as well as the actual rewards and punishments, of 
virtue and vice, which arise directly out of the nature of 
things, will remain hereafter, than that the accidental 
hindrances of them will. And if these hindrances do not 
remain, those rewards and punishments cannot but be 
carried on much farther towards the perfection of moral 
government; i. ¢., the tendencies of virtue and vice will 
become effect: but when, or where, or in what particular 
way, cannot be known at all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government 
implied in God’s natural government’; virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
chievous to society*, and rewarded and punished directly 
as virtue and vice *. The notion, then, of a moral scheme 
of government is not fictitious, but natural; for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the constitution and course of 
nature ; and the execution of this scheme is actually begun 
in the instances here mentioned; and these things are to 
be considered as a declaration of the Author of Nature, for 
virtue, and against vice ; they give a credibility to the sup- 
position of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, 
and also ground to hope and to fear that they may be re- 
warded and punished in higher degrees than they are here, 
and as all this is confirmed, so the argument for religion 
from the constitution and course of nature is carried on 
farther, by observing that there are natural tendencies, and, 
in innumerable cases, only artificial hindrances, to this 
moral scheme’s being carried on much farther towards per- 
fection than it is at present®. The notion, then, of amoral 
scheme of government, much more perfect than ‘what is 
seen, is not a fictitious, but a natural notion; for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the essential tendencies of virtue 
and vice; and these tendencies are to be considered as in- 
timations, as implicit promises and threatenings from the 
Author of Nature of much greater rewards and punishments 

AB. hss ae a SPL besos 

* Butler concludes, not only that “the notion of a moral scheme of goyern- 
ment is not fictitious but natural,” but also that “the notion of a moral 
scheme far more perfect than what we see realized here is not fictitious, but 
natural ; that is, it is in strict accordance with the constitution and course of 


nature, as it presents itself to our sight.”—Zd. 
5 P. 121, &e. 
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to follow virtue and vice than do at present; and indeed. 
every natural tendency which is to contimue, but which is 
hindered from becoming effect by only accidental causes, 
affords a presumption that such tendency will some time or 
other become effect, a presumption in degree proportionable 
to the length of the duration through which such tendeney 
will continue ; and from these things together arises a real 
presumption that the moral scheme of government. esta- 
blished in nature shall be carried on much farther towards 
perfection hereafter, and, I think, a presumption that it will 
be absolutely completed. But from these things, jomed. 
with the moral nature which God has given us, considered. 
as given us by him, arises a practical proof! that it will 
be completed; a proof from fact; and therefore a distinct 
one from that which is deduced from the eternal and un-- 
alterable relations, the fitness and unfitness of actions ®*. 


CHAPTER IV?*. 


OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS IMPLYING TRIAL, DIFFICULTIES, 
AND DANGER. 


Tue general doctrine of religion, that our present life is a 
state of probation for a future one, comprehends under it 
several particular things distinct from each other. But the 
first and most common meaning of it seems to be, that our 
future interest is now depending, and depending upon our- 


1 See this proof drawn out briefly, Chap. vii—Hd. 

2 Throughout the present work, Butler has considered only the moral 
difference, by which virtue and vice, as such, are approved and disapproved. 
Dr. §. Clarke has demonstrated, in his sermons at Boyle’s lecture, that there 
are essential differences in the qualities of human actions established in 
nature; and that this natewral difference of things, prior to and independent 
of all will, creates a natural fitness in the agent to act agreeably to it. It is 
obvious that the introduction of this principle would materially confirm Bishop 
Butler’s argument.—(Z) 

3 Though religious probation means, generally, the same thing as God’s 
moral government (for both imply temptations, whence arise those difficul- 
ties and dangers which belong to probation, and without which there could 
be no possibility of vice nor ground for rewards and punishments in moral 
government) , yet there is this difference, that the word “ probation” expresses, 
more distinctly than the words “ moral government,” a state of trial; ¢. ¢, of 
difficulties and dangers through temptations. Probation then, in this sense, 
may require to be more particularly considered.—(W.) 9 
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selves; that we have scope and opportunities here for that 
good and bad behaviour which God will reward and punish 
hereafter, together with temptations to one, as well as in- 
ducements of reason to the other; and this is in a great 
measure the same with saying that we are under the moral 
government of God, and to give an account of our actions 
to him, for the notion of a future account and general 
righteous judgment implies some sort of temptations to 
what is wrong; otherwise there would be no moral possi- 
bility of doing wrong, nor ground for judgment or diseri- 
mination ; but there ts this difference, that the word proba- 
tion is more distinctly and particularly expressive of allure- 
ments to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to 
what is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by such 
temptations, than. the words moral government. <A state of 
probation then, as thus particularly implying in it trial, dif- 
ficulties, and danger, may require to be considered dis- 
tinctly by itself. 

And as the moral government of God, which religion 
teaches us, implies that we are in a state of trial with re- 
gard to a future world; so also his natural government over 
us implies that we are in a state of trial in the like sense 
with regard to the present world. Natural government by 
rewards and punishments as much implies natural trial, as 
moral government does moral trial. The natural govern- 
ment of God here meant' consists in his annexing pleasure 
to some actions, and pain to others, which are in our power 
to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such appoint- 
ment beforehand. This necessarily implies that he has 
made our happiness and misery, or our interest, to depend 
in part upon ourselves ; and so far as men have temptations 
to any course of action which will probably occasion them 
greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than satis- 
faction, so far their temporal interest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it. 
Now people often blame others, and even themselves, for 
their misconduct in their temporal concerns; and we find 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness which they might have obtained in the 
present life: perhaps every one does in some degree. But 
many run themselves into great inconvenience, and into 

1 Chap. ii. 
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extreme distress and misery; not through incapacity of 
knowing better and doing better for themselves, which 
would be nothing to the present purpose, but through their 
own fault. And these things necessarily imply temptation 
and danger of miscarrying in a greater or less degree with 
respect to our worldly interest or happiness. Every one 
too, without having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the 
hazards which young people run upon their setting out in 
the world; hazards from other causes than merely theit 
ignorance and unavoidable accidents; and some courses of 
vice, at least, bemg contrary to men’s worldly-interest or 
good, temptations to these must at the same time be 
temptations to forego our present and our future interest. 
Thus in our natural or temporal capacity, we are in a state 
of trial, i. ¢., of difficulty and danger, analogous, or like to 
our moral and religious trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one who thinks 
it worth while more distinctly to consider what it is which 
constitutes our trial in both capacities, and to observe how 
mankind behave under it’. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both these 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
stances, or in our nature. For, on the one hand, persons 
may be betrayed into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or 
overcome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 
external occasions, who would otherwise. have preserved 
their character of prudence and of virtue: in which cases 
every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these per- 
sons, would impute it to such particular external circum- 
stances. And on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have some particular 
passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their way to gratify themselves in these respects, 
at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue; led to it, 
as every one would say, not by external temptations, but by 
such habits and passions. And the account of this last 
case is, that particular passions are no more coincident with 
prudence, or that reasonable self-love the end of which is 
our worldly interest, than they are with the principle of 
virtue and religion, but often draw contrary ways to one, 


1 Here some particulars are noted relative to this subject, and illustrating 
alike the nature of our natural and moral temptations.—(D.) 
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as well as to the other; and so such particular passions ar 
as much temptations to act imprudently with regard to our 
worldly interest as to act viciously’. However, as when we 
say men are misled by external circumstances of tempta- 
tion, it cannot but be understood that there is somewhat 
within themselves to render those circumstances tempta- 
tions, or to render them susceptible of impressions from 
them; so when we say they are misled by passions, it is 
always supposed that there are occasions, circumstances, 
and objects exciting these passions, and affording means for 
gratifying them. And therefore, temptations from within 
and from without coincide and mutually imply each other. 
Now the several external objects of the appetites, passions, 
and affections being present to the senses, or offering them- 
selves to the mind, and so exciting emotions suitable to 
their nature, not only in cases where they can be gratified 
consistently with innocence and prudence, but also in cases 
where they cannot, and yet can be gratified imprudently 
and viciously: this as really puts them in danger of volun- 
tarily foregoing their present interest or good as their future, 
and as really renders self-denial necessary to secure one as 
the other; ¢. ¢., we are in a like state of trial with respect 
to both, by the very same passions, excited by the very same 
means. ‘hus mankind having a temporal interest depend- 
ing upon themselves, and a prudent course of behaviour 
being necessary to secure it, passions inordinately excited, 
whether by means of example or by any other external 
circumstance, towards such objects, at such times or in 
such degrees as that they cannot be gratified consistently 
with worldly prudence, are temptations—dangerous, and 
too often successful, temptations—to forego a greater tem- 
poral good for a less; 7. ¢., to forego what is, upon the 
whole, our temporal interest for the sake of a present grati- 
fication. This is a description of our state of trial in our 
temporal capacity. Substitute now the word future for tem- 
poral, and virtue for prudence*; and it will be just as proper. 

1 See Sermons preached at the Rolls, 1726, 2nd edit. p. 205, &e. Pref. 
p. 25, &c. Serm.'p. 21, &. x 

° Parables are founded on analogical reasoning. See, in this case, the 
Scripture parable of the Ten Virgins, but more especially that of the Unjust 
Steward. “The lord commended the unjust steward, because he had done 


wisely : for the children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.” (St. Luke xvi. 8..\—d. 
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a description of our state of trial in our religious capacity, 
so analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in 
both capacities, we go on to observe farther how mankind 
behave under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
little sense of it that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day; they are so taken up with present gratifications as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to 
their happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded 
and deceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly con- 
cerns as much as in Religion. Others are not deceived, 
but, as it were, forcibly carried away by the like passions 
against their better judgment, and feeble resolutions too, of 
acting better. And there are men, and truly they are not 
a few, who shamelessly avow, not their interest, but their 
mere will and pleasure, to be their law of life, and who, in 
open defiance of everything that is reasonable, will go on 
in a course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no 
remorse and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; 
and some of them under the apprehension of the conse- 
quences of wickedness in another state. And to speak in 
the most moderate way, human creatures are not only con- 
tinually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise 
‘that they often actually do so with respect to their temporal 
interests, as well as with respect to Religion. 

Thus our difficulties and dangers, or our trials in our 
temporal and our religious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes and have the same effect upon men’s beha- 
viour, are evidently analogous and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers of 
miscarrying in our religious state of trial are greatly 
increased, and one is ready to think in a manner wholly 
made by the ill behaviour of others, by a wrong education, 
wrong in a moral sense, sometimes positively vicious; by 
general bad example; by the dishonest artifices which are 
got into business of all kinds, and in very many parts of 
the world, by religion's being corrupted into superstitions 
which indulge men in their vices; so, in like manner, the 
_ difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in respect to 
our present interest, and our danger of being led aside 
from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish educa- 
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tion; and, after we come to mature age, by the extravagance 
and carelessness of others whom we haye intercourse with, 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent and 
taken up from common opinion, concerning temporal hap- 
piness and wherein it consists. And persons, by their own 
negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than 
by a course of vice, bring themselves into new difficulties, 
and, by habits of indulgence, become less qualified to go 
through them ; and one irregularity after another embarrasses 
things to such a degree that they know not whereabout 
they are, and often makes the path of conduct so intricate 
and perplexed that it is difficult to trace it out—difficult 
even to determine what is the prudent or the moral part. 
Thus, for instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth—wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only in our 
temporal capacity, without taking in religion—this, in seve- 
ral ways, increases the difficulties of right behaviour in 
mature age; i.¢.,.puts us into a more disadvantageous 
state of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God!. There are 
natural appearances of our being in a state of degradation ?. 
And we certainly are in a condition which does not seem by 
any means the most advantageous we could imagine or 
desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for securing 
either our present or future interest. However, this con- 
dition, low and careful and uncertain as it is, does not afford 
any just ground of complaint®. For, as men may manage 
their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pass their days 
here on earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a mode- 


1 Part IL., chap. v. 3 

2 We are not hence to infer that Bishop Butler was a believer in those 
doctrines which represent the whole human race, in consequence of the fall, 
as haying wholly lost add traces of original righteousness. Were such the 
case, he could not have argued, as he has done in his sermons, on the natural 
supremacy of conscience even in fallen human nature. He knew that 
although at the fall the image of God was lost by men, the dkeness still 
remained.— Hd, 

° Two possible complaints and objections are here answered by implication : 
first, that a state of religious probation is improbable, because it implies 
difficulties from temptation, and because our fallen state makes the chance of 
success to be against us; and, secondly, that a state of probation implies 
danger of failure and hazard, and that it is improbable that any hazard should 
be imposed upon us by an omniscient Being, who knows our danger of 
falling. —(W.) 
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rate degree of care; so likewise with regard to religion, 
there is no more required than what they are well able to 
do, and what they must be greatly wanting to themselves if 
they neglect. And for persons to have that put upon them 
which they are well able to go through, and no more, we 
naturally consider as an equitable thing, supposing it done 
by proper authority. Nor have we any more reason to 
complain of it, with regard to the Author of Nature, than 
of his not having given us other advantages belonging to 
other orders of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upon is that the state of trial 
which Religion teaches us we are in is rendered credible by 
its being throughout uniform and of a piece with the general 
conduct of Providence towards us, in all other respects 
within the compass of our knowledge. ‘Indeed if mankind, 
considered in their natural capacity as inhabitants of this 
world only, found themselves from their birth to their 
death in a settled state of security and happiness, without 
any solicitude or thought of their own, or if they were in 
no danger of being brought into inconveniences and dis- 
tress by carelessness, or the folly of passion, ‘through bad 
example, the treachery of others, or the deceitful appear- 
ances of things; were this our natural condition, then it 
might seem strange and be some presumption against the 
truth of Religion that it represents our future and more 
general interest, as not secure of course, but as depending 
upon our behaviour, and requiring recollection and _self- 
government to obtain it. For it might be alleged, ‘‘ What 
you say is our condition in one respect, is not in anywise 
of a sort with what we find, by experience, our condition is 
in another. Our whole present interest is secured to our 
hands without any solicitude of ours, and why should not 
our future interest, if we have any such, be so too?” But 
since, on the contrary, thought and consideration, the 
voluntary denying ourselves many things which we desire, 
and a course of behaviour, far from being always agreeable 
to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting even a common 
decent and common prudent part, so as to pass with any 
satisfaction through the present world, and be received 
upon any tolerable good terms in it; since this is the case, 
all presumption against self-denial and attention being 
necessary to secure our higher interest, is removed. Had 
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we not experience, it might, perhaps speciously, be urged 
that it is improbable anything of hazard and danger should 
be put upon us by an infinite Being, when everything 
which is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in error, confusion, and misery, is now already 
certain in his fore-knowledge. And indeed, why anything 
of hazard and danger should be: put upon such frail 
creatures as we are, may well be thought a difficulty in 
speculation, and cannot but be so till we know the whole, 
or, however, much more of the case. But still the consti- 
tution of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery are 
trusted to our conduct, and made to depend upon it. 
Somewhat, and, in many circumstances, a great deal too, 
is put upon us, either to do, or to suffer, as we choose. 
And all the various miseries of life, which people bring 
upon themselves by negligence and folly, and might have 
avoided by proper care, are instances of this, which miseries 
are beforehand just as contingent and undetermined as 
their conduct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the‘ credibility of a state of trial, as implying 
temptations, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to 
our general interest, under the moral government of God; 
and they show, that, if we are at all to be considered in 
such a capacity and as having such an interest, the general 
analogy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves 
in danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this 
interest, by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging 
to us in that capacity. For we have a present interest 
under the government of God, which we experience here 
upon earth. And this interest, as it is not forced wpon us, 
so neither is it offered to our acceptance, but to our acquisi- 
tion; in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, 
by means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to it, 
and without attention and self-denial must and do miss of 
it. It is then perfectly credible that this may be our case 
with respect to that chief and final good which Religion 
proposes to us, 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS INTENDED FOR MORAL 
DISCIPLINE AND IMPROVEMENT. 


From the consideration of our being in a probation-state of so 
much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the question, how 
we came to be placed in it'? But such a general inquiry as 
this would be found involved in insuperable difficulties. 
For though some of these difficulties would be lessened by 
observing that all wickedness is voluntary, as is implied in 
its very notion, and that many of the miseries of life have 
apparent good effects, yet when we consider other circum- 
stances belonging to both, and’ what must be the conse- 
quence of the former in a life to come, it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain folly and presumption to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this matter; the 
whole reasons of our being allotted a condition out of which 
so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, would 
in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, not 
only to find out, but even to understand, the whole account 
of this, or, though we should be supposed capable of 
understanding it, yet, whether it would be of service or 
prejudice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to say. 
But as our present condition can in no wise be shown in- 
consistent with the perfect moral government of God, so 
Religion teaches us we were placed in it that we might 
qualify ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another state 
which is to follow it. And this, though but a partial 
answer, a very partial one indeed, to the imquiry now men- 
tioned, yet is a more satisfactory answer to another, which 
is of real, and of the utmost importance to us to have 
answered: the inquiry, What is our business here? The 
known end, then, why we are placed in a state of so much 
affliction, hazard, and difficulty, is; our improvement in 


1 From the matter of the foregoing chapter, two questions naturally arise: 
first, how we came to be placed in it? second, what is the end designed by 
God in placing us where He has placed us? The former question is set aside 
as involved in endless difficulties; the latter can be more distinctly answered 
from Revelation.—Zd. 
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virtue and piety, as the requisite qualification for a future 
state of security and happiness?. 

Now the beginning of life, considered as an education for 
mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a future one, the 
former being in our temporal capacity what the latter is in 
our religious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, 
will more distinctly show the extent and force of the 
analogy between them; and the credibility which arises 
from hence, as well as from the nature of the thing, that 
the present life was intended to be a state of discipline for 
a future one. 

J. Every species of creatures is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the notion 
of such state or particular way of life, and are constituent 
parts of it. Change a man’s capacities or character to the 
degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, and 
he would be altogether incapable of a human course of life, 
and human happiness; as incapable as if, his nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a world where he had 
no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appetites, 
passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is set over 
against another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our 
nature corresponds to our external condition®. Without this 
correspondence there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and human happiness, which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature and con- 
dition jointly; meaning by human life, not living in the 
literal sense, but the whole complex notion commonly 
understood by those words. So that, without determining 
what will be the employment and happiness, the particular 


1 A probation state having been considered and established in the last 
chapter, as implying tral, @. ¢., difficulties and dangers, is here considered in 
this other sense as implying moral discipline and improvement.—(W.) 

? Bishop Butler, in his sermons, has clearly shown the peculiar corre- 
spondence between the inward frame of man and the external conditions and 
circumstances of life; that the several passions and affections of the heart, 
compared with those circumstances, are certain instances of final causes; for 
example, anger leads us to the immediate resistance of injury, and compas- 
sion prompts us to relieve the distressed.—(H.) 
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life, of good men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable 
of it; in like manner, as there must be some, without 
which men would be incapable of their present state of 
life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of 
all creatures which come under our notice, is such, as that 
they are capable of naturally becoming qualified for states 
of life for which they were once wholly unqualified. In 
imagination we may indeed conceive of creatures, as 
incapable of having any of their faculties naturally enlarged, 
or as being unable naturally to acquire any new qualifica- 
tions; but the faculties of every species known to us are 
made for enlargement, for acquirements of experience and 
habits. We find ourselves in particular endued with capaci- 
ties, not only of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or per- 
ceiving truth, but also of storing up our ideas and know- 
ledge by memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and 
of having different momentary impressions made upon us, 
but of getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of 
settled alterations in our temper or character. The power 
of the two last is the power of habits. But neither the 
perception of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, 
though absolutely necessary to the forming of them. How- 
ever, apprehension, reason, memory, which are the capacities 
of acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and in particular how far the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not 
inquire. But that perceptions.come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort as readiness in any par- 
ticular kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed to 
it. And aptness to recollect practical observations of ser- 
vice in our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. ‘There 
are habits of perception and habits of action. An instance 
of the former is our constant and even involuntary readi- 
ness, in correcting the impressions of our sight con- 
cerning magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute judg- 
ment in the room of sensation imperceptibly to ourselves. 
And it seems as if all other’ associations of ideas not natu- 


a j 
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rally connected might be called passive habits; as properly 
as our readiness in understanding languages upon sight, 
or hearing of words. And our readiness in speaking and 
writing them is an instance of the latter, of active habits. 
For distinctness, we may consider habits as belonging to 


the body or the mind, and the latter will be explained by 


the former. Under the former are comprehended all bodily 
activities or motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, 
which are owing to use; under the latter, general habits of 
life and conduct, such as those of obedience and submission 
to authority, or to any particular person ; those of veracity, 
justice, and charity; those of attention, industry, self- 
government, envy, revenge. And habits of this latter kind 
seem produced by repeated acts, as well as the former. And 
in like manner as habits belonging to the body are pro- 
duced ‘by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced 
by the exertion of inward practical principles, 7.e¢., by car- 
rying them into act, or acting upon them ; the principles of 
obedience, of veracity, justice, and charity. Nor can those 
habits be formed by any external course of action, other- 
wise than as it proceeds from these principles ;. because it 
is only these inward principles exerted, which are strictly 
acts of obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. 
So likewise habits of attention, industry, self-government, 
are in the same manner acquired by exercise ; and habits 
of envy and revenge by indulgence, whether in outward act, 
or in thought and intention, 7. e., inward act, for such in- 
tention is an act. Resolutions also to do well are properly 
acts. And endeavouring to enforce upon our own minds a 
practical sense of virtue, or to beget in others that practical 
sense of it which a man really has himself, is a virtuous 
act. All these, therefore, may and will contribute towards 
forming good habits. But going over the theory of virtue 
in one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of 
it,—this is so far from necessarily or certainly conducing to 
form a habit of it, in him who thus employs himself, that it 
may harden the mind in a contrary course, and render it 
gradually more insensible, 7. ¢., form a habit of insensibility 
to all moral considerations. For from our very faculty of 
habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow weaker}. 
' Passive impressions are weakened by being repeated, as is evidenced 
by the result of familiarity with danger, with the sight of distress, or with 
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Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, are felt less 
sensibly; bemg accustomed to danger begets intrepidity, 
t. ¢., lessens fear; to distress, lessens the passion of pity; 
to instances of others’ mortality, lessens the sensible appre- 
hension of our own. And from these two observations 
together—that practical habits are formed and strengthened 
by repeated acts, and that passive impressions grow weaker 
by being repeated upon us—it must follow that active habits 
may be gradually forming and strengthening by a course of 
acting upon such and such motives and excitements, whilst 
these motives and excitements themselves are, by propor- 
tionable degrees, growing less sensible; 7. ¢., are continually 
less and less sensibly felt, even as the active habits 
strengthen. And experience confirms this; for active 
principles, at the very time that they are less lively in per- 
ception than they were, are found to be, somehow, wrought 
more thoroughly into the temper and character, and 
become more effectual in influencing our practice. The 
three things just mentioned may afford instances of it. 
Perception of danger is a natural excitement of passive 
fear and active caution, and by being inured to danger 
habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the same time 
that the former gradually lessens. Perception of distress 
in others is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and 
actively to relieve it: but let a man set himself to attend 
to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, and he 
cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the 
various miseries of life with which he must become ac- 
quainted; when yet, at the same time, benevolence, con- 
sidered not as a passion, but as a practical principle of 
action, will strengthen; and whilst he passively compas- 
sionates the distressed less, he will acquire a greater apti- 
tude actively to assist and befriend them. So also at the 
same time that the daily instances of men’s dying around 
us give us daily a less sensible passive feeling or appre- 


instances of mortality. Then, since practical habits are formed and strength- 
ened by the repetition of acts, and the passive impressions which excite to 
those acts are weakened by repetition of them, it follows, that active habits 
are being strengthened in proportion as the excitements to action are less 
sensibly felt; or, if we reverse the statement, that passive impressions are 
jess perceived as the active habits which have arisen out of them, gain 
strength.—(D.) 
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hension of owr own mortality, such instances greatly con- 
tribute to the strengthening a practical regard to it in 
serious men, t. ¢., to forming a habit of acting with a constant 
view to it. And this seems again further to show that 
passive impressions made upon our minds by admonition, 
experience, example, though they may have a remote 
eficacy, and a very great one, towards forming active 
habits, yet can have this efficacy no otherwise than by in- 
ducing us to such a course of action; and that it is not 
being affected so and so, but acting, which forms those 
habits ; only it must be always remembered, that real en- 
deayours to enforce good impressions upon ourselves are a 
species of virtuous action. Nor do we know how far it is 
possible, in the nature of things, that effects should be 
wrought in us at once, equivalent to habits, 7. e., what is 
wrought by use and exercise. However, the thing insisted 
upon is, not what may be possible, but what is in fact the 
appointment of nature, which is, that active habits are to 
be formed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradual 
as to be imperceptible in its steps; it may be hard to 
explain the faculty by which we are capable of habits, 
throughout its several parts, and to trace it up to its ori- 
ginal, so as to distinguish it from all others in our mind; 
and it seems as if contrary effects were to be ascribed to it. 
But the thing in general, that our nature is formed to yield, 
im some such manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter 
of certain experience. 

Thus by accustoming ourselves to any course of action, 
we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often 
pleasure, in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse 
to it grow weaker; the difficulties in it, not only the ima- 
ginary but the real ones, lessen; the reasons for it offer 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions; 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go 
on in a course of action to which we haye been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger, absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with regard 
to contrary principles; which, by being accustomed to 
submit, do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new 
character, in several respects, may be formed, and many 
habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature 
directs us to acquire. 
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II. Indeed we may be assured, that we should never 
have had these capacities of improving by experience, ac- 
quired knowledge, and habits, had they not been necessary, 
and intended to be made use of!. And accordingly we find 
them so necessary, and so much intended, that without 
them we should be utterly incapable of that which was the 
end for which we were made, considered in our temporal 
capacity only—the employments and satisfactions of our 
mature state of life. 

Nature does in nowise qualify us wholly, much less at 
once, for this mature state of life. Even maturity of un- 
derstanding and bodily strength are not only arrived to 
gradually, but are also very much owing to the continued 
exercise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. 
But if we suppose a person brought into the world with 
both these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he 
would plainly at first be as unqualified for the human life 
of mature age as an idiot. He would be in a manner 
distracted with astonishment, and apprehension, and cu- 
riosity, and suspense; nor can one guess how long it would 
be before he would be familiarized to himself and the 
objects about him enough even to set himself to anything’. 


1 We not only have a particular kind of life designed for us as human 
beings, and the faculty of improving our qualifications by habits, but we are 
made capable of the one only through means of the other. We are not 
fitted for the end of our creation as inhabitants of this world, prior to our 
acquisition of knowledge, experience, and habits. For first, as a matter of 
fact, it is only by degrees that we gain our qualifications for mature life; and 
secondly, if any one were suddenly ushered into mature life, with full powers, 
but without experience, he would be altogether unfit for the practical business 
of life—Ed. 

2 The supposition that for perfect vision there is required, not merely the 
natural power of the organ, but also experience, is common to Locke with 
Bishop Butler, and has been confirmed by Cheselden’s operation for 
cataract on a child born blind. It appears that this child, though 
he obtained the power of sight, could not estimate the size or distance of 
those objects which he had before discriminated by touch—everything seemed 
large and touching his eyes—so that he spent a year in learning to see like 
others; in acquiring (to apply Butler's words) “the perceptive habit of 
correcting, with constant and even involuntary readiness, the impressions of 
sight concerning magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute judgment in 
the room of sensation imperceptibly to ourselves.” . . . The connection 
of the miraculous cure of the blind man by degrees (St. Mark viii. 22, &) 
with this subject, has been before remarked. | By the first imposition of om 
Lord’s hands, the natural power of the organ was given, but not the habit of 
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It may be questioned, too, whether the natural information 
of his sight and hearmg would be of any manner of use at 
all to him im acting, before experience. And it seems that 
men would be strangely headstrong and self-willed, and 
disposed to exert themselves with an impetuosity which 
would render society insupportable, and the living in it 
impracticable, were it not for some acquired moderation and 
self-government, some aptitude and readiness in restraining 
themselves, and concealing their sense of things. Want of 
everything of this kind which is learnt would render a man 
as uncapable of society as want of language would; or as 
his natural ignorance of any of the particular employments 
of life would render him uncapable of providmg himself 
with the common conveniences, or supplying the necessary 
wants of it. In these respects, and probably in many more 
of which we have no particular notion, mankind is left by 
nature an unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient 
and unqualified, before the acquirement of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and habits, for that mature state of life, which was 
the end of his creation, considering him as related only to 
this. world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of sup- 
plying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, expe- 
rience, and habits, so likewise we are placed in a condition, 
in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have 
a future part; and learning somewhat or other, necessary 
to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self- 
government in common behaviour abroad, and prepare 
them for subjection and obedience to civil authority. What 
passes before their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives 
them experience, caution against treachery and deceit, 
together with numberless little rules of action and conduct, 


discrimination; men were only by their walking distinguished from trees— 
in size the objects seemed trees, in motion, men. By the second imposition 
of our Lord’s hands, the perceptive habit, usually acquired by experience, 
was added, and the vision made perfect; he was restored, and. saw every 
than clearly.—(W.) is 
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which we could not live without, and which are learnt so 
insensibly and so perfectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for 
instinct, though they are the effect of long experience and 
exercise; aS much so as language, or knowledge in par- 
ticular business, or the qualifications and behaviour belong- 
ing to the several ranks and professions. Thus the begin- 
ning of our days is adapted to be, and is, a state of educa- 
tion in the theory and practice of mature life. We are 
much assisted in it by example, instruction, and the care of 
others; but a great deal is left to ourselves to do. And of 
this, as part is done easily and of course, so part requires 
diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing many things 
which we desire, and setting ourselves to what we should 
have no inclination to, but for the necessity or expedience 
of it. For that labour and imdustry, which the station of 
so many absolutely requires, they would be greatly un- 
qualified for in maturity, as those in other stations would 
be for any other sorts of application, if both were not 
accustomed to them in their youth. And according as 
persons behave themselves in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to par- 
ticular employments, their character is formed and made 
appear; they recommend themselves more or less; and are 
eapable of, and placed in, different stations in the society 
of mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as an 
important opportunity which nature puts into our hands, 
and which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a state of discipline throughout this life, for 
another world is a providential disposition of things, exactly 
of the same kind as our being placed in a state of discipline 
during childhood for mature age. Our condition in both 
respects is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended 
under one and the same general law of nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discern how or in what 
way the present life could be our preparation for another, 
this would be no objection against the credibility of its 
being so. For we do not discern how food and sleep con- 
tribute to the growth of the body, nor could have any 
thought that they would, before we had experience. Nor 
do children at all think, on the one hand, that the sports 
and exercises, to which they are so much er contri- 
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bute to their health and growth, nor, on the other, of the 
necessity which there is for their being restrained in them; 
nor are they capable of understanding the use of many 
parts of discipline, which nevertheless they must be made 
to go through, in order to qualify them for the business of 
mature age. Were we not able, then, to discover in what 
respects the present life could form us for a future one, yet 
nothing would be more supposable than that it might, in 
some respects or other, from the general analogy of Provyi- 
dence. And this, for aught I see, might reasonably be said 
even though we should not take in the consideration of 
God's moral government over the world. But,- 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequently, that 
the character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification 
for the future state’, and then we may distinctly see how, 
and in what respects, the present life may be a preparation 
for it; since we want, and are capable of, improvement in that 
character, by moral and religious habits ; and the present life is 
jit to be a state of discipline for such improvement; in like 
manner as we have already observed how, and in what 
respects, infancy, childhood, and youth are a necessary 
preparation, and a natural state of discipline, for mature 
age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the 
thought of a solitary unactive state hereafter; but, if we 
judge at all from the analogy of nature, we must suppose, 
according to the Scripture account of it, that it will be a 
community”. And there is no shadow of anything un- 
reasonable in conceiving, though there be no analogy for 
it, that this community will be, as the Scripture represents 
it, under the more immediate, or, if such an expression 
may be used, the more sensible government, of God. Nor 


1 There must be some qualifications necessary for a future state; and these 
must be moral, since the state itself is so. And we have reason to believe 
that the moral virtues requisite in a community will be among them; for 
analogy, no less than Holy Scripture, suggests a social and active, rather than 
a solitary and inactive, state——(D.) 

* That the future state will be an active community, we judge from the 
analogy of nature; that it will be under the more sensible moral government 
of God, is the reasonable representation of Scripture; and from these things 
we infer that the futute state will be an active moral community, affording 
Scope and occasion for the exercise of virtues, and for that general moral 
improvement in character which results from their exercise’ here.—(W.) 
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is our ignorance what, will be the employments of this- 
happy community, nor our consequent ignorance what par- 
ticular scope or occasion there will be for the exercise of 
veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members of it with 
regard to each other, any proof that there will be no sphere 
of exercise for those virtues. - Much less, if that were pos- 
sible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no occa- 
sion for that frame of mind or character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those particular virtues here, and 
which is a result from it. This, at least, must be owned in 
general, that, as the government established in the universe 
is moral, the character of virtue and piety must, in some 
way or other, be the condition of our happiness or the 
qualification for it. 

Now from what is above observed, concerning our na- 
tural power of habits, it is easy to see that we are capable 
of moral improvement by discipline. And how greatly we 
want it need not be proved to any one who is acquainted 
with the great wickedness of mankind, or even with those 
imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is 
not perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the . 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline, to 
improve in them this character of virtue and piety, is to be 
traced up higher than to excess in the passions, by indul- 
gence and habits of vice. Mankind, and perhaps all finite 
creatures, from the very constitution of their nature, before 
habits of virtue, are deficient and in danger of deviating 
from what is right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous 
habits for a security against this danger. For, together with 
the general principle of moral understanding, we have in 
our inward frame various affections towards particular ex- 
ternal objects. These affections are naturally, and of right, 
subject to the government of the moral principle, as to the 
occasions upon which they may be gratified; as to the 
times, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of them 
may be pursued; but then the principle of virtue can 
neither excite them, nor prevent their being excited. On 
the contrary, they are naturally felt when the objects of 
them are present to the mind, not only before all conside- 
ration whether they can be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it is found they cannot. For the natural objects of 
affection continue so; the necessaries, conveniences, and 
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pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable, though they 
cannot be obtained innocently; nay, though they cannot 
possibly be obtained at all. And when the objects of any 
affection whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful 
means, but may be obtained by them, such affection, though 
its being excited, and its continuing some time in the mind, 
be as innocent as it is natural and necessary, yet cannot but 
be conceived to have a tendency to incline persons to yen- 
ture upon such unlawful means, and, therefore, must be 
conceived as putting them in some danger of it. Now 
what is the general security against this danger, against 
their actually deviating from right? As the danger is, so 
also must the security be, from within—from the practical 
principle of virtue!. And the strengthening or improving 
this principle, considered as practical or as a principle of 
action, will lessen the danger or increase the security 
against it. And this moral principle is capable of improve- 
ment by proper discipline and exercise, by recollecting the | 
practical impressions which example and experience have 
made upon us; and, instead of following humour and mere 
inclination, by continually attending to the equity and right 
of the case in whatever we are engaged, be it in greater or 
less matters; and accustoming ourselves always to act upon 
it, as being itself the just and natural motive of action; 
and as this moral course of behaviour must necessarily, 
under the divine government, be our final interest. Thus 
the principle of virtue, improved into a habit, of which improve- 
ment we are thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion to the 


* It may be thought, that a sense of interest would as effectually restrain 
creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense of interest is meant a specu- 
lative conviction or belief, that such and such indulgence would occasion 
them greater uneasiness, upon the whole, than satisfaction, it is contrary to 
present experience to say that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain 
them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense of interest is 
meant a practical regard to what is upon the whole our happiness, this is 
not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a 
part of the idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable self-love wants to 
be improved, as really as any principle in our nature. For we daily see it 
overmatched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but by curiosity, 
shame, love of imitation—by anything, even indolence : especially if the in- 
terest, the temporal interest, suppose, which is the end of such self-love, be 
at a distance. So greatly are profligate men mistaken when they affirm they 
are wholly governed by interestedness and self-love, and so little cause is 
there for moralists to disclaim this principle. (See p. 184.) 
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strength of tt, a security against the danger which finite creatures 
are in, from the very nature of propension or particular affec- 
tions. This way of putting the matter supposes particular 
affections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce pos- 
«sible to avoid supposing. And if they do, we clearly see 
that acquired habits of virtue and self-government may be 
necessary for the regulation of them; however, though we 
were not distinctly to take in this supposition, but to speak 
only in general, the thing really comes to the same. For 
habits of virtue thus acquired by discipline are improvement 
in virtue; and improvement in virtue must be advancement 
in happiness, if the government of the universe be moral. 
From these things we may observe—and it will further 
show this our natural and original need of being improved 
by disciplme—how it comes to pass that creatures made 
upright fall, and that those who preserve their uprightness, 
by so doing raise themselves to a more secure state of vir-— 
tue!, To say that the former is accounted for by the nature 
_ of liberty, is to say no more than that an event’s actually 
happening is accounted for by a mere possibility of its 
happening. But it seems distinctly conceivable from the 
very nature of particular affections or propensions. For 
suppose creatures intended for such a particular state of 
life for which such propensions were necessary; suppose 
them endued with such propensions, together with moral 
understanding, as well including a practical sense of virtue 
as a speculative perception of it, and that all these several 
principles, both natural and moral, forming an inward con- 
stitution of mind, were in the most exact proportion 
possible, 7. ¢., in a proportion the most exactly adapted to 
their intended state of life-—such creatures would be made 
upright or finitely perfect. Now particular propensions, 
from their very nature, must be felt, the objects of them 
being present, though they cannot be gratified at all, or not, 
with the allowance of the moral principle. But if they can 
be gratified without its allowance or by contradicting it, 
then they must be conceived to have some tendency, in how 


1 We may sum up what follows in this way :—-(1.) That an additional se- 
curity may be needed even by creatures formed in uprightness, and that habits 
of virtue may be the natural supply of this defect. (2.) That it may be 
fit and requisite that creatures capable of and requiring virtuous habits should 
be placed in circumstances especially fitted to their formation.—(D.) 
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low a degree soever, yet some tendency, to induce persons 
to such forbidden gratification. This tendency in some 
one particular propension may be increased by the greater 
frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of occa- 
sions exciting others. The least voluntary indulgence in 
forbidden circumstances, though but in thought, will 
increase this wrong tendency, and may increase it further, 
till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it becomes 
effect, and danger of deviating from right ends in actual 
deviation from it, a danger necessarily arising from the very 
nature of propension, and which therefore could not have 
been prevented, though it might have been escaped, or got 
innocently through. The case would be as if we were to 
suppose a straight path marked out for a person in which 
such a degree of attention would keep him steady; but if 
he would not attend in this degree, any one of a thousand 
objects catching his eye might lead him out of it. 
Now it is impossible to say how much even" the first full 
overt act of irregularity might disorder the inward constitu- 
tion, unsettle the adjustments, and alter the proportions 
which formed it, and in which the uprightness of its make 
consisted; but repetition of irregularities would produce 
habits. And thus the constitution would be spoiled, and 
creatures made upright become corrupt and depraved in 
their settled character proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and raised themselves to a 
higher and more secure state of virtue by the contrary 
behaviour; by steadily following the moral principle sup- 
posed to be one part of their nature, and thus withstanding 
that unavoidable danger of defection which necessarily 
arose from propension, the other part of it. For by thus 
preserving their integrity for some time their danger would 
lessen, since propensions, by being inured to submit, 
would do it more easily and of course; and their security 
against this lessening danger would increase, since the 
moral principle would gain additional strength by exercise ; 
both which things are implied in the notion of virtuous 
habits. ‘Thus then vicious indulgence is not only criminal 


1 This observation may serve as an answer to the common objection, that 
the consequences of a single crime in our first parents are represented in 
Holy Scripture as excessive.—(H.) 
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in itself, but also depraves the inward constitution and 
character. And virtuous self-government is not only right 
in itself, but also improves the inward constitution or cha- 
racter, and may improve it to such a degree, that though 
we should suppose it impossible for particular affections to 
be absolutely coincident with the moral principle, and conse- 
quently should allow that such creatures as have been above 
supposed would for ever remain defectible, yet their danger 
of actually deviating from right may be almost infinitely 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains of 
it, if that may be called danger against which there is an 
adequate effectual security. But still this their higher 
perfection may continue to consist in habits of virtue formed 
in a state of discipline, and this their more complete 
security remain to proceed from them. And thus it is 
plainly conceivable, that creatures without blemish, as they 
came out of the hands of God, may be in danger of going 
wrong; and so may stand in need of the security of virtuous 
habits, additional to the moral principle wrought into their 
natures by him. That which ‘is the ground of their danger, 
or their want of security, may be considered as a deficiency 
in them, to which virtuous habits are the natural supply. 
And as they are naturally capable of being raised and im- 
proved by discipline, it may be a thing fit and requisite, 
that they should be placed in circumstances with an eye to 
it; in circumstances peculiarly fitted to be to them a state 
of discipline for their improvement in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold with respect 
to those who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from 
their original rectitude, and whose passions are become ex- 
cessive by repeated violations of their inward constitution ! 
Upright creatures! may want to be improved; depraved 
creatures want to be renewed. Education and discipline, 
which may be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of 
severity, are expedient for those; but must be absolutely 
necessary for these. For these, discipline of the severer 
sort too, and in the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, 


1 By upright creatures we mean those possessed of an upright constitution, 
and by such a constitution is meant a constitution in which the moral prin- 
ciple and the particular affections are in the exactest possible proportion with 
reference to the intended state of life: creatures so constituted would be up- 
right or finitely perfect—(TV.) 
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in order to wear out vicious habits; to recover their primi- 
‘tive strength of self-government, which indulgence must 
haye weakened; to repair, as well as raise into a habit, the 
moral principle, in order to their arriving at a secure state 
of virtuous happiness. 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clearly see, 
that the present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of dis- 
cipline for this purpose, to such as will set themselves to 
mend and improve. For, the various temptations with 
which we are surrounded; our experience of the deceits of 
wickedness ; having been in many instances led wrong our- 
selves; the great viciousness of the world; the infinite dis- 
orders consequent upon it; our being made acquainted with 
pain and sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from 
the sight of it in others: these things, though some of 
them may indeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, 
yet, when duly reflected upon, have, all of them, a direct 
tendency to bring us to a settled moderation and reason- 
ableness of temper; the contrary both to thoughtless levity, 
and also to that unrestrained self-will and violent bent to 
follow present inclination which may be observed in un- 
disciplined minds’. Such experience as the present state 
affords of the frailty of our nature; of the boundless ex- 
travagance of ungoverned passion; of the power which an 
infinite Bemg has over us, by the various capacities of 
misery which he has given us: in short, that kind and 
degree of experience which the present state affords us, 
that the constitution of nature is such as to admit the 
possibility, the danger, and the actual event, of creatures 
losing their innocence and happiness, and becoming vicious 

- and wretched, hath a tendency to give us a practical sense 
of things very different from a mere speculative knowledge, 
that we are liable to vice, and capable of misery. And who 
knows, whether the security of creatures in the highest 
and most settled state of perfection may not in part arise 
from their having had such a sense of things as this, 
formed, and habitually fixed within them, in some state of 
probation? And passing through the present world with 


' Tt is thus that partial evil becomes, or at least is overruled to, the 
general good of the human race. It may, indeed, be turned by us to a wrong 
end; but, if we duly reflect, we shall see that its real tendency is to good.— 
Ed. d 
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that moral attention which is necessary to the acting a 
right part in it may leave everlasting impressions of this 
sort upon our minds. But to be a little more distinct: 
allurements to what is wrong; difficulties in the discharge 
of our duty; our not being able to act a uniform right part 
without some thought and care; and the opportunities 
which we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what we 
dislike, or obtaining what we desire, by unlawful means, 
when we either cannot do it at all, or at least not so easily, 
by lawful ones,—these things, i. ¢., the snares and tempta- 
tions of vice, are what render the present world peculiarly 
fit to be a state of discipline, to those who will preserve 
their integrity, because they render being upon our guard, 
resolution, and the denial of our passions, necessary in 
order to that end. And the exercise of such particular re- 
collection, mtention of mind, and self-government, in the 
practice of virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a 
peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as implying, 
not only a real, but also a more continued and a more 
intense exercise of the virtuous principle, or a more con- 
stant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus, 
suppose a person to know himself to be in particular danger, 
for some time, of doing anything wrong, which yet he fully 
resolves not to do; continued recollection, and keeping 
upon his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is a 
continued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree, 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and weak had the temptation been so. It is 
indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential to 
virtue and piety; but it would have been nearer the truth, 
though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, that it is 
essential to discipline and improvement. For though actions 
materially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but are 
perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, may pos- 
sibly be done only from these particular inclinations, and 
so may not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, @. e., 
not be virtuous actions at all; yet, on the contrary, they 
may be an exercise of that principle; and when they are, 
they have a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. 
But when the exercise of the virtuous principle is more 
continued, oftener repeated, and more intense, as it must 
be in circumstances of danger, temptation, and difficulty, 
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of any kind and in any degree, this tendency is inereased 
proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is the conse- 
quence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length; but how far 
it may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, 
nor our bodily strength can be improved beyond such a 
degree; and both may be over-wrought. Possibly there 
may be somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the 
moral character, which is scarce worth considering. And 
I mention it only, lest it should come into some persons’ 
thoughts, not as an exception to the foregoing observations, 
which perhaps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it 
is not. And there may be several other exceptions. Ob- 
servations of this kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely 
and in every case. It is enough that they hold in general. 
And these plainly hold so far, as that from them may be 
seen distinctly, which is all that is intended by them, that 
the present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for 
our improvement m virtue and piety; in the same sense as 
some sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, 
not, to be sure, of such persons as will not, but of such as 
will set themselves to them, ‘are fit to form the mind to 
habits of attention. 

Indeed the present state is so far from proving, in event, 
a discipline of virtue to the generality of men, that, on the 
contrary, they seem to make it a discipline of vice. And 
the viciousness of the world is in different ways the great 
temptation which renders it a state of virtuous discipline, 
in the degree it is to good men. The whole end and the 
whole occasion of mankind’s being placed in such a state as 
the present, is not pretended to be accounted for’. That 
which appears amidst the general corruption is, that there 
are some persons who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices 
of virtue and religion, be they more clear or more obscure, 
which are afforded them; and that the present world is not 


1 Jn other words, “we do not pretend to account for the whole end for 
which mankind are placed in such a state as the present; but it is to be 
observed, that the very viciousness of the world adapts it peculiarly fora state 
of discipline to those who will amend; and that a state of society perfectly 
virtuous, or vicious in a less degree, would be less adapted to this pur- 
pose.” —(D.) 
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only an exercise of virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many, even to the generality, i. ¢., that 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged 
as a proof that it was not intended for moral discipline, by 
any who at all observe the analogy of nature. For, of the 
numerous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
are adapted and put in the way to improve to such a point 
or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the greatest 
part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one who does 
not deny all final causes will deny that those seeds and 
bodies which do attain to that point of maturity and perfec- 
tion answer the end for which they were really designed by 
nature, and therefore that nature designed them for such 
perfection. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not 
to the present purpose, that the appearance of such an 
amazing waste in nature, with respect to these seeds and 
bodies by foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable as, what 
is much more terrible, the present and future ruin of so 
many moral agents by themselves, 7. ¢., by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline, it may be 
objected in another way, that so far as a course of be- 
haviour materially virtuous proceeds from hope and fear, so 
far it is only a discipline and strengthening of self-love’. 
But doing what God commands, because he commands it, 
is obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it. And a 
constant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may form 
distinct habits of these particular virtues, and will certainly 
form habits of self-government, and of denying our incli- 
nations whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. 


1 Religion is so far from disowning the principle of selflove, that it 
often addresses itself to that very principle, and always to the mind in that 
state where reason presides; and there can be had no access to the under- 
standing, but by convincing men that the course of life we would persuade 
them to is not contrary to their interest,Butler’s Sermon xiii. 
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Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciate 
all Religion proceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, 
justice, and charity, regard to God’s authority and to our 
own chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but 
each of them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or 
principle of action. And he who begins a good life from 
any one of them, and perseveres in it, as he is already in 
some degree, so he cannot fail of becoming more and more, 
of that character which is correspondent to the constitution 
of nature as moral, and to the relation which God stands 
in to us as moral governor of it; nor, consequently, can he 
fail of obtaining that happimess which this constitution and 
relation necessarily suppose connected with that charactér?. 

These several observations, concerning the active prin- 
ciple of virtue and obedience to God’s commands, are ap- 
plicable to passive submission or resignation to his will*; 
which is another essential part of a right character con- 
nected with the former, and very much in our power to 
form ourselves to. It may be imagined, that nothing but 
afflictions can give occasion for or require this virtue; that 
it can have no respect to, nor be any way necessary to 
qualify for, a state of perfect happiness; but it is not ex- 
perience which can make us think thus. Prosperity itself, 
whilst anything supposed. desirable is not ours, begets ex- 
travagant and unbounded thoughts. Imagination is alto- 
gether as much a source of discontent as anything in our 
external condition. It is indeed true, that there can be no 
scope for patience, when sorrow shall be no more; but there 
may be need of a temper of mind which shall have been 


1 Butler's meaning is as follows:—Selflove, as an active principle, 
aiming at our chief interest must uniformly coincide with the will of God; 
for obedience to his will must ever be our chief interest. But self-love, as a 
passive feeling of desire for the gratification of our wishes and affections, may 
not be more absolutely coincident with God’s will than our particular affec- 
tions are ; and as being, like them, subject to excitement, independent of the 
approbation of the moral principle, they may require habits of resignation, as 
those require habits of obedience. At all events, both of them, as pas- 
sive feelings, disturb the mind, and so need discipline in order to restrain 
them.—(D.) 

? Resignation to the will of God is the whole of piety ; it includes in it all 
that is good, and is a source of the most settled quiet and composure of 
mind. It may be said to be perfect when our will is lost and resolved into 
his.—Serm. xiv. (Zid.) 
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formed by patience. For though self-love, considered merely 
as an active principle leading us to pursue our chief interest, 
cannot but be uniformly coincident with the principle of 
obedience to God’s commands, our interest being rightly 
understood ; because this obedience, and the pursuit of our 
own chief interest, must be im every case one and the same 
thing: yet it may be questioned whether self-love, con- 
sidered merely as the desire of our own mterest or happi- 
ness, can, from its nature, be thus absolutely and uniformly 
coincident with the will of God, any more than particular 
affections can!; coimcident in such sort as not to be liable 
to be excited upon occasions and in degrees impossible to 
be gratified consistently with the constitution of things or 
the divine appointments. So that habits of resignation may, 
upon this account, be requisite for all creatures; habits, 
I say, which signify what is formed by use. However, 
in general it is obvious that both self-love and particular 
affection in human creatures, considered only as passive 
feelings, distort and rend the mind, and therefore stand in 
need of discipline. Now denial of those particular affec- 
tions, in a course of active virtue and obedience to God’s 
will, has a tendency to moderate them, and seems also to 
have a tendency to habituate the mind to be easy and satis- 
fied with that degree of happiness which is allotted us, 
i. e., to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline for 
resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour under that 
trial; recollecting ourselves so as to consider it in the view 
in which Religion teaches us to consider it as from the hand 
of God; receiving it as what he appoints or thinks proper 
to permit in his world and under his government; this will 
habituate the mind to a dutiful submission. And such 
submission, together with the active principle of obedience’, 
make up the temper and character im us which answers to 
his sovereignty, and which absolutely belongs to the condi- 
tion of our bemg, as dependent creatures. Nor can it be 
said that this is only breaking the mind to a submission to 
mere power; for mere power may be accidental and preca- 
rious and usurped: but it is forming within ourselves the 


1 Page 149. 

2 The whole temper or character in us which answers to the sovereignty 
of ‘God and belongs to our dependent condition, is formed by the union of 
the two principles of active obedience and passive submission.—(D.) 
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temper of resignation to his rightful authority, who is by 
nature supreme over all. 

Upon the whole: such a character and such qualifica- 
tions are necessary for a mature state of life in the present 
world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but has put 
it upon us, in great part, to acquire in our progress from 
one stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age; 
put it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of 
doing it, and by placing us in the beginning of life in a 
condition fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our 
condition in the present world as in a state of moral disci- 
pline for another. It is in yain, then, to object against the 
credibility of the present life’s beimg intended for this 
purpose, that all the trouble and the danger unavoidably 
accompanying such discipline might have been saved us by 
our being made at once the creatures and the characters 
which we were to be. For we experience, that what we were to 
be was to be the effect of what we would do; and that the 
general conduct of nature is, not to save us trouble or 
danger, but to make us capable of going through them, 
and to put it upon us to do so. Acquirements of our own 
experience and habits are the natural supply to our de- 
ficiencies and security against our dangers, since it is as 
plainly natural to set ourselves to acquire the qualifications, 
as the external things, which we stand in need of. In 
particular, it is as plainly a general law of nature, that we 
should, with regard to our temporal interest, form and 
cultivate practical principles within us, by attention, use, 
and discipline, as anything whatever is a natural law, chiefly 
in the beginning of life, but also throughout the whole 
course of it. And the alternative is left to our choice; 
either to improve ourselves, and better our condition, or, in 
default of such improvement, to remain deficient and 
wretched. It is therefore perfectly credible, from the ana- 
logy of nature, that the same may be our case, with respect 
to the happiness of a future state, and the qualifications 
necessary for it. 

There is a third thing’ which may seem implied in the 


1 A probation-state has been already regarded in a twofold light—first, as 
implying trial, difficulties, and danger ; secondly, as implying moral discipline 
and improvement, It remains to speak of it as a stage for the exhibition of 
character.— Ed. 
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present world’s being a state of probation; that it is a 
theatre of action for the manifestation of persons’ characters 
with respect to a future one; not, to be sure, to an all- 
knowing Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This 
may, perhaps, be only a consequence of our being in a 
state of probation in the other senses. However, it is not 
impossible, that men’s showing and making manifest what 
is in their heart, what their real character is, may have 
respect to a future life, in ways and manners which we are 
not acquainted with; particularly it may be a means, for 
the Author of Nature does not appear to do anything 
without means, of their being disposed of suitably to their 
characters, and of its being known to the creation, by way 
of example, that they are thus disposed of. But not to 
enter upon any conjectural account of this, one may just 
mention, that the manifestation of persons’ characters con- 
tributes very much, in various ways, to the carrying on a 
great part of that general course of nature, respecting man- 
kind, which comes under our observation at present. I 
shall only add, that probation, in both these senses, as well 
as in that treated of in the foregoing chapter, is implied 
in moral government; since by persons’ behaviour under 
it, their characters cannot but be manifested, and, if they 
behave well, improved. 


CHAPTER VI.! 


OF THE OPINION OF NECESSITY, CONSIDERED AS 
INFLUENCING PRACTICE. 


TuroveHour the foregoing Treatise it appears, that the 
condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this 


1 The analogy pursued in this treatise between the experienced constitution 
of nature and the expected dispensation taught by religion, suggests the fol- 
lowing question :—If the opinion of necessity be reconcilable with the for- 
mer, is it not also reconcilable with the latter? To answer this hypothetical 
question is the object of this chapter. But first an objection which, if 
valid, would subvert the very foundation of the whole treatise, must be 
answered, Butler’s argument is throughout built on the assumption that there 
is an intelligent Author and Governor of nature ; but the Fatalist destroys the 
proof of this assumption, by asserting that necessity will itself account for 
the origin and preservation of all things. This question, then, tmust first be 
answered ; upon the supposition that the opinion of necessity is reconcilable 
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world only, and under the government of God which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to our condition, as designed. 
for another world, or under that farther government which 
Religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a Fatalist 
must, that the opinion of universal Necessity is reconcilable 
with the former, there immediately arises a question in the 
way of analogy, whether he must not also own it to be 
reconcilable with the latter, 7 ¢., with the system of 
Religion itself and the proof of it. The reader then will 
observe that the question now before us is not absolute. 
Whether the opinion of Fate be reconcilable with Religion ; 
but hypothetical, Whether, upon supposition of its being 
reconcilable with the constitution of Nature, it be not 
reconcilable with Religion also; or, what pretence a 
Fatalist, not other persons, but a Fatalist; has to conclude 
from his opinion that there can be no such thing as 
Religion. And as the puzzle and obscurity, which must 
unavoidably arise from arguing upon so absurd a suppo- 
sition as that of universal Necessity, will, I fear, easily be 
seen, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of Nature 
or natural Governor of the world, and since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal Necessity, as it may be supposed that such Neces- 
sity will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things, it is requisite that this objection be distinctly 
answered, or that it be shown, that a Fatality supposed 
consistent with what we certainly experience does not 
destroy the proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of’ 
Nature, before we proceed to. consider whether it destroys 
the proof of a moral Governor of it, or of our being in a 
state of Religion’. 


with the constitution of nature, does it destroy the proof of an intelligent 
Author and Governor of nature?—Zd. 2 

1 Tt is objected by a Fatalist, that, theological writers. speak of the ze- 
cessary existence of God. We reply that the reason of their so speaking lies 
in the scantiness of language, and that something very different from the 
Fatalist’s notion is intended by it. To establish our answer, we must show— 
Istly, our conception of the necessary existence of God; and 2ndly, how it 
differs from the opinion of the Fatalist. 

1. When we: are conscious of any idea in our minds, we intuitively discern 
that it must be related to something external to itself as its archetype; and 
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Now, whem it is said by a Fatalist, that the whole consti- 
tution of Nature, and the actions of men, that everything, 
and every mode and circumstance of everything, is neces- 
sary, and could not possibly have been otherwise; it is to 
be observed, that this. Necessity does not exclude delibera- 
tion, choice, preference, and acting from certain principles, 
and to certain ends, beeause all this is matter of undoubted 
experience acknowledged by all, and what every man may 
every moment be conscious of. And from hence it follows 
that Necessity alone and of itself, is in no sort an account 
of the constitution of Nature, and how things came to be 
and to continue as. they are; but. only an account of this cir- 
eumstance relating to their origin and. continuance, that they 
could not have been otherwise than they are and have been. 
The assertion that everything is. by Necessity of Nature, is 
not an answer to the question, Whether the world came into 
being as it is by am intelligent Agent forming it thus, or 
not, but to quite another question; Whether it came into 
being as it is in that way and manner which we call necessa- 
ily, or in that way and manner which we call freely. For 
suppose farther, that one who was a Fatalist, and one who 
kept to his natural sense of things, and believed himself a 
Free Agent, were disputing together and vindicating their 
respective opinions, and they should happen to instance in 
a house, they would agree that it was built by an architect. 
Their difference concerning Necessity and Freedom would 
occasion no difference of judgment concerning this, but only 
concerning another matter, whether the architect. built it 
necessarily or freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to 
inquire concerning the constitution of Nature, in a lax way 
of speaking one of them might say it. was by Necessity, and 
the other by Freedom; but if they had any meaning to their 


hence we infer that it must exist in some other way besides its abstract 
shape, for every abstract implies a concrete. Now we have within us an 
idea of infinity; and we: feel that this must imply some infinite Being cor- 
responding to it; and hence we conclude that there must necessarily be an 
infinite Being to whose existence design did not, contribute, but. was subse- 
quent to it and excluded from it; and hence arose the expression that ne- 
eessity is the account of the existence of God., 
2. But this conception differs from that of the Fatalist ; for this necessity 
is antecedent in nature to design; but it cannot be meant that everything 
= exists by any sucha necessity, for, in such a case, design could never alter 
nature, but we daily see that design does have that effect.—(D.) j 
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words, as the latter must mean a Free Agent, so-the former 
must at length be reduced to mean an Agent, whether he 
would say one or more, acting by Necessity, for abstract 
notions can do nothing. Indeed we ascribe to God a ne- 
cessary existence!, uncaused by any agent. For we find 
within ourselves the idea ‘of infinity, 7. ¢., immensity and 
eternity, impossible, even in imagination, to be removed out 
of being. We seem to discern intuitively, that there must, 
and cannot but be, somewhat external to ourselves answer- 
ing this idea or the archetype of it. And from hence (for 
this abstract, as much as any other, implies a concrete) we 
conclude that there is, and cannot but be, an infinite and 
immense eternal Being existing prior to all design contribu- 
ting to his existence and exclusive of it. And from the scan- 
tiness of language a manner of speaking has been intro- 
duced; that Necessity is the foundation, the reason, the 
account of the existence of God. But it is not alleged, nor 
can it be at all intended, that everything exists as it does 
by this kind of Necessity; a Necessity antecedent in nature 
to design; it cannot, I say, be meant that everything exists 
as it does, by this kind of Necessity, upon several accounts, 
and particularly because it is admitted that design in the 
actions of men contributes to many alterations in nature. 
For if any deny this, I shall not pretend to reason with 
them. 

From these things it follows: First, That when a Fatalist 
asserts that everything is by Necessity he must mean by an 
Agent acting necessarily ; he must, I say, mean this, for I am 
very sensible he would not choose to mean it; and Secondly, 
That the Necessity by which such an Agent is supposed to 
act, does not exclude intelligence and design. So that were 
the system of Fatality admitted, it would just as much ac- 


* As to the meaning of necessary existence, logicians have long since 
determined that there are but two modes according to which any being can 
be'said to exist, or to be what it is ; and these are contingency and necessity. 
Where the non-existence of a being is possible, that is, where we can, with- 
out a contradiction, suppose it not to ewist, that being exists contingently, or 
contingency is the mode of its emistence. But if there be any being who 
demonstrably mast ewist, and whose non-existence is therefore impossible and 
inconceivable, that being exists necessarily, or necessity is the mode of its 
existence, But necessity can in no sense be considered as the cause, or even 
as the ground or reason of any existence, or of any effect whatever.—Hamzl- ~ 
ton on the Existence of God. (Ed.) 
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count for the formation of the world as for the structure of 
a house, and no more. Necessity as much requires and 
supposes a Necessary Agent, as Freedom requires and sup- 
poses a Free Agent to be the former of the world. And the 
appearances of design and of final causes in the constitution 
of nature as really prove this acting Agent to be an intelli- 
gent designer, or to act from choice upon the scheme of Ne- 
cessity, supposed possible, as upon that of Freedom. 

It appearing thus, that the notion of Necessity does not 
destroy the proof that there is an intelligent Author of Nature 
and natural Governor of the world, the present question, 
which the analogy before mentioned suggests’, and which 
I think it will answer, is this; Whether the opinion of Ne- 
cessity supposed consistent with possibility, with the consti- 
tution of the world’, and the natural government which we 
experience exercised over it, destroys all reasonable ground 
of belief that we are in a state of Religion, or whether that 
opinion be reconcilable with religion, with the system, and 
the proof of it. 

Suppose, then, a Fatalist to educate any one, from his 
youth up, in his own principles* that the child should reason 
upon them and conclude that since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or 
punished; imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of 
blame and commendation out of his mind by means of this 
system ; to form his temper and character and behaviour to 
it; and from it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, 
say, from reasonable men upon his coming abroad into the 
world; as the Fatalist judges from this system what he is to 
expect from the Author of Nature, and with regard to a 
future state. I cannot forbear stopping here to ask, whether 
any one of common sense would think fit that a child should 
be put upon these speculations, and be left to apply them to 


Tap oueie 

2 Fatalists are fond of inferring moral necessity from physical. Thus. 
Voltaire in effect urges, that it would be very singular that all nature, all; 
the planets, should obey eternal laws, and that there should be a little 
animal, five feet high, who, in contempt of these laws, could act as he pleased, _ 
solely according to his caprice.—(ZH.) 

3 The absurdity of the Fatalist’s theory is next shown from experience. 
The attempt to educate a child in such a system would end in his final ruin;_, 
and we are but children in these things,—Zd. 
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practice. And a man has little pretence to reason who is 
not sensible that we are all children in speculations of this 
kind. However, the child would doubtless be highly 
delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of fear 
and shame with which his playfellows were fettered and 
embarrassed ; and highly conceited in his superior knowledge, 
so far beyond his years. But conceit and vanity would be 
the least bad part of the mfluence which these principles 
must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, during the 
course of his education. He must either be allowed to go 
on and be the plague of all about him, and himself too, 
even to his own destruction: or else correction must be con- 
tinually made use of to supply the want of those natural 
perceptions of blame and commendation which we have 
supposed to be removed; and to give him a practical impres- 
sion, of what he had reasoned himself out of the belief of, 
that he was in fact an accountable child, and to be punished 
for domg what he was forbid. It is therefore in reality im- 
possible but that the correction which he must meet with, 
in the course of his education, must convince him that if 
the scheme he was instructed in were not false, yet that he 
reasoned inconclusively upon it, and somehow or other mis- 
applied it to practice and common life; as what the Fatalist 
experiences of the conduct of Providence at present, ought 
in all reason to convince him that this scheme is misapplied 
when applied to the subject of Religion’. But supposing 
the child’s temper could remain still formed to the system, 
and his expectation of the treatment he was to have in the 
world be regulated by it, so as to expect that no reasonable 
man would blame or punish him for anything which he 
should do, because he could not help doing it; upon this 
supposition it is manifest he would, upon his coming abroad 
ito the world, be insupportable to society, and the treat- 
ment which he would receive from it would render it so to 
him; and he could not fail of doing somewhat, very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into-the hands of civil 
justice. And thus, in the end, he would be convinced of 
the obligations he was under to his wise instructor. Or 
suppose this scheme of Fatality in any other way applied to 
practice, such practical. application of it will be found 
equally absurd—eaually fallacious in’a practical sense—for 
1 P. 162. 
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instance, that if a man be destined to live such a time, he 
shall live to it, though he take no care of his own preserva- 
tion; or if he be destined to die before that time, no care 
can. prevent. it; therefore, all care about preserving one’s 
life is to be neglected, which is the fallacy instanced in by 
the ancients. But now, on the contrary, none of these 
practical absurdities can be drawn from reasoning upon the 
‘supposition that we are free, but all such reasoning with 
regard to the common affairs of life is justified by expe- 
rience. And therefore, though it were admitted that this 
opinion of Necessity were speculatively true, yet, with 
regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as our 
experience reaches; that is, to the whole of our present 
life. For the constitution of the present world, and the 
condition in which we are actually placed, is as if we were 
free. And it may perhaps justly be concluded that since 
the whole process of action, through every step of it, 
suspense, deliberation, inclining one way, determining, and 
at last dog as we determine, is as if we were free, there- 
fore we are so. But the thing here insisted upon is that 
under the present natural government of the world, we find 
we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, prior to all 
consideration whether we are or not. Were this opinion, 
therefore, of Necessity admitted to be ever so true, yet such 
is in fact our condition and the natural course of things, 
that whenever we apply it to life and practice, this applica- 
tion of it always misleads us, and cannot but mislead us in 
a most dreadful manner with regard to our present interest. 
‘And how can people think themselves so very secure, then, 
that the same application of the same opinion may not mis- 
lead them also, in some analogous manner, with respect to 
a future, a more general, and more important interest? For 
Religion being a practical subject, and the analogy of nature 
showing us that we have not faculties to apply this opinion, 
were it a true one, to practical subjects, whenever we do 
apply it to the subject of Religion, and thence conclude 
that we are free from its obligations, it is plain this conclu- 
sion cannot be depended upon. There will still remain 
just reason to think, whatever appearances are, that we 
deceive ourselves in somewhat of a like manner as when 
people fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from 
the idea of infinity. 
' Fyrom these things together, the attentive reader will see 
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it follows, that if upon supposition of Freedom the evidence 
of Religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition 
of Necessity, because the notion of Necessity is not appli- 
cable to practical subjects; 7. ¢., with respect to them, is 
as if it were not true; nor does this contain any reflection 
upon reason, but only upon what is unreasonable; for to 
pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical prin- 
ciples, which the Author of our Nature gave us to act upon, 
and to pretend to apply our reason to subjects, with regard 
to which our own short views, and even our experience will 
show us, it cannot be depended upon; and such, at best, 
the subject of Necessity must be; this is vanity, conceit, and 
unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will, 
and are conscious of a character. Now, if this in us be re- 
concilable with Fate, it is reconcilable with it, in the Author 
of Nature. And besides, natural government and final causes 
imply a character and a will in the Governor and De- 
signer’; a will concerning the creatures whom he governs. 
The Author of Nature then being certainly of some cha- 
racter or other, notwithstanding Necessity’; it is evident 
this Necessity is as reconcilable with the particular cha- 
racter of benevolence, veracity, and justice in him which 
attributes are the foundation of Religion, as with any other 
character; since we find this Necessity no more hinders 
men from being benevolent than cruel; true, than faithless ; 
just, than unjust; or, if the Fatalist pleases, what we call 

‘unjust. For it is said indeed, that what, upon supposition 
of Freedom, would be just punishment, upon supposition 
of Necessity becomes manifestly unjust*; because it is 
punishment inflicted for doing that which persons could 


1 By will and character is meant that which, in speaking of men, we 
should express, not only by these words, but also by the words temper, taste, 
dispositions, practical principles ; that whole frame of mind from whence 
we act in one manner rather than another. 

2 Necessity, if it be reconcilable with anything, is reconcilable with that 
moral character of the great Author of Nature, which is the foundation of re- 
ligion—the character, namely, of benevolence, truth, and justice.—(W. 

3 The mention of justice here introduces a casual notice of the absurdity 
of the Fatalists, who deny the justice of a punishment, on the ground that the 
thing for which it is inflicted was unavoidable, overlooking that the same 
necessity which justifies the crime justifies the punishment likewise; and 
subsequently this remark is shown to have a direct bearing on the subject, 
by causing us to observe how the notions of justice and injustice still remain, 
even while we are putting forth theories destructive of them.-—(D.) 
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not avoid doing; as if the Necessity, which is supposed to 
destroy the injustice of murder, for instance, would not also 
destroy the injustice of punishing it. However, as little to 
the purpose as this objection is in itself, it is very much to 
the purpose to observe from it how the notions of justice 
and injustice remain, even whilst we endeavour to suppose 
them removed ; how they force themselves upon the mind, 
even whilst we are making suppositions destructive of them ; 
for there is not, perhaps, a man in the world but would be 
ready to make this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident that universal Necessity, 
if it be reconcilable with anything, is reconcilable with that 
character in the Author of Nature which is the foundation 
of Religion ; “« Yet, does it not plainly destroy the proof that 
he is of that character, and consequently the proof of Re- 
ligion?” By no means. For we find that happiness and 
misery are not our fate in any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behaviour; but that they are the con- 
sequences of it'. We find God exercises the same kind of 
government over us, with that which a father exercises over 
his children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning Liberty 
and Necessity, it evidently appears to us that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercising 
this authority or government to a Being who can have no 
competitions or interfering of interests with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of Liberty, though we experience 
its truth, may be perplexed with difficulties which run up 
into the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opi- 
nion of Necessity seems to be the very basis upon which 
infidelity grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a 
more particular proof of the obligations of Religion, which 
may distinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion ”*. 

The proof from final causes of an intelligent Author of 
Nature is not affected by the opinion of Necessity, sup- 

1 Oh. ii. 

? Though arguments drawn from the analogy of nature entirely refute the 
doctrine of Necessity, and though experience bears witness to the doctrine of 
Liberty, yet it is confessed that some theoretic difficulties remain. On this 
account, and because Necessity is the basis of infidel speculation, it is thought 
useful to append a list of some of the obligatory proofs of religion which are 
in no way affected by it.—(D.) 
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posing Necessity a thing possible in itself and reconcilable 
with the constitution of things’. And it is a matter of 
fact, independent on this or any other speculation, that he 
governs the world by the method of rewards and punish- 
ments*; and also that he hath given us a moral faculty by 
which we distinguish between actions, and approve some as 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as 
vicious and of ill desert®. Now this moral discernment 
implies in the notion of it a rule of action, and a rule of a 
very peculiar kind; for it carries in it authority and a right 
of direction, authority in such a sense as that we cannot 
depart from it without being self-condemned*. And that 
the dictates of this moral taculty®, which are by nature a 
rule to us, are moreover the laws of God—laws in a sense 
including sanctions—may be thus proved. Consciousness of 
a rule or guide of action in creatures who are capable 
of considering it as given them by their Maker, not only 
raises immediately a sense of duty, but also a sense of 
security in following it, and of danger in deviating from it. 
A direction of the Author of Nature, given to creatures 
capable of looking upon it as such, is plainly a command 
from him; and a command from him necessarily includes 
in it, at least, an implicit promise in case of obedience, or 
threatening in case of disobedience. But then the sense or 
perception of good and ill desert®, which is contained in 
the moral discernment, renders the sanction explicit, and 
makes it appear, as one may say, expressed. For since his 
method of government is to reward and punish actions, his 
having annexed to some actions an inseparable sense of 
good desert, and to others of ill, this surely amounts to 
declaring upon whom his punishments shall be inflicted, 
and his rewards be bestowed; for he must have given us 
this discernment and sense of things as a presentiment of 
what is to be hereafter; that is, by way of information be- 
forehand, what we are fmally to expect in this world. There 


TP) 162, &e, 2 Chon. 3 Dissert. IT. * Serm. II. at the Rolls. 

> This moral faculty of which Butler speaks, namely conscience, implies a 
practical rule of a very peculiar nature, in that it is authoritative, (for we 
cannot disobey it without being self-condemned,) and as carrying with it tts 
own sanction, (for the knowledge that we have such a rule exposes us to 
God’s threats if we disobey it, and to His promises of reward if we listen to 
its dictate,s) } 

 Dissert. II. 
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is then most evident ground to think, that the government 
of God, upon the whole, will be found to correspond to the 
nature which he has given us; and that, in the upshot and 
issue of things, happmess and misery shall, in fact and 
event, be made to follow virtue and vice respectively, as he 
has already in so peculiar a manner associated the ideas of 
them in our minds; and from hence might easily be 
deduced the obligations of religious worship, were it only to 
be considered as a means of preserving upon our minds a 
sense of this moral government of God, and securing our 
obedience to it, which yet is an extremely imperfect view of 
that most important duty. 

Now, I say, no objection from Necessity can lie against 
this general proof of Religion? None against the pro- 
position reasoned upon that we have such a moral faculty 
and discernment, because this is a mere matter of fact, a 
thing of experience, that human kind is thus constituted ; 
none against the conclusion, because it is immediate and 
wholly from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will 
finally reward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not 
here drawn from its appearing to us fit’ that he should, but 
from its appearing that he has told us he will. And this 
he hath certainly told us, in the promise and threatening 
which it hath been observed the notion of a command im- 
plies, and the sense of good and ill desert which he has 
given us more distinctly expresses. And this reasoning 
from fact is confirmed, and in some degree even verified, 
by other facts, by the natural tendencies of virtue and 


1 However, I am far from intending to deny that the will of God is de- 
termined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case; though one 
chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, and to speak with 
caution when one does speak of them. But if it be intelligible to. say, that 
at ws fit and reasonable for every one to consult his own happiness, then fitness 
of action, or the right and reason of the case, is an intelligible manner of 
speaking. And it seems as inconceivable to suppose God to approve one 
course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his acting at 
all from design implies that he does, without supposing somewhat prior in 
that end to be the ground of the preference, as to suppose him to discern an 
abstract proposition to be true, without supposing somewhat prior in it to be 
the ground of the discernment. It doth not therefore appear that moral 

‘right is any more relative to perception than abstract truth is, or that it is 
any more improper to speak of the fitness and rightness of actions and ends, 

as founded in the nature of things, than to speak of abstract truth as thus 
founded. 
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of vice!; and by this, that God, in the natural course of 
his providence, punishes vicious actions as mischievous 
to society, and also vicious actions as such in the strictest 
sense*; so that the general proof of Religion is un- 
answerably real, even upon the wild supposition which 
we are arguing upon. 
It must likewise be observed further, that natural Re- 
ligion hath, besides this, an external evidence, which the 
doctrine of Necessity, if it could be true, would not affect. 
For suppose a person, by the observations and reasoning 
above, or by any other, convinced of the truth of Religion, 
that there is a God who made the world, who is the moral 
Governor and Judge of mankind, and will upon the whole 
deal with every one according to his works; I say, suppose 
a person convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing 
at all of antiquity, or the present state of mankind, it would 
be natural for such a one to be inquisitive what was the 
history of this system of doctrine, at what time, and in 
what manner, it came first into the world, and whether it 
were believed by any considerable part of it. And were he 
upon inquiry to find that a particular person, in a late age, 
first of all proposed it, as a deduction of reason, and that 
mankind were before wholly ignorant of it; then, though its 
evidence from reason would remain, there would be no 
additional probability of its truth from the account of its 
discovery. But instead of this being the fact of the case, 
on the contrary, he would find what could not but afford 
him a very strong confirmation of its truth: First. That 
somewhat of this system, with more or fewer additions 
and alterations, hath been professed in all ages and countries, 
of which we have any certain information relating to this 
matter. Secondly. That it is certain historical fact, so far 
as we can trace things up, that this whole system of belief, 
that there is one God, the Creator and moral Governor of 
the world, and that mankind is in a state of Religion, was re- 
ceived in the firstages. And Thirdly. That as there is no hint 
or intimation in history, that this system was first reasoned 
out; so there is express historical or traditional evidence, as 
ancient as history, that it was taught first by revelation. 
Now these things must be allowed to be of great weight. 
The first of them, general consent, shows this system to 
1 Pp, 121, 2 P.114, &e, 
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be conformable to the common sense of mankind}. The 
second, namely, that Religion was believed in the first ages 
of the world, especially as it does not appear that there 
were then any superstitious or false additions to it, cannot 
but be a further confirmation of its truth. For it is a proof 
of this alternative; either that it came into the world by re- 
velation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces itself upon 
the mind. The former of these is the conclusion of learned 
men; and whoever will consider how unapt for speculation 
rude and uncultivated minds are, will, perhaps from hence 
alone, be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And as 
it is shown in the Second Part? of this Treatise that there 
is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a revelation 
in the beginning of the world, as there is supposed to be 
against subsequent ones; a sceptic could not, I think, give 
any account which would appear more probable even to 
himself of the early pretences to revelation, than by sup- 
posing some real original one from whence they were 
copied. And the third thing above mentioned, that there 
is express historical or traditional evidence as ancient as 
history of the system of Religion being taught mankind by 
revelation; this must be admitted as some degree of real 
proof that it was so taught; for why should not the most 
ancient tradition be admitted as some additional proof of a 
fact, against which there is no presumption? And this 
proof is mentioned here, because it has its weight to show, 
that Religion came into the world by revelation, prior to all 
consideration of the proper authority of any book supposed 
to contain it, and even prior to all consideration whether 
the revelation itself be uncorruptly handed down and re- 
lated, or mixed and darkened with fables. Thus the his- 
torical account, which we have of the origin of Religion, 
taking in all circumstances, is a real confirmation of its 
truth, no way affected by the opinion of Necessity. And 
the external evidence, even of natural Religion, is by no 
means inconsiderable. 

1 The external evidence for religion is summed up here into three heads: 
Istly, general consent; 2ndly, early belief; 3rdly, most ancient tradition. 
We should use a practical caution in these probable proofs of religion, 
As our reason is liable to prejudice, so is our moral discernment to perver- 
sion. And this should be a serious warning, again, as to our decisions with 
respect to religion, and particularly lest we substitute the world’s fashions in 


the place of that moral rule which God has given us.—(W.) 
2 Ch. ii. 
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But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recol- 
lected after all proofs of virtue and religion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reason may be neglected, preju- 
diced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This indeed proves nothing against the 
reality of our speculative or practical faculties of perception, 
against their being intended by nature to inform us in the 
theory of things, and instruct us how we are to behave, and 
what we are to expect In consequence of our behaviour. Yet 
our liableness in the degree we are liable to prejudice and 
perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be upon 
our guard with respect to what is of such consequence as 
our determinations concerning virtue and religion, and par- 
ticularly not to take custom, and fashion, and slight notions 
of honour, or imaginations of present ease, use, and conye- 
mience to mankind, for the only moral rule '. 

The foregoing observations drawn from the nature of the 
thing and the history of Religion, amount, when taken 
together, to a real practical proof of it not to be confuted ; 
such a proof as, considering the infinite importance of the 
thing, I apprehend would be admitted fully sufficient. in 
reason to influence the actions of men who act upon thought 
and reflection, if it were admitted that there is no proof of 
the contrary. But it may be said, ‘There are many proba- 
bilities which cannot mdeed be confuted, 2. e., shown to be 
no probabilities, and yet may be overbalanced by greater 
probabilities on the other side; much more by demonstra- 
tion. And there is no oceasion to object against particular 
arguments alleged for am opmion when -the opinion itself 
may be clearly shown to be false, without meddling with 
such arguments at all, but leaving them just as. they are. 
Now the method of government. by rewards and punish- 
ments, and especially rewarding and punishing good and ill 
desert as such respectively, must go upon supposition, that 
we are Free and not Necessary Agents. Amd it is incredible 
that the Author of Nature should govern us upon a suppo- 
sition as. true which he knows. to be false 3, and. therefore 


1 Dissert. EI. 2 Pm. 73,76, 

5 Hume goes so far as fo affirm that, though man im truth is a Necessary 
Agent, having all. his actions fixed by determinate laws, yet, this: being con- 
cealed from him, he acts with the conviction of being a Free: Agent.—(W.) 
But can such a position as this be maintained without doing dishonour to 
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absurd to think he will reward or punish us for our actions 
hereafter, especially that he will do it under the notion that 
they are of good or ill desert.” Here then the matter is 
brought to a pomt. And the answer to all this is full, and 
not to be evaded ; that the whole constitution and course of 
things, the whole analogy of providence shows beyond pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this reasoning is 
false, wherever the fallacy lies’. The doctrine of freedom 
indeed clearly shows where, in supposing ourselves Neces- 
sary, when in truth we are Free Agents. But upon the 
supposition of Necessity, the fallacy lies in taking for granted 
that it is incredible Necessary Agents should be rewarded 
and punished. But that somehow or other the conclusion 
now mentioned is. false, is most certain”. For it is fact that 
God does govern even brute creatures by the method of 
rewards and punishments, in the natural course of things. 
And men are rewarded and punished for their actions, 
punished for actions mischievous to society as being so, 
punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural instru- 
mentality of each other under the present conduct of Provi- 
dence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the passion 
of resentment, and the rewards and punishments following 
from them, which in general are to be considered as natural, 
i. e., from the Author of Nature; these rewards and punish- 
ments being naturally* annexed to actions considered as 
implying good imtention and good desert, ill intention and 
ill desert—these natural rewards and punishments, I say, are 
as much a contradiction to the conclusion above, and show 
its falsehood, as a more exact and complete rewarding and 


God, by attributing to Him the governing us upon a supposition which he 
knows to be false? Would it not be dishonouring our fellow-man to attribute 
to him such conduct without full proof? and is it a less dishonour to the 
God of truth, to Him who is the truth itself? Surely if we are treated by 
God as Free Agents, it is but right to conclude that we are such.—£d. 

1 For even a number of arguments, which, taken severally, are confessedly 
inconclusive, when taken together, amount to a real practical proof of any 
moral point, and such a proof as cannot be set aside except by a counter- 
balance of probable arguments on the other side.—Zd. 

2 The Fatalist argument may be stated in syllogistic form: Necessary 
Agents cannot be punished by God; we are Necessary Agents ; therefore we 
cannot be punished by God. Now if we are Free Agents, the minor pre- 
miss here is false; if we are Necessary Agents, then the major is false ; for 
as a matter of fact we are punished and rewarded. 

3 Serm. viii. at the Rolls. 
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punishing of good and ill desert as such. So that if it be 
incredible that Necessary Agents should be thus rewarded 
and punished, then men are not necessary but free, since 
it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded and 
punished. But if on the contrary, which is the supposition 
we have been arguing upon, it be insisted that men are 
Necessary Agents; then there is nothing incredible in the 
further supposition of Necessary Agents being thus re- 
warded and punished, since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow that a Necessity 
supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution of 
things, does in no sort prove that the Author of Nature will 
not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and upon the 
whole, in his eternal government, render his creatures happy 
or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave well 
or ill. Or, to express this conclusiom in words conformable 
to the title of the chapter,-the analogy of nature shows us 
that the opinion of Necessity, considered as practical, is 
false. And if Necessity, upon the supposition above men- 
tioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural Religion, it 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of 
Necessity is essentially destructive of all religion. First, in 
a practical sense, that by this notion atheistical men pretend 
to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify to 
others their disregard to all religion. And secondly, in the 
strictest sense, that it is a contradiction to the whole con- 
stitution of nature, and to what we may every moment 
experience in ourselves, and so overturns everything. But 
by no means is this assertion to be understood as if Neces- 
sity, supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the con- 
stitution of things and with what we experience, were not 
also reconcilable with Religion, for upon this supposition, 
it demonstrably is so. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEMI] OR 
CONSTITUTION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 


THovcH it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged that the 
analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to the general 
doctrine of Religion, and to the several particular things 
contained in it considered as so many matters of fact; and 
likewise that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed by 
any notions of Necessity: yet. still objections may be insisted 
upon against the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the divine 
government implied in the notion of Religion, and against 
the method by which this government is conducted; to 
which objections analogy can be no direct answer!. For the 
credibility or the certain truth of a matter of fact does not 
immediately prove anything concerning the wisdom or good- 
ness of it; and analogy can do no more, immediately or 
directly, than show such and such things to be true or 
credible considered only as matters of fact. But still, if, 
upon supposition of a moral constitution of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible that this government must be a scheme, system, or 
constitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
ness, and likewise that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it; then analogy is remotely of 
great service in answering those objections, both by suggest- 
ing the answer and showing it to be a credible one. 


* In chap. iil, objections were urged against the fact of God’s moral 
government in respect of rewards and punishments, and they were directly 
answered from analogy by showing that the seeds, as it were, of a moral 
government, are discernible in the world around us. But objections may be 
raised, not only against the fact of God’s moral government, but also against 
its perfect moral character. Admitting that government as a fact, it still may 
be urged that it is not wise, just, and good. Can analogy answer such an 
objection? Not directly, indeed, but indirectly, by suggesting as the proper 
answer our present inperfect comprehension of so vast a scheme. ‘Two 
arguments are urged in support of this position: the one drawn from the 
general analogy existing between God’s natural and moral governments ; the 
other from particular points of analogy between them.—Hd. . 

N 
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Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case. 
For, First, Upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government over the world, the analogy of his natural 
govérnment suggests and makes it credible that his moral 
government must be a scheme quite beyond our compre- 
hension; and_ this affords a general answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of it. And, Secondly, A 
more distinct observation of some particular things con- 
tained in God’s scheme of natural government, the like 
things being supposed, by analogy, to be contained in his 
moral government, will further show how little weight is to 
be laid upon these objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral govern- 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural government 
suggests and makes it credible that his moral government 
must be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension, and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it’. It is most obvious, analogy 
renders it highly credible, that, upon supposition of a 
moral government, it must be a scheme; for the world, and 
the whole natural government of it, appears to be so; to be 
a scheme, system, or constitution, whose parts correspond 
to each other, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, 
or as any particular model of a civil constitution and 
government, In ‘this great scheme of the natural world 
individuals have various peculiar relations to other indi: 
viduals of their own species. And whole species are, we 
find, variously related to other species upon this earth. 
_Nor do we know how much further these kinds of relations 
may extend. And, as there is not any action ‘or natural 
event which we are acquainted with so single and un- 
connected as not to have a respect to some other actions 
‘and eyents, so possibly each of them, when it has not an 
immediate, may yet have a remote, natural relation to other 
actions and events much beyond the compass of this present 
world. There seems indeed nothing from whence we can 
so much as make a conjecture whether all creatures, actions, 
and events, throughout the whole of nature have relations 
to each other. But as it is obvious that all events have 


' This argument was evidently a favourite instrument in the hands of 


zen 3 he draws it out at greater iength in Serm. xv, upon the “Ignorance 
of Man.” 
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future unknown consequences, so if we trace any, as far as 
we can go, into what is connected with it, we shall find that 
if such event were not connected with somewhat further in 
nature unknown to us, somewhat both past and present, 
such event could not possibly have been at all. Nor can 
we give the whole account of any one thing whateyer; of 
all its causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts, those adjuncts, 
I mean, without which it could not’ have been. By this 
most astonishing connection, these reciprocal correspond- 
ences and mutual relations, everything which we see in 
the course of nature is actually brought about. And things 
seemingly the most insignificant imaginable are perpetually 
observed to be necessary conditions to other things of the 
greatest importance; so that any one thing whatever may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be a necessary condition 
to any other. The natural world, then, and natural govern- 
ment of it, being such an incomprehensible scheme, so in- 
comprehensible that a man must, really in the literal sense, 
know nothing at all who is not sensible of his ignorance in 
it; this immediately suggests and strongly shows the 
credibility, that the moral world and government of it may 
be so too. Indeed the natural and moral constitution and 
government of the world are so connected, as to make up 
together but one scheme; and it is highly probable that the 
first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency to the 
latter, as the vegetable world is for the animal, and or- 
ganized bodies for minds'. But the thing intended here is, 
without inquiring how far the administration of the natural 
world is subordinate to that of the moral, only to observe 
the credibility that one should be analogous or similar to 
the other; that therefore every act of divine justice and 
goodness may be supposed to look much beyond itself and 
its immediate object, may have some reference to other 
parts of God’s moral administration, and to a general 
moral plan; and that every circumstance of this his moral 


1 There is no manner of absurdity in supposing a veil, on purpose, drawn 
over some scenes of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the sight of which 
might, some way or other, strike us too strongly ; or that better ends are 
designed and served by their being concealed, than could be by their being 
exposed to our knowledge. The Almighty may cast clouds and darkness 
round about Him for reasons and purposes of which we have not the least 
glimpse or conception.— Butler’s Sermon xv.  (Zd.) 
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government may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus for example: the determined length of 
time, and the degrees and ways in which virtue is to 
remain in a state of warfare and discipline, and in which 
wickedness is permitted to have its progress; the times 
appointed for the execution of justice, the appointed instru- 
ments of it, the kinds of rewards and punishments, and 
the manners of their distribution ; all particular instances of 
divine justice and goodness, and every circumstance of 
them, may have such respects to each other as to make up 
altogether a whole, connected and related in all its parts; a 
scheme or system, which is as properly one as the natural 
world is, and of the like kind. And supposing this to be 
the case, it is most evident that we are not competent . 
judges of this scheme from the small parts of it which 
come within our view in the present life, and therefore no 
objections against any of these parts can be insisted upon 
by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn 
from it, are universally acknowledged upon other occasions, 
and though scarce denied, yet are universally forgot when 
persons come to argue against Religion. And it is not 
perhaps easy, even for the most reasonable men, always to 
bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, and make due 
allowances for it. Upon these accounts it may not be use- 
less to go on a little further, in order to show more dis- 
tinctly how just an answer our ignorance is to objections 
against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, then, a person 
boldly to assert that the things complained of, the origin 
and continuance of evil, might easily have been prevented 
by repeated interpositions'; interpositions so guarded and 
circumstanced as would preclude all mischief arising from 
them ; or, if this were impracticable, that a scheme of govern- 
ment is itself an imperfection; since more good might have 
been produced without any scheme, system, or constitution 
at all, by continued single unrelated acts of distributive 
justice and goodness, because these would have occasioned 
no irregularities. And farther than this, it is presumed, the 
objections will not be carried. Yet the answer is obvious; 
that were these assertions true, still the observations above, 
concerning our ignorance in the scheme of divine govern: 

1 Pp, 188, 184, 
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ment and the consequence drawn from it, would hold in 
great measure, enough to vindicate Religion against all 
objections from the disorders of the present state. Were 
these assertions true, yet the government of the world might 
be just and good notwithstanding; for, at the most, they 
would infer nothing more than that it might have been 
better. But indeed they are mere arbitrary assertions; no 
man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of 
things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest degree of 
probability. For however possible what is asserted may 
seem, yet many instances may be alleged in things much 
less out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely impossible 
and reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, which 
not every one by any means would perceive to be such, nor 
perhaps any one at first sight suspect. From these things 
it is easy to see distinctly how our ignorance, as it is the 
common, is really a satisfactory answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, 
contemplating any one providential dispensation which had 
no relation to any others, should object, that he discerned 
in it a disregard to justice or a deficiency of goodness ; 
nothing would be less an answer to such objection than our 
ignorance in other parts of providence, or in the possibilities 
of things no way related to what he was contemplating. 
But when we know not but the parts objected against may 
be relative to other parts unknown to us, and when we are 
unacquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, 
practicable in the casé before us, then our ignorance is a 
satisfactory answer, because some unknown relation, or 
some unknown impossibility, may render what is objected 
against just and good; nay, good in the highest practicable 
degree. 

If. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
tions will further appear by a more distinct observation of 
some particular things contained in the natural govern- 
ment of God, the like to which may be supposed, from 
analogy, to be contained in his moral government. 

First. As in the scheme of the natural world, no ends 
appear to be accomplished without means, so we find that 
means very undesirable often conduce to bring about ends 
in such a measure desirable as greatly to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of the means; and in cases where such 
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means are conducive to such ends, itis not reason, but ex- 
perience which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before expe- 
rience, we should have thought would have had even a con- 
trary tendency. Now from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great eredibility that the putting 
our misery in each other’s power to the degree it is, and 
making men liable to vice to the degree we are, and in 
general, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence, may be, upon the whole, 
friendly and assistant to virtue, and productive of an over- 
balance of happiness ; 7. e., the things objected against may 
be means by which an overbalance of good will, in the end, 
be found produced; and from the same observations, it 
appears to be no presumption against this, that we do not, 
if indeed we do not, see those means to have any such ten- 
dency, or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 
Thus those things, which we call irregularities, may not be 
so at all; because they may be means of accomplishing wise 
and good ends more considerable ; and it may be added, as 
above, that they may also be the only means by which these 
wise and good ends are capable of being accomplished. 
After these observations it may be proper to add, in 
order to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any 
of them, that though the constitution of our nature from 
whence we are capable of vice and misery may, as it un- 
doubtedly does, contribute to the perfection and happiness 
of the world ; and though the actual permission of ‘evil may 
be beneficial to it (i. ¢., it would have been more mis- 
chievous, not that a wicked person had himself abstained 
from his own wickedness, but that any one had forcibly 
prevented it, than that it was permitted): yet, notwith- 
standing, it might have been much better for the world if 
this very evil had never been done. Nay, it is most clearly 
conceivable, that the very commission of wickedness may be 
beneficial to the world, and yet, that it would be infinitely 
more beneficial for men to refrain from it. For thus, in 
the wise and good constitution of the natural world, there 
are disorders which bring their own cures; diseases which 
are themselves remedies. Many a man would have died, 
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had it not been for the gout or a fever; yet it would be 
thought madness to assert that sickness is a better or more 
perfect state than health; though the like, with regard to 
the moral world, has been asserted. But, 

Secondly. 'The natural government of the world is carried 
on by general laws. Tor this there may be wise and good 
reasons ; the wisest and best, for aught we know to the con- 
trary. And that there are such reasons is suggested to our 
thoughts by the analogy of nature; by our being made to 
experience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed all the 
good which we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, that 
the laws, by which the world is governed, are general. 
For we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we 
are, in some way or other, instrumental in procuring owr- 
selves, by acting in a manner which we foresee likely to 
procure them ; now this foresight could not be at all, were 
not the government of the world carried on by general laws. 
And though, for aught we know to the contrary, every single 
case may be, at length, found to have been provided for 
even by these: yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy 
them as they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, 
may be impossible in the nature of things; as we see it is 
absolutely impossible in civil government. But then we are 
ready to think that the constitution of nature remaining as 
it is, and the course of things being permitted to go on in 
other respects as it does, there might be interpositions to 
prevent irregularities, though they could not have been 
prevented or remedied by any general laws. And there 
would indeed be reason to wish, which, by the way, is very 
different from a right to claim, that all irregularities were 
prevented or remedied by present interpositions, if these 
interpositions would have no other effect than this. But it 
is plain they would have some visible and immediate bad 
effects; for instance, they would encourage idleness and 
negligence, and they would render doubtful the natural rule 
of life, which is ascertained by this very thing, that the 
course of the world is carried on by general laws. And 
further, it is certain they would have distant effects, and 
very great ones too, by means of the wonderful connections 
before mentioned!; so that we cannot so much as guess 
what would be the whole result of the interpositions desired. 

1 P, 179, &e. 
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It may be said, any bad result might be prevented by 
further interpositions whenever there was occasion for 
them; but this again is talking quite at random, and in the 
dark}. Upon the whole, then, we see wise reasons why the 
course of the world should be carried on by general laws, 
and good ends accomplished by this means; and, for aught 
we know, there may be the wisest reasons for it, and the 
best ends accomplished by it. We haye no .ground to 
believe that all irregularities could be remedied as they 
arise, or could have been precluded by general laws. We 
find that interpositions would produce evil and prevent 
good; and, for aught we know, they would produce greater 
evil than they would prevent; and prevent greater good 
than they would produce. And if this be the case, then 
the not interposing is so far from being a ground of com- 
plaint, that it is an instance of goodness. ‘This is intelli- 
gible and sufficient; and going further seems beyond the 
utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that “after all, these supposed im- 
possibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted 
with; and we must judge of Religion, as of other things, 
by what we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing; 
or, however, that the answers here given to what is objected 
against Religion may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proof of it, smce their stress lies so very much upon 
our ignorance.” But, 

First. Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yet partial ignorance does not. 
For we may in any degree be convinced that a person is of 
such a character, and consequently will pursue such ends; 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper way of 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain those ends; 
and, in this ease, objections against his manner of acting, 
as seemingly not conducive to obtain them, might be 
answered by our ignorance; though the proof that such 
ends were intended might not at all be invalidated by it. 
Thus the proof of Religion is a proof of the moral character 
of God, and consequently that his government is moral, 
and that every one upon the whole shall receive according 
to his deserts; a proof that this is the designed end of his 

IPs. 
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government. But we are not competent judges what is the 
proper way of acting in order the most effectually to ac- 
complish this end’. Therefore our ignorance is an answer 
to objections against the conduct of Providence, in permit- 
ting irregularities, as seeming contradictory to this end. 
Now, since it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a 
satisfactory answer to objections against a thing, and yet not 
affect the proof of it, till it can be shown, it is frivolous to 
assert, that our ignorance invalidates the proof of Religion, 
as it does the objections against it. 

Secondly. Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of 
Religion, as well as to answer objections against it; and 
that in consequence of this the proof of it were doubtful : 
yet still, let the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, 
it is undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain 
certain, though it were not certain what would, upon the 
whole, be the consequences of observing or violating them”, 
For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily 
from the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted, 
which we cannot violate without being self-condemned. 
And they would be certain too, from considerations of 
interest. For though it were doubtful what will be the 
future consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is, however, 
credible, that they may have those consequences which 
Religion teaches us they will; and this credibility is a 
certain’ obligation in point of prudence to abstain from all 
wickedness, and to live in the conscientious practice of all 
that is good. But, 

Thirdly. The answers above given to the objections? 
against Religion cannot equally be made use of to inva- 
lidate the proof of it. For, upon suspicion that God exer- 
cises a moral government over the world, analogy does most 
strongly lead us to conclude that this moral government 


te Beas 

2 Hven if arguing upon our ignorance did invalidate the proof of God’s 
moral government, still there would remain certain moral obligations which 
would lead us to believe it to be a fact, and there would be certain con- 
siderations of interest besides.—Zd. 

3 P. 73, and Part ii. chap. vi. 

4 The argument from ignorance, however, cannot be equally adduced to 
invalidate the proof of God’s moral government, as it can to overthrow objec- 
tions against it, for it is not applicable in the one case as in the other.—Hd. 
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must be a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehen- 
sion. And a thousand particular analogies show us that 
parts of such a scheme, from their relation to other parts, 
may conduce to accomplish ends which we should have 
thought they had no tendency at all to accomplish, nay, 
ends, which, before experience, we should have thought such 
parts were contradictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. 
And therefore all these analogies show that the way of 
arguing made use of in objecting agamst Religion is delu- 
sive; because they show it is not at all incredible that, 
could we comprehend the whole, we should find the per- 
mission of the disorders objected against to be consistent 
with justice and goodness, and even to be instances of 
them. Now this is not applicable to the proof of Religion, 
as it is to the objections against it’, and therefore cannot 
invalidate that proof, as it does these objections. 

Lastly. From the observation now made, it is easy to see 
that the answers above given to the objections against Pro- 
vidence, though, in a general way of speaking, they may be 
said to be taken from our ignorance; yet are by no means 
taken merely from that, but from somewhat which analogy 
shows us concerning it. For analogy shows us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the 
various relations in nature, renders. us incompetent judges, 
and leads us to false conclusions, in cases similar to this, in 
which we pretend to judge and to object. So that the 
things above insisted upon are not mere suppositions of 
unknown impossibilities and relations, but they are sug- 
gested to our thoughts, and even forced upon the observa- 
tion of serious men, and rendered eredible too, by the 
analogy of nature. And therefore to take these things into 
the account is to judge by experience and what we do 
know; and it is not judging so, to take no notice of them?. 


1 Serm. at the Rolls. 

? The answers to objections above are not drawn in reality from our 
ignorance, but from something positive which analogy shows us concerning 
it; namely, that we are incompetent judges of a divine scheme. Hence, to 
proceed -upon a confession of this our incompetency is not to proceed upon 
ignorance, but upon knowledge.—(W.) 
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Tue observations of the last Chapter lead us to consider 
this little scene of human life in which we are so busily 
engaged, as having a reference of some sort or other to a 
much larger plan of things: Whether we are any way 
related to the more distant parts of the boundless universe 
into which we are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it 
is evident that the course of things which comes within our 
view is connected with somewhat past, present, and future, 
beyond it’. So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the 
middle of a scheme, not a fixed but a progressive one, every 
way incomprehensible; incomprehensible in a manner 
equally with respect to what has been, what now is, and 
what shall be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but 
contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as much beyond 
our thought and conception*, as anything in that of 
Religion. For will any man in his senses say that it is less 
difficult to conceive how the world came to be and to con- 
tinue as it is without than with an intelligent Author and 
Governor of it®? or admitting an intelligent Governor of it, 
that there is some other rule of government more natural 
and of easier conception than that which we call moral? 
Indeed, without an intelligent Author and Governor of 
Nature, no account at all can be given how this universe or 
the part of it particularly in which we are concerned came to 
be, and the course of it to be carried on as it is; nor any of its 
general end and design, without a moral Governor of it. That 
there is an intelligent Author of Nature and natural Gover- 
nor of the world is a principle gone upon im the foregoing 
treatise as proved, and generally known and confessed to 
be proved. And the very notion of an intelligent Author 
of Nature proved by particular final causes, implies a will 


A Pi t78; &e 2 See Part ii. ch. ii. “ 

3 The religious mind of Herodotus, which saw God in everything around 
him, is constantly inferring that nature exhibits marks of design, and these 
imply to him an intelligent Author of Nature. Thus, in iii., 108, ne in- 
stances, as a proof of the xgévoiz of Nature, or of Nature’s Author, the 
Deity, the fact that ravenous beasts are comparatively rare and have 
but few young at a birth, while the opposite is the case with the tame 
creatures, But it is clear that the induction of particular instances might 
be multiplied till it becomes as wide as nature itself. 
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and a character!. Now as our whole nature, the nature 
which he has given us, leads us to conclude his will and cha- 
racter to be moral, just, and good; so we can scarce in 
imagination conceive what it can be otherwise. However, 
in consequence of this his will and character, whatever it 
be, he formed the universe as it is, and carries on the 
course of it as he does rather than in any other manner, 
and has assigned to us and to all living creatures a part and 
a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this their part, and 
enjoy and undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted 
them without any reflection. But one would think it 
impossible that creatures endued with reason could avoid 
reflecting sometimes upon all this, reflecting, if not from 
whence we came, yet at least, whither we are going, and 
what the mysterious scheme in the midst of which we find 
ourselves will at length come out and produce—a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and in which 
we may be interested even beyond conception; for many 
things prove it palpably absurd to conclude that we shall 
cease to be at death. Particular analogies do most sensibly 
show us that there is nothing to be thought strange in our 
being to exist in another state of life. And that we are 
now living beings affords a strong probability that we shall 
continue so; unless there be some positive ground, and there 
is none from reason or analogy, to think death will destroy 
us. Were a persuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, 
there would surely be little reason to take pleasure in it. 
But indeed it can have no other ground than some such 
imagination as that of our gross bodies being ourselves, which 
is contrary to experience. Experience too most clearly 
shows us the folly of concluding from the body and the 
living agent affecting each other mutually, that the dissolu- 
tion of the former is the destruction of the latter. And 
there are remarkable instances of their not affecting each 
other, which lead us to a contrary conclusion. The suppo 
sition, then, which in all reason we are to go upon, is that 
our living nature will continue after death. And it is 
infinitely unreasonable to form an institution of life, or to 
act upon any other supposition. Now all expectation of 
immortality, whether more or less certain, opens an un- 
bounded prospect to our hopes and our fears ; since we see the 
Pr. LoS. 
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constitution of nature is such as to admit of misery as well 
as to be productive of happiness, and experience ourselves 
to partake of both in some degree, and since we cannot but 
know what higher degrees of both we are capable of. And 
there is no presumption against believing further that our 
future interest depends upon our present behaviour; for we 
see our present interest doth, and that the happiness and 
misery which are naturally annexed to our actions, very fre- 
quently do not follow till long after the actions are done, to 
which they are respectively annexed. So that were specu- 
lation to leave us uncertain, whether. it were likely that the 
Author of Nature in giving happiness and misery to his crea- 
tures hath regard to their actions or not; yet, since we find 
by experience that he hath such regard, the whole sense of 
things which he has given us plainly leads us at once and 
without any elaborate inquiries to think that it may, indeed 
must be to good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happi- 
ness, and to bad actions misery, or that he will upon the 
whole reward those who do well, and punish those who do 
evil. To confirm this from the constitution of the world, 
it has been observed that some sort of moral government is 
necessarily implied in that natural government of God 
which we experience ourselves under; that good and bad 
actions at present are naturally rewarded and punished, 
not only as beneficial and mischievous to society, but also 
as virtuous and vicious ; and that there is in the very nature of 
the thing, a tendency to their being rewarded and punished 
in a much higher degree than they are at present. And 
though this higher degree of distributive justice which nature 
thus points out and leads towards is prevented for a time from 
taking place, it is by obstacles which the state of this world 
unhappily throws in its way, and which therefore are in 
their nature temporary. Now, as these things in the 
natural conduct of Providence are observable on the side 
of virtue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the 
side of vice. A moral scheme of government, then, is 
visibly established, and in some degree carried into execu- 
tion; and this, together with the essential tendencies of 
virtue and vice duly considered, naturally raise in us an 
apprehension that it will be carried on further towards per- 
fection in a future state, and that every one shall there re- 
ceive according to his deserts. And if this be so, then our 
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future and general interest, under the moral government of 
God, is appointed to depend upon our behaviour, notwith- 
standing the diffieulty which this may occasion of securing 
it, and the danger of losing it; just in the same manner as 
our temporal interest, under his natural government, is ap- 
pointed to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the 
like difficulty and danger. For, from our original constitu- 
tion, and that of the world which we inhabit, we are 
naturally trusted with ourselves, with our own conduct and 
our own interest. And from the same constitution of 
nature, especially joined with that course of things which 
is owing to men, we have temptations to be unfaithful in 
this trust; to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and run our- 
selves into misery and ruin. From these temptations arise 
the difficulties of behaving so as to secure our temporal 
interest, and the hazard of behaving so as to miscarty in it. 
There is therefore nothing incredible in supposing there 
may be the like difficulty and hazard with regard to that 
chief and final good which Religion lays before us. Indeed 
the whole account, how it came to pass that we were placed 
in such a condition as this, must be beyond our compre- 
hension; but it is in part accounted for by what Religion 
teaches us, that the character of virtue and piety must be 
a necessary qualification for a future state of security and 
happiness under the moral government of God; in like 
manner, as some certain qualifications or other are necessary 
for every particular condition of life, under his natural 
government; and that the present state was intended to be 
a school of discipline for improving in ourselves that cha- 
racter. Now this intention of nature is rendered highly 
eredible by observing that we are plainly made for improve- 
ment of all kinds; that it is a general appointment of Pro- 
vidence that we cultivate practical principles, and form 
within ourselves habits of action in order to become fit for 
what we were wholly unfit for before; that, in particular, 
childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state of 
discipline for mature age; and that the present world is 
peculiarly fitted for a state of moral discipline ; and, whereas 
objections are urged against the whole notion of moral 
government and a probationary state from the opinion of 
Necessity, it has been shown that God has given us the 
evidence, as it were, of experience, that all objections 
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against Religion on this head are vain and delusive. He 
has also, in his natural government, suggested an answer 
to all our short-sighted objections against the equity and 
goodness of his moral government, and in general he has 
exemplified to us the latter by the former. 

These things, which, it is to be remembered, are matters 
of fact, ought in all common sense to awaken mankind, to 
induce them to consider in earnest their condition, and what 
they have to do. It is absurd, absurd to the degree of 
being ridiculous, if the subject were not of so serious a 
kind, for men to think themselves secure im a vicious life, or 
even in that immoral thoughtlessness, which far the greatest 
part of them are fallen into. And the credibility of Reli- 
gion, arising from experience and facts here considered, is 
fully sufficient in reason to engage them to live in the general 
practice of all virtue and piety, under the serious apprehen- 
sion, though it should be mixed with some doubt', of a 
righteous administration established in nature, and a future 
judgment in consequence of it; especially when we con- 
sider how very questionable it is whether anything at all 
can be gained by vice*, how unquestionably little as well as 
precarious the pleasures and profits of it are at the best, and 
how soon they must be parted with at the longest. For in 
the deliberations of reason concerning what we are to pur- 
sue and what to avoid, as temptations to anything from 
mere passion are supposed out of the case, so inducements 
to vice from cool expectations of pleasure and interest so 
small and uncertain and short are really so insignificant, as 
in the view of reason to be almost nothing in themselves, 
and in comparison with the importance of Religion they 
quite disappear and are lost. Mere passion indeed may be 
alleged, though not as a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious 
course of life. And how sorry an excuse it is will be mani- 
fest by observing that we are placed in a condition in which 
we are unavoidably inured to govern our passions by being 
necessitated to govern them ; and to lay ourselves under the 
same kind of restraints, and as great ones too from 
temporal regards, as virtue and piety in the ordinary course 
of things require. The plea of ungovernable passion, then, 
on the side of vice is the poorest of all things; for it is no 
reason, and but a poor excuse. But the proper motives to 

1 Part ii. ch. vi. 2 Pe LUD 
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religion are the proper proofs! of it from our moral nature, 
from the presages of conscience, and our natural apprehen- 
sion of God under the character of a righteous Governor 
and Judge; a nature and conscience and apprehension 
given us by him, and from the confirmation of the dictates 
of reason, by life and immortality brought to light by the Gos- 
pel; and the wrath of God revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 


1 St. Paul commences his Epistle to the Romans with the professed ac- 
knowledgment, or rather the authoritative assertion, of the two great 
evidences of natural religion—the one legible in the book of the creation, 


the other indigenous in the soul of man. 


This latter is the moral con- 


stitution of owr souls, which is the transcript, obscured and defaced indeed, 
but still the transcript, of the great law of God; that law which the very 
heathen know, and cannot avoid knowing, because “ they have the work of 
it written in their hearts,” and their thoughts “ accusing or excusing” them 
And when St. Paul charges the Gentiles with the know- 
ledge of this law, it is such a knowledge as, in his mind, was sufficient to 
bring them under the capacity and consequent obligation of some obedience ; 
otherwise his whole doctrine and inculcation of that law, as subjecting them 
to judgment, would be a lifeless argument.—Davison on Primitive Sacri- 
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PART II. 
OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY’. 


Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light 
of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as in its very notion 
incredible, and what must be fictitious. And indeed it is 
certain no revelation would have been given, had the light 
of nature been sufficient in such a sense as to render one 
not wanting and useless*. But no man, in seriousness and 


1 An inquiry into the ¢mportance of Christianity is obviously a proper 
introduction to a treatise on its credibility. There are, moreover, two classes 
of persons who require to have this proved to them. Some avowedly reject 
all revelation, as in its very notion incredible; while others neglect or over- 
look it, without examining its evidence, without indeed rejecting it, and 
even upon supposition of its truth. The ground, both of rejection and 
neglect, is the assumed sufficiency of the light of nature; and against both it 
is maintained that the light of nature has been proved insufficient by the 
state of religion among heathens, whether before or after revelation; by the 
doubts which the greatest men have entertained on things of the utmost 
moment; by the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind in general, 
who neither could nor would reason out natural religion; by the need felt 
even by the better sort of supernatural instruction and assistance. Now, on 
a first and general view, this may be said :—If God has given us a reve- 
lation, it must be important, unless we are assured (as we cannot be, for our 
ignorance proves nothing) that all the reasons for it have ceased.—(W.) 

? That the principles of natural religion have come to be so far under- 
stood and admitted as they are, may fairly be taken for one of the effects of 
the gospel revelation ; a proof of ts actual influence on opinions at the least, 
instead of a disproof of its necessity or use.—Davison on Prophecy. (Hd.) 

(0) 
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simplicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who considers 
the state of Religion in the heathen world before revelation, 
and its present state in those places which have borrowed 
no light from it; particularly the doubtfulness of some of 
the greatest men concerning things of the utmost import- 
ance, as well as the natural inattention and ignorance of 
mankind in general. It is impossible to say who would 
have been able to have reasoned out that whole system, 
which we call natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, 
clear of superstition; but there is certainly no ground to 
affirm that the generality could. If they could, there is no 
sort of probability that they would. Admitting there were, 
they would highly want a standing admonition to remind 
them of it, and inculcate it upon them. 

And further still, were they as much disposed to attend 
to religion as the better sort of men are, yet even upon 
this supposition there would be various occasions for super- 
natural instruction and assistance’, and the greatest ad- 
vantages might be afforded by them. So that to say revela- 
tion is a thing superfluous, what there was no need of, and 
what can be of no service, is, I think, to talk quite wildly 
and at random. Nor would it be more extravagant to 
affirm, that mankind is so entirely at ease in the present 
state, and life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction 
to suppose our condition capable of being in any respect 
better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, 
who seem to be getting into a way of neglecting and, as it 
were, overlooking revelation as of small importance, pro- 
vided natural Religion be kept to. With little regard either 
to the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth; “the only design 
of it,” say they, ‘‘ must be, to establish a belief of the moral 
system of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural 
piety and virtue. The belief and practice of these things 


! Even admitting that the heathens of the better sort did not want the 
power or the inclination to reason out the principles of natural religion clear 
of superstition, and so might have partly found it out for themselves; still re- 
velation might even then be required to aid their reasonings, and might afford 
them the greatest assistance and advantage. Socrates, Plato, Confucius, and 
other bright lights of antiquity, have given their authority to the necessity 
and the anterior probability of a revelation from God,—Zd, 
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were, perhaps, much promoted by the first publication of 
Christianity ; but whether they are believed and practised, 
upon the evidence and motives of nature or of revelation, is 
no great matter,” This way of considering revelation, 
though it is not the same with the former, yet borders 
nearly upon it, and very much, at length, runs up into it, 
and requires to be particularly considered with regard to the 
persons who seem to be getting into this way. The con- 
sideration of it will likewise further show the extravagance 
of the former opinion, and the truth of the observations in 
answer to it just mentioned. And an inquiry into the im- 
portance of Christianity cannot be an improper introduc- 
tion to a treatise concerning the eredibility of it. 

Now if God has given a revelation to mankind, and com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Christianity, 
it is evident, at first sight, that it cannot in any wise be an 
indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey those com- 
mands; unless we are certainly assured that we know all 
the reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves in 
particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be as- 
sured of this. For our ignorance of these reasons proves 
nothing in the case; since the whole analogy of nature 
shows, what is indeed in itself evident, that there may be 
infinite reasons for things with which we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly 
appear by considering it more distinctly: First, as a repub- 
lication and external institution of natural or essential Reli- 
gion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, and 
intended to promote natural piety and virtue ; and Secondly, 
as containing an account of a dispensation of things not 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For though natural Reli- 
gion is the foundation and principal part of Christianity, it 
is not in any sense the whole of it. 


! Tnvenis multos propterea nolle fieri Christianos, quia quasi 
sufficiunt sibi de bona vita sud. Bene vivere opus est, ait. Quid mihi 
precepturus est Christus? Ut bene vivam? Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi ne- 
cessarius est Christus? Nullum homicidium, nullum furtum, nullam rapinam 
facio, res alienas non concupisco,‘nullo adulterio contaminor? Nam inve- 
niatur in yit& mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderit faciat 
Christianum.—Aug, in Psal, xxxi, 

02 
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I. Christianity is a republication of natural Religion ?. 

It instructs mankind in the moral system of the world: 
that it is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under 
his government, that virtue is his law, and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
to their works in a future state ; and, which is very material, 
it teaches natural Religion in its genuine simplicity, free 
from those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, 
and under which it was in a manner lost. 
‘Revelation is further an authoritative publication of natu- 
ral Religion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for 
the truth of it. Indeed the miracles and prophecies re- 
corded in Scripture were intended to prove a particular 
dispensation of Providence, the redemption of the world by 
the Messiah; but this does not hinder but that they may 
also prove God’s general providence over the world as our 
moral Governor and Judge. And they evidently do prove 
it, because this character of the Author of Nature is neces- 
sarily connected with and implied in that particular revealed 
dispensation of things; it is likewise continually taught 
expressly and insisted upon by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that indeed 
natural Religion seems as much proved by the Scripture 
revelation as it would have been had the design of revela- 
tion been nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed how far miracles éan 
prove natural Religion, and notable objections may be urged 
against this proof of it, considered as a matter of speculation; 
but considered as a practical thing there can benone?. For 


' Christianity is indeed a republication of natural religion in the genuine 
simplicity of its leading doctrines, such as the existence of God, his cha- 
racter as a natural and a moral governor. It is all this; but at the same 
time it is something much higher also ; it is an authoritative republication of 
natural religion with new proofs from miracles and prophecy; which, while 
they are the direct evidence of revealed religion, are also an additional 
evidence of natural religion.—Zd. 

It has been admitted by infidels that Christianity isa republication of the 
law of nature; but they deny that there are any advantages arising out 
of this republication. So that, if they do not themselves draw the conclu- 
sion, they leave us to infer that Christianity is useless. The latter is the 
method and design of the author of “Christianity as old as the Crea= 
tion.” —(H.) 

* Miracles not only contain a new demonstration of God’s existence, but 
strengthen the proofs it draws from. the frame of the world, and clear them 
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suppose a person to teach natural Religion to a nation who 
had lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it; and to 
declare he was commissioned by God so to do: suppose 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things future 
which no human foresight could have guessed at; to divide 
the sea with a word; feed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven; cure all manner of diseases; and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life: would not this give additional credi- 
bility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a 
common man would have, and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the law of nature, 7. ¢., anew proof of it? It would 
be a practical one of the strongest kind, perhaps, which 
human creatures are capable of having given them. The 
Law of Moses then, and the Gospel of Christ, are autho- 
ritative publications of the religion of nature; they af- 
ford a proof of God’s general providence as Governor of 
the world, as well as of his particular dispensations of pro- 
vidence towards sinful creatures revealed in the Law and 
the Gospel. As they are the only evidence of the latter, 
so they are an additional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the greatest 
and most improved capacity, who had never heard of reve- 
lation, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the dis- 
orders of the world, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely-perfect Being; but ready 
to question whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties : suppose him, brought by this suspicion, into great 
danger of being carried away by the universal bad example of 
almost every one around him, who appeared to have no sense, 
no practical sense at least, of these things ; and this, perhaps, 

would be as advantageous a situation with regard to Religion, 

as nature alone ever placed any man in. What a confirma- 
tion now must it be to such a person all at once to find 
that this moral system of things was revealed to mankind 
in the name of that infinite Being whom he had from prin- 
ciples of reason believed in; and that the publishers of the 
revelation proved their commission from him by making it. 
appear that he had entrusted them with a power of suspend- 
ing and changing the general laws of nature. 


from the two principal objections of atheism; viz., either that the world is. 
eternal, or that it owes its existence to a fortuitous concourse of atoms.—(H.), 
See Marmer on Miracles. 
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Nor must it by any means be omitted, for it is a thing of 
the utmost importance, that life and immortality are emi- 
nently brought to light by the Gospel. The great doctrines 
of a future state, the danger of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance, are not only confirmed in the 
Gospel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree 
of light to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Further: As Christianity served these ends and pur- 
poses when it was first published by the miraculous publica- 
cation itself; so it was intended to serve the same purposes 
in future ages by means of the settlement of a visible 
church: of a society distinguished from common ones, and 
from the rest of the world, by peculiar religious institutions ; 
by an instituted method of instruction, and an instituted 
form of external Religion. Miraculous powers were given 
to the first preachers of Christianity, in order to their intro- 
ducing it into the world: a visible church was established, in 
order to continue it and carry it on successively throughout all 
ages’. Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his 
Apostles, only taught, and by miracles proved Religion to 
their contemporaries, the benefits of their instructions 
would have reached but to a small part of mankind. 
Christianity must have been in a great degree sunk and for- 
got in a very few ages. To prevent this appears to have 
been one reason why a visible church was instituted ; to be 
like a city upon a hill, a standing memorial to the world of 
the duty which we owe our Maker; to call men continually 
both by example and instruction to attend to it, and by the 
form of Religion ever before their eyes remind them of 
the reality; to be the repository of the oracles of God; to 
hold up the light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the end of the 
world—the light of revelation, considered here in no other 


! Compare Pearson on the- Creed (Art. ix.) :— The necessity of believing 
the holy Catholic Church appeareth first in this, that Christ hath appointed 
it as the only way unto eternal life. We read at the first that ‘the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be saved.’—(Acts ii. 47.) And 
what was then daily done, hath been done since continually. Christ never 
appointed two ways to heaven ; nor did he build a church to save some, and 
make another institution for other men’s salvation. ‘ There is none other . 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved, but the 
name of Jesus.’—(Acts iv. 12.) And that name is no otherwise given under 
heaven than in the church.” (Zd.) 
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view, than as designed to enforce natural Religion. And 
in proportion as Christianity is professed and taught in 
the world, Religion, natural or essential Religion, is thus 
distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church! has also a further 
tendency to promote natural Religion, as being an insti- 
tuted method of education, originally intended to be of 
more peculiar advantage to those who conform to it. For 
one end of the institution was, that by admonition and 
reproof, as well as instruction; by a general regular disci- 
pline, and public exercises of religion, the body of Christ, 
as the Scripture speaks, should be edified, i. ¢., trained up 
in piety and virtue for a higher and better state. This 
settlement, then, appearing thus beneficial, tending in the 
nature of the thing to answer, and in some degree actually 
answering, those ends; it is to be remembered, that the 
very notion of it implies positive institutions, for the 
visibility of the church consists in them’. ‘Take away 
everything of this kind, and you lose the very notion 
itself. So that if the things now mentioned are advan- 
tages, the reason and importance of positive institutions 
in general is most obvious, since without them these ad- 
vantages could not be secured to the world. And it is 
mere idle wantonness to insist upon knowing the reasons 
why such particular ones were fixed upon rather than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assistance, 
which Christianity affords to natural Religion, is what 
some persons are very slow in apprehending. And yet it 
is a thing distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one. 
For will any in good earnest really say, that the bulk of 


1 The visibility of the church consists in its positive institutions, and the 
advantages of a visible church show the reason and importance of positive 
institutions in general. The reasons for the preference given in the 
Christian church to certain particular positive institutions over others, it is 
idle and wanton to inquire.—(W.) 

2 From these things appears the weakness of all pleas for neglecting the 
public service of the church. For though a man prays with as much devo- 
tion and less interruption at home, and reads better sermons there, yet that 
will by no means excuse the neglect of his appointed part in keeping up the 
profession of Christianity among mankind. ‘This neglect, were it universal, 
must be the dissolution of the whole visible church.—Butler’s Sermon 
before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. (Hd.) 
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mankind in the heathen world were in as advantageous a 
situation with regard to natural Religion as they are now 
amongst us; that it was laid before them, and enforced. 
upon them, in a manner as distinct, and as much tending 
to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of 
Christianity, and from the supposition of its having had 
but little good influence, however innocently they may be 
proposed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon 
any principles but such as lead to downright Atheism ; be- 
cause the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, 
which, upon all principles of Theism, must have been from 
God, has been perverted and rendered ineffectual in the 
same manner. It may indeed, I think, truly be said, that 
the good effects of Christianity have not been small; nor 
its supposed ill effects, any effects at all of it, properly 
speaking’. Perhaps, too, the things themselves done have 
been aggravated; and if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence; and the same evils in the main would 
have been done upon some other pretence. However, great 
and shocking as the corruptions and abuses of it have really 
been, they cannot be insisted upon as arguments against it, 
upon principles of Theism. For one cannot proceed one 
step in reasoning upon natural Religion, any more than 
upon Christianity, without laying it down as a first prin- 
ciple, that the dispensations of Providence are not to be 
judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine ten- 
dencies: not by what they do actually seem to effect, but 
by what they would effect if mankind did their part—that 
part which is justly put and left upon them. It is alto- 
gether as much the language of one as of the other: He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still’. The light of reason does not, any more 
than that of revelation, force men to submit to its authority; 
both admonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, 
together with the consequences of each, and after this, leave 
them at full liberty to act just as they please till the ap- 
pointed time of judgment. Every moment's experience 
shows that this is God’s general rule of government. 

To return, then:. Christianity being a promulgation of 


1 See Paley’s Evidences, part iii. chap. vii. 
2 Rey. xxii. 11, 5 
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the law of nature; being moreover an authoritative pro- 
mulgation of it, with new light and other circumstances 
of peculiar advantage adapted to the wants of mankind; 
these things fully show its importance. And it is to be ob- 
served further, that as the nature of the case requires, so all 
Christians are commanded to contribute, by their profession 
of Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it 
such a promulgation and enforcement of Religion. For it 
is the very scheme of the Gospel, that each Christian 
should, in his degree, contribute towards continuing and 
carrying it on: all by uniting in the public profession and 
external practice of Christianity, some by instructing, by 
having the oversight and taking care of this religious com- 
munity, the Church of God. Now this further shows the 
importance of Christianity; and, which is what I chiefly 
intend, its importance in a practical sense, or the high ob- 
ligations we are under to take it into our most serious 
consideration, and the danger there must necessarily be, not 
only in treating it despitefully, which I am not now speak- 
ing of, but in disregarding and neglecting it. For this is 
neglecting to do what is expressly enjoined us, for continu 
ing those benefits to the world, and transmitting them 
down to future times. And all this holds, even though the 
only thing to be considered in Christianity were its sub- 

serviency to natural Religion. But, 
’ II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view; as 
containing an account of a dispensation of things, not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several dis- 
tinct precepts are enjoined us'. Christianityis not only an 
external institution of natural Religion, and a new promul- 
gation of God’s general providence, as righteous Governor 
and Judge of the world; but it contains also a revelation of 
a particular dispensation of Providence, carrying on by his 
Son and Spirit for the recovery and salvation of mankind, 
who are represented in Seripture to be in a state of ruin. 
And in consequenze of this revelation being made, we are 

1 Butler here insists that Christianity not merely is a new dispensation 
beyond the discovery of reason, but also that it reveals to us certain new 
relations to the Divine Persons, and hence imposes upon us certain duties 
before unknown. ‘These duties become obligatory on us from the moment 
that our relation to these Divine Persons is made known to us. They are 


anterior to, and independent of, any external command, and arise simply and 
directly out of the very nature of their offices and relations toward us.—Hd, 
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commanded to be baptized, not only in the name of the Father, 
but also of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and other obli- 
gations of duty, unknown before, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, are revealed. Now the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also from the offices, which 
appear, from Scripture, to belong to those divine persons 
in the Gospel dispensation, or from the relations which we are 
there informed they stand in to us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us. Hence 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under tohim. In 
Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son and 
Holy Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of 
duty which we are under to them. The truth of the case, 
as one may speak, in each of these three respects being ad- 
mitted: that God is the governor of the world upon the 
evidence of reason; that Christ is the mediator between 
God and man, and the Holy Ghost our guide and sancti- 
fier, upon the evidence of revelation: the truth of the case, 
I say, in each of these respects being admitted, it is no 
more a question why it should be commanded that we be 
baptized in the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
than that we be baptized in the name of the Father. This 
matter seems to require to be more fully stated '. 

Let it be remembered, then, that Religion comes under 
the twofold consideration of internal and external; for 
the latter is as real a part of Religion, of true Religion, 
as the former. Now when Religion is considered under 
the first notion, as an inward principle, to be exerted in 
such and such inward acts of the mind and heart, the 
essence of natural Religion may be said to consist in 
religious regards to God the Father Almighty; and the 
essence of revealed Religion, as distinguished from natural, 
to consist in religious regards to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. And the obligation we are under, of paying these 
religious regards to each of these divine persons re- 
spectively, arises from the respective relations which they 
each stand in to us. How these relations are made known, 
whether by reason or revelation, makes no alteration in 
the case; because the duties arise out of the relations 


' See The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments, 
&e., and Colliber of revealed Religion,.as there quoted. 
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themselves, not out of the manner,.in which we are in- 
formed of them. The Son and Spirit have each his 
proper office in that great dispensation of Providence, the 
redemption of the world; the one our mediator, the other 
our sanctifier. Does not, then, the duty of religious re- 
gards to both these divine persons as immediately arise, to 
the view of reason, out of the very nature of these offices 
and relations, as the inward good-will and kind intention 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures arises out of the 
common relations between us and them? But it will be 
asked, ‘“‘ What are the inward religious regards, appearing 
thus obviously due to the Son and Holy Spirit, as arising, 
not merely from command in Scripture, but from the very 
nature of the revealed relations, which they stand in to 
us?” I answer, the religious regards of reverence, honour, 
love, trust, ‘gratitude, fear, hope. In what external manner 
this inward worship is to be expressed, is a matter of pure 
revealed command; as perhaps the external manner, in 
which God the Father is to be worshipped may be more 
so than we are ready to think; but the worship’, the 
internal worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no 
further matter of pure revealed command, than as the 
relations they stand in to us are matter of pure revelation ; 
for the relations being known, the obligations to such 
internal worship are obligations of reason, arising out of 
those relations themselves. In short, the history of the 
Gospel as immediately shows us the reason of these obli- 
gations, as it shows us the meaning of the words Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian Religion be just, those 
persons who can speak lightly of it, as of little conse- 
quence, provided natural Religion be kept to, plainly forget, 
that Christianity, even what is peculiarly so called, as 
distinguished from natural Religion, has yet somewhat 


1 The obligation of paying religious worship to the eternal Son or the Holy 
Ghost is as much moral as the duty of charity to mankind; for both obli- 
gations arise, independent of any external command, from our relations to 
both the one and the other, immediately that they are made known to us. 
It. is because God stands to us in the relation of our Creator, our Redeemer, 
and our Sanctifier, that we owe.him religious regards, independent of any 
express command ; and it is because mankind already stand to us in the 
relation of brethren, that we owe them the duty of charity, even apart from 
any precept.— Hd. 
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very important, even of a moral nature. For the office of 
our Lord being made known, and the relation he stands 
in to us, the obligation of religious regards to him is 
plainly moral, as much as charity to mankind is; since 
this obligation arises, before external command, imme- 
diately out of that his office and relation itself. Those 
persons appear to forget, that revelation is to be con- 
sidered, as informing us of somewhat new in the state of 
mankind, and in the government of the world; as ac- 
quainting us with some relations we stand in, which could 
not otherwise have been known. And these relations 
being real (though before revelation we could be under no 
obligations from them, yet upon their being revealed), 
there is no reason to think, but that neglect of behaving 
suitably to them will be attended with the same kind of 
consequences under God’s government, as neglecting to 
behave suitably to any other relations made known to us 
by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoidable or volun- 
tary, so far as we can possibly see, will just as much, and 
just as little, excuse in one case as in the other; the 
ignorance being supposed equally unavoidable, or equally 
voluntary, in both cases. 

If therefore Christ be indeed the mediator between God 
and man, 7. e., if Christianity be true; if he be indeed our 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what may 
follow, not only the obstinate but the careless disregard 
to him in those high relations. Nay, no one can say what 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural con- 
sequence’. For as the natural consequences of .vice in 
this life are doubtless to be considered as judicial punish- 
ments inflicted by God, so likewise, for aught we know, 
the judicial punishments of the future life may be, in a 
like way or a like sense, the natural consequence of vice 2, 
of men’s violating or disregarding the relations which God 
has placed them in here, and made known to them. 

Again: If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 
is gone to prepare for his disciples; and if the assistance 
of God's Spirit be necessary to renew their nature in the 
degree requisite to their being qualified for that state,—all 
which is implied in the express though figurative declara- 

Pp. 9755085 : 2ACh. Vv. 
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tion, Except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter inte 
the kingdom of God',—supposing this, is it possible any 
serious person can think it a slight matter, whether or no 
he makes use of the means expressly commanded by God 
for obtaining this divine assistance? especially since the 
whole analogy of nature shows, that we are not to expect 
any benefits without making use of the appointed means 
for obtaining or enjoying them. Now reason shows us 
nothing of the particular immediate means of obtaining 
either temporal or spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we 
must learn, either from experience or revelation. And 
experience the present case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that, Chris- 
tianity being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeak- 
able irreverence, and really the most presumptuous rash- 
ness, to treat it as a light matter. It can never justly be 
esteemed of little consequence, till it be positively supposed 
false. Nor do I know a higher and more important obli- 
gation which we are under than that of examining most 
seriously into the evidence of it, supposing its credibility ; 
and of embracing it upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be 
added, in order to illustrate the foregoing observations, 
and to prevent their being mistaken. 

First. Hence we may clearly see where lies the dis- 
tinction between what is positive and what is moral in 
Religion. Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which 
we see; positive precepts are precepts, the reasons of which 
we do not see*. Moral duties* arise out of the nature of 

1 John iii. 5. 

? This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts considered 
respectively as such. But yet, since the latter have somewhat of a moral 
nature, we may see the reason of them considered in this view. Moral and 
positive precepts are in some respects alike, in other respects different. So 
far as they are alike, we discern the reasons of both; so far as they are dif- 


ferent, we discern the reasons of the former, but not of the latter. See p. 
198, &c., and p. 206. 

% Moral duties are superior to positive duties, for, 1stly, they are prior in 
point of time, flowing directly from some acknowledged relation of ourselves 
to another; 2ndly, they are, as it were, ends, to which positive duties are 
means. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that a positive duty 
becomes a moral duty directly we know it to come from one to whom we 
stand in a particular relation, Thus the external worship of God is a moral 
duty, though sacrifice, as a particular form of worship, is only a positive 
duty ; but when we come to know that it has been commanded by God 
himself, it rises from a mere positive to a moral duty.—Zd. 
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the case itself, prior to external command. Positive duties 
do not arise out of the nature of the case, but from ‘ex- 
ternal command; nor would they be duties at all, were it 
not for such command received from him whose creatures 
and subjects we are. But the manner in which the nature 
of the case, or the fact of the relation, is made known, this 
doth not denominate any duty either positive or moral. 
That we be baptized in the name of the Father is as much 
a positive duty as that we baptized in the name of the 
Son, because both arise equally from revealed command ; 
though the relation which we stand in to God the Father 
is made known to us by reason, the relation we stand in to 
Christ by revelation only. On the other hand, the dis- 
pensation of the Gospel admitted, gratitude as immediately 
becomes. due to Christ, from his being the voluntary mi- 
nister of this dispensation, as it is due to God the Father, 
from his being the fountain of all good; though the first 
is made known to us by revelation only, the second by 
reason. Hence also we may see, and for distinctness’ sake 
it may be worth mentioning, that positive institutions come 
under a twofold consideration. They are either institutions 
founded on natural Religion, as baptism in the name of 
the Father; though this has also a particular reference to 
the Gospel dispensation, for it is in the name of God, as 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: or they are external 
institutions founded on revealed Religion, as baptism in 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly. From the distinction between what is moral 
and what is positive in Religion, appears the ground of 
that peculiar preference which the Scripture teaches us to 
be due to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very 
obvious, though we should not see the reason why such 
particular ones are pitched upon rather than others. 
Whoever, therefore, instead of cavilling at words, will at- 
tend to the thing itself, may clearly see that positive in- 
stitutions in general, as distinguished from this or that 
particular one, have the nature of moral commands, since 
the reasons of them appear. Thus, for instance, the ea- 
ternal worship of God is a moral duty, though no particu- 
lar mode of it be so, Care, then, is to be taken, when a 
comparison is made between positive and moral duties, 
that they be compared no further than as they are different; 
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no further than as the former are positive, or arise out of 
mere external command, the reasons of which we are not 
acquainted with; and as the latter are moral, or arise out 
of the apparent reason of the case, without such external 
command. Unless this caution be observed, we shall run 
into endless confusion. 

Now this being premised, suppose two standing precepts 
enjomed by the same authority, that, in certain conjunc- 
tures, it is impossible to obey both; that the former is 
moral, 7. ¢., a precept of which we see the reasons, and 
that they hold in the particular case before us; but that 
the latter is positive, 7. ¢., a precept of which we do not 
see the reasons: it is indisputable that our obligations are 
to obey the former, because there is an apparent reason 
for this preference, and none against it. Further, positive 
institutions—I suppose all those which Christianity en- 
joins—are means to a moral end, and the end must be 
acknowledged more excellent than the means. Nor is ob- 
servance of these institutions any religious obedience at 
all, or of any value, otherwise than as it proceeds from a 
moral principle. This seems to be the strict logical way 
of stating and determining this matter; but will, perhaps, 
be found less applicable to practice than may be thought 
at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical though more lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words moral law and post- 
tive institutions in the popular sense, I add, that the whole 
moral law is as much matter of revealed command as 
positive institutions are, for the Scripture enjoins every 
moral virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a 
level. But the moral law is, moreover, written upon our 
hearts; interwoven into our very nature. And this is a 
plain intimation of the Author of it, which is to be pre- 
ferred when they interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the 
determination of this question as some persons seem to 
think. Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. 
For, First, though mankind have, in all ages, been greatly 


1 But we are not to suppose, because we cannot see the reasons for them, 
that God has not the wisest and best reasons for imposing them. This would 
not be worth remarking, if deistical writers, who deny the possibility of such 
precepts, did not confound positive with arbitrary precepts.—(Z.) 
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prone to place their religion in peculiar. positive rites, by 
way of equivalent for obedience to moral precepts, yet, 
without making any-comparison at all between them, and 
consequently without determining which is to have the 
preference, the nature of the thing abundantly shows all 
notions of that kind to be utterly subversive of true reli- 
gion, as they are, moreover, contrary to the whole general 
tenor of Scripture; and likewise to the most express par- 
ticular declarations of it, that nothing can render us ac- 
cepted of God without moral virtue. Secondly, upon the 
occasion of mentioning together positive and moral duties, 
the Scripture always puts the stress of Religion upon the 
latter, and never upon the former, which, though no sort 
of allowance to neglect the former, when they do not in- 
terfere with the latter, yet is a plain intimation that when 
they do, the latter are to be preferred. And further, as 
mankind are for placing the stress of their religion any- 
where rather than upon yirtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in 
the intimation now mentioned, should be ineffectual against 
this prevalent folly, our Lord himself, from whose com- 
.mand alone the obligation of positive institutions arises, 
has taken occasion to make the comparison between them 
and moral precepts; when the Pharisees censured him for 
eating with publicans and sinners, and also when they cen- 
sured his disciples for plucking the ears of corn on the Sab- 
bath day. Upon this comparison he has determined ex- 
pressly, and in form, which shall have the preference when 
they interfere. And by delivering his authoritative deter- 
mination in a proverbial manner of expression, he has 
made it general: I will have merey, and not sacrifice’. The 
propriety of the word proverbial is not the thing insisted 
upon, though I think the manner of speaking is to be 
called so. But that the manner of speaking very remark- 
ably renders the determination general, is surely indisput- 
able. For had it, in the latter case, been said only that 
God preferred mercy to the rigid observance of the Sab- 
bath, even then, by parity of reason, most justly might 
we have argued, that he preferred mercy likewise to the 
observance of other ritual institutions, and, in general, 
moral duties to positive ones. And thus the determina- 
1 Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7. 
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tion would have been general, though its being so were 
- inferred and not expressed. But as the passage really 
stands in the Gospel, itis much stronger. For the sense 
and the very literal words of our Lord’s answer are as ap- 
plicable to any other instance of a comparison between 
positive and moral duties as to this upon which they were 
spoken. And if, in case of competition, mercy is to be 
preferred to positive institutions, it will scarce be thought 
that justice is to give place to them. It is remarkable, 
too, that as the words are a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, they are introduced, on both the forementioned oc- 
casions, with a declaration that the Pharisees did not un- 
derstand the meaning of them. This, I say, is very re- 
markable. For, since it is scarce possible for the most 
Agnorant person not to understand the literal sense of the 
passage in the Prophet’, and since understanding the 
literal sense would not have prevented their condemning, the 
guiltless”, it can hardly be doubted that the thing which 
our Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the 
Pharisees had not learned from it, as they might, wherein 
the general spirit of Religion consists: that it consists in 
moral piety and virtue, as distinguished from forms and 
ritual observances. However, it is certain we may learn 
this from his divine application of thé passage in the 
Gospel. 

But as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human 
nature, when upon a comparison of two things one is 
found to be of greater importance than the other, to con- 
sider this other as of scarce any importance at all®, it is 
highly necessary that we remind ourselves, how great pre- 
sumption it is to make light of any institutions of divine 
appointment; that our obligations to obey all God’s com- 
mands whatever are absolute and indispensable; and that 
commands merely positive, admitted to be from him, lay 
us under a moral obligation to obey them, an obligation 
moral in the strictest and most proper sense. 


1 Hosea vi. 2 See Matt. xii. 7. 

3 A neglect of the ordinances of religion of Divine appointment is the 
sure symptom of a criminal indifference about those higher duties by which 
men pretend to atone for the omission. It is too often found to be the 
beginning of a licentious life, and for the most part ends in the highest ex- 
~ cesses of profligacy and irreligion.— Horsley’s Sermons on the Sabbath. (Ed.) 
P 
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To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the ac- 
count now given of Christianity most strongly shows and 
enforces upon us the obligation of searching the Scrip- 
tures, in order to see what the scheme of revelation really 
is, instead of determining beforehand, from reason, what 
the scheme of it must be!. Indeed, if in Revelation there 
be found any passages the seeming meaning of which is 
contrary to natural Religion, we may most certainly con- 
clude such seeming meaning not to be the real one. 
But it is not any degree of a presumption against an in- 
terpretation of Scripture, that such interpretation contains 
a doctrine which the light of nature cannot discover’, or a 
precept which the law of nature does not oblige to. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE SUPPOSED PRESUMPTION AGAINST A REVELATION, 
: CONSIDERED AS MIRACULOUS. ; 


Havine shown the importance of the Christian revelation 
and the obligations which we are uader seriously to attend 
to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility, the 
next thing in order, is to consider the supposed presump- 
tions against revelation in general, which shall be the 
subject of this chapter, and the objections against the 
Christian in particular, which shall be the subject of some 
following ones*®. For it seems the most natural method, 
to remove these prejudices against Christianity, before we 
proceed to the consideration of the positive evidence for it, 
and the objections against that evidence*. : 

It is, 1 think, commonly supposed that there is some 
peculiar presumption °, from the analogy of nature, against 

1 See ch. iii. 2 Pp. 193, 194. 

3 Ch. iii, iv. v. vi. *Ch.tvat 

5 Hume has gone further; he asserts that “ the credit we give to testimony 
is derived solely from experience,” while, he adds, “a miracle is contrary to 
experience. No testimony should ever gain credit to an event, unless it is 
more extraordinary that it should be false than that the event should have 
happened. . . . It is contrary to experience that a miracle should be 
true; but not contrary to experience that testimony should be false.” In 
short, he considers miracles as ¢mposstble ; for, speaking of the Abbé de 
Paris's miracles, he says, “ What have we now to oppose to such a cloud of 
witnesses, but the absolute impossilelty or miraculous nature of the events 
they relate?” Besides the answers: here given, see the introduction to the 
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the Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles, 
so as that stronger evidence is necessary to prove the 
truth and reality of them, than would be sufficient to con- 
vince us of other events, or matters of fact. Indeed the 
consideration of this supposed presumption cannot. but 
be thought very insignificant by many persons. Yet, as it 
belongs to the subject of this Treatise, so it may tend to 
open the mind, and remove some prejudices, however 
needless the consideration of it be upon its own account!. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the 
analogy of nature, against the general scheme of Christian- 
ity, that God created and invisibly governs the world by 
Jesus Christ; and by him also will hereafter judge it in 
righteousness, 7. ¢., render to every one according to his 
works, and that good men are under the secret influence 
of his Spirit. Whether these things are or are not to be 
called miraculous, is perhaps only a question about words; 
or, however, is of no moment in the case. If the analogy 
of nature raises any presumption against this general 
scheme of Christianity, it must be either because it is not 
discoverable by reason or experience, or else because it is 
unlike that course of nature which is. But analogy raises 


“ Analogy ” above ; and that to Paley’s “ Evidences.” The fallacy of Hume’s 
reasoning consists in this, that he argues from the laws of matter and motion 
established in the world; which laws being confessedly arbitrary constitu- 
tions of the Creator, the manner of their operation cannot be drawn from 
any previous reasoning, but must be drawn solely from experience; but if 
we admit the existence of a God, we must admit that we can discover, by 
reasoning a@ priort, a connection between an almighty Cause and every 
effect which is the object of power. To establish his position, it is necessary 
to prove that nothing is possible but what is established in the usual course 
of nature, And as to his objection from testimony—tfor he opposes the 
uncertainty of testimony to the certainty of contrary experience—this is 
answered below (ch. iii.), Further, that the evidence of testimony is superior 
to that of experience, and that they are somewhat connected, so that the 
weakening of the one weakens the other, is shown in Price’s “ Dissertation,” 
p- 400, and in Dr. Adam’s “ Essay on Miracles,” p. 5.—Hd. 

1 After showing the importance of Christianity, it seems the most natural 
method to remove an objection against revelation in general, and objections 
against the Christian revelation in particular, before considering the positive 
evidence for Christianity and the objections against that evidence. The 
objection against revelation in general is, that it is m¢racwlous.~ In obviating 
the supposed presumption against the particular instance of miraculous 
power displayed in a revelation, the supposed presumption against miracles 
en general will we considered, Hd. 

Ba 
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no presumption against the truth of this scheme, upon 
either of these accounts. 

First. There is no presumption, from analogy, against 
the truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable 
by reason or experience’. For suppose one who never 
heard of revelation, of the most improved understanding, 
and acquainted with our whole system of natural philoso- 
phy and natural religion; such a one could not but be 
sensible that it was but a very small part of the natural 
and moral system of the universe which he was acquainted 
with. He could not but be sensible that there must be 
innumerable things in the dispensations of Providence 
past, in the invisible government over the world at present 
carrying on, and in what is to come, of which he was 
wholly ignorant”, and which could not be discovered with- 
out revelation. Whether this scheme of nature be, in the 
strictest sense, infinite or not, it is evidently vast, even 
beyond all possible imagination. And doubtless that part 
of it which is opened to our view is but as a point, in com- 
parison of the whole plan of Providence, reaching through- 
out eternity past and future ; in comparison of what is even 
now going on in the remote parts of the boundless universe; 
nay, in comparison of the whole scheme of this world. 
And, therefore, that things lie beyond the natural reach of 
our faculties, is no sort of presumption against the truth 
and reality of them; because it is certain there are innu- 
merable things, in the constitution and government of the 
universe, which are thus beyond the natural reach of our 
faculties. Secondly. Analogy raises no presumption against 
any of the things contained in this general doctrine of. 
Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their being 
unlike the known course of nature. For there is no pre- 
sumption at all from analogy, that the whole course of 
things, or divine government, naturally unknown to us, and 
everything in it, is like to anything in that which is known, 


‘ There is no presumption against the scheme of Christianity on the 
ground of its not being discoverable by reason; for many things in the 
universe are so also. None on the ground of its being unlike the known 
course of nature; for in the known course of nature we see many dissimila- 
rities, and the general scheme of Christianity is not entirely unlike the known 
course of nature.—Zd, 
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and therefore no peculiar presumption against anything in 
the former, upon account of its being unlike to anything 
in the latter. And in the constitution and natural govern- 
ment of the world, as well as in the moral government of 
it, we see things in a great degree unlike one another, and 
therefore ought not to wonder at such unlikeness between 
things visible and invisible. However, the scheme of 
Christianity is by no means entirely unlike the scheme of 
nature, as will appear in the following part of this 
Treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a 
divine mission, has been stated with great exactness by 
divines, and is, I think, sufficiently understood by every 
one. There are also invisible miracles, the Incarnation of 
Christ, for instance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged 
as a proof of such a mission, but require themselves to be 
proved by visible miracles. Revelation itself, too, is 
miraculous, and miracles are the proof of it; and the sup- 
posed presumption against these shall presently be con- 
sidered. All which I have been observing here is, that, 
whether we choose to call everything in the dispensations - 
of Providence, not discoverable without revelation, nor like 
the known course of things, miraculous; and whether the 
general Christian dispensation now mentioned is to be 
called so or not; the foregoing observations seem certainly 
to shew, that there is no presumption against it from the 
analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against 
some operations which we should now call miraculous’, 
particularly none against a revelation at the beginning of 
the world—nothing of such presumption against it as is 
supposed to be implied or expressed in the word miraculous”. 


1 A revelation would be called miraculous; and by “miraculous” we 
mean an infringement on the ordinary course of nature. Now there is no 
presumption from the analogy of nature against a revelation as miraculous at 
the beginning of the world: for at that time there was no established course 
of nature, and hence there could be no miracle. Nor could there be any 
such presumption after the course of nature was established, because we know 
of no other parallel, such as another world, from which to argue.—d. 

2 A miracle is defined by Hume as “a violation of a law of nature by a 
particular volition of the Deity, or by the interposing of an invisible agent.” 
It.ig defined by others as “an extraordinary work, in which the interposition 
of Divine power is clear and indisputable.” —(Z.) ; 
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For a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course of 
nature, and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now, either there was no course of nature at 
the time which we are speaking of, or if there were, we are 
not acquainted what the course of nature is, upon the 
first peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, 
whether mankind had a revelation made to them at that 
time, is to be considered, not as a question concerning a 
miracle, but as a common question of fact. And we have 
the like reason, be it more or less, to admit the report of 
tradition concerning this question, and concerning common 
matters of fact of the same antiquity; for imstance, what 
part of the earth was first peopled. 

Or thus: When mankind was first placed in this state, 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the present 
course of nature. Now, whether this power, thus wholly 
different from the present course of nature, for we cannot 
properly apply to it the word miraculous; whether this 
power stopped immediately after it had made man, or went 
on, and exerted itself further in giving him a revelation, is 
"a question of the same kind as whether an ordinary power 
exerted itself in such a particular degree and manner, or 
not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the 
world be considered as miraculous, or rather be called 
by that name, the case will not be different, since it must 
be acknowledged that such a power was exerted. For sup- 
posing it acknowledged that our Saviour spent some 
years in a course of working miracles, there is no more 
presumption, worth mentioning, against his having exerted 
this miraculous power in a certain degree greater, than in 
a certain degree less—in one or two more instances, than 
in one or two fewer—in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no peculiar presump- 
tion, from the analogy of nature, against supposing a 
revelation, when man was first placed upon earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition that Religion was first reasoned out; 
but the whole of history and tradition makes for the other 
side—that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed 
the state of Religion in the first ages of which we haye any 
account seems to suppose and imply that this was the 
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original of it amongst mankind. And these reflections 
together, without taking im the peculiar authority of Scrip- 
ture, amount to real and a very material degree of evidence 
that there was a revelation at the beginning of the world. 
Now this, as it is a confirmation of natural Religion, and 
therefore mentioned in the former part of this Treatise’; 
so likewise it has a tendency to remove any prejudices 
against a subsequent revelation. 

Ill. But still it may be objected, that there is some 
peculiar presumption from analogy against miracles; par- 
ticularly against revelation, after the settlement and during 
the continuance of a course of nature. 

Now with regard to this supposed presumption, it is 
to be observed in general, that before we can have ground 
for raising what can, with any propriety, be called an 
argument from analogy, for or against revelation considered 
as somewhat miraculous, we must be acquainted with a 
similar or parallel case*.. But the history of some other 
world, seemingly in like circumstances with our own, is 
no more than a parallel case; and therefore nothing short 
of this can be so. Yet, could we come at a presumptive 
proof, for or against a revelation, from being informed 
whether such world had one or not, such a proof, bemg 
drawn from one single instance only, must be infinitely 
precarious. More particularly : First of all, there is a very 
strong presumption against common speculative truths, 
and against the most ordinary facts before the proof of 
them, which yet is overcome by almost. any proof. There 
is a presumption of millions to one against the story of 
Ceesar, or of any other man. For suppose a number of 
common facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had 
no kind of proof, should happen to come into. one’s 
thoughts, every one would, without any possible doubt, 
conclude them to be false. And the like may be said of 
a single common fact; and from hence it appears, that the 
question of importance, as to the matter before us, is con- 


1 P. 172, &e. 

2 There can be no argument from analogy without two distinct ratios. 
“The ratio of God’s dealing with this world is similar to the ratio of God’s 
dealings with another world,” would be a fair analogical argument. But we 
know of no such other world; and even if we did, to argue from one 
analogous case would be infinitely precarious.—(W.) 
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cerning the degree of the peculiar presumption supposed 
against miracles; not whether there be any peculiar pre- 
sumption at all against them. For, if there be the pre- 
sumption! of millions to one against the most common 
facts, what can a small presumption additional to this 
amount to, though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, 
and is as nothing. ‘The only material question is, whether 
there be any such presumption against miracles as to 
render them in any sort incredible. Secondly. If we leave 
out the consideration of Religion, we are in such total 
darkness upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or circum- 
stances, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing 
that five or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from whence 
miraculous interpositions may have arisen; and from this, 
joined with the foregoing observation, it will follow, that 
there must be a presumption, beyond all comparison 
greater, against the particular common facts just now 
instanced in, than against miracles in general, before any 
evidence of either. But, Thirdly. Take in the consideration 
of Religion, or the moral system of the world, and then 
we see distinct particular reasons for miracles: to. afford 
mankind instruction additional to that of nature, and to 
attest the truth of it. And this gives a real credibility to 
the supposition, that it might be part of the original plan 


1 As this has been controverted, and as it does not appear to have been 
Locke’s opinion (for in his chapter on Probability, he says, that in things 
happening indifferently, there is nothing for or against them), it may be 
useful to confirm the account of Butler by a passage from Price’s “ Dis- 
sertations.” ‘In many cases of particular histories, which are immediately 
believed upon the slightest testimony, there would have appeared to us, 
previously to this testimony, an improbability of almost infinity to one against 
their reality, as any one must perceive who will think how sure he is of the 
falsehood of all facts that have no evidence to support them, or which he has 
only imagined to himself. It is, then, very common for the slightest testi- 
mony to overcome an almost infinite improbability. In order to discover 
whether there is this improbability, let the connection of such facts with 
testimony be withdrawn, and then let it be considered what they are. If 
upon doing this, z. ¢., upon making these objects of imagination, unsupported 
by any proof, they become improbable, the point, I should think, will be 
determined; for to find that a fact, when its connection with testimony is 
withdrawn, becomes improbable, is the same as to find that, independently of 
testimony, it is improbable.”—(Z.) 
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of things, that there should be miraculous interpositions. 
Then, Lastly. Miracles must not be compared to common 
natural events, or to events which, though uncommon, are 
similar to what we daily experience, but to the extraordinary 
phenomena of nature; and then the comparison will be 
between the presumption against miracles, and the pre- 
sumption against such uncommon appearances, suppose, 
as comets, and against there being any such powers in 
nature as magnetism and electricity, so contrary to the 
properties of other bodies not endued with these powers. 
And before any one can determine whether there be any 
peculiar presumption against miracles, more than against 
other extraordinary things, he must consider what, upon 
first hearing, would be the presumption against the last- 
mentioned appearances and powers to a person acquainted 
only with the daily, monthly, and annual course of nature 
respecting this earth, and with those common powers of 
matter which we every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude, that there certainly is no such 
presumption against miracles as to render them in any 
wise incredible; that, on the contrary, our being able to 
discern reasons for them gives a positive credibility to the 
history of them, in cases where those reasons hold; and 
that it is by no means certain that there is any peculiar 
presumption at all, from analogy, even in the lowest 
degree, against miracles, as distinguished from other ex- 
traordinary phenomena; though it is not worth while to 
perplex the reader with inquiries into the abstract nature 
of evidence, in order to determine a question which, 
without such inquiries, we see! is of no importance. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF OUR INCAPACITY OF JUDGING WHAT WERE TO BE EXPECTED 
IN A REVELATION; AND THE CREDIBILITY, FROM ANALOGY, 
THAT IT MUST CONTAIN THINGS APPEARING LIABLE TO 
OBJECTIONS”. 


Besipes the objections against the evidence for Chris- 
tianity, many are alleged against the scheme of it; against 
1 P, 215. 


2 Having shown the importance of Christianity, and having removed an 
objection against revelation in general, as miraculous, Butler proceeds to 
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the whole manner in which it is put and left with the 
world, as well as against several particular relations in 
Scripture—objections drawn from the deficiencies of reve- 
lation; from things in it appearing to men foolishness’ ; 
from its containing matters of offence which have led, and 
it must have been foreseen would lead, into strange en- 
thusiasm and superstition, and be made to serve the pur- 
poses of tyranny and wickedness; from its not being uni- 
versal; and, which is a thing of the same kind, from its 
evidence not being so convincing and satisfactory as it 
might have been: for this last is sometimes turned into a 
positive argument against its truth®. It would be tedious, 
indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulars 
comprehended under the objections here referred to; they 
being so various, according to the different fancies of men. 
There are persons who think it a strong objection against 
the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by rules 
of art, agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct writing. 
And the scorn is inexpressible with which some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Scripture are treated; partly through the 
rashness of interpreters®, but very much also on account 
of the hieroglyphical and figurative language in which 
they are left us. Some of the principal things of this sort 


consider objections against the Christian revelation in particular, as distin- 
guished from objections against its evidence, against the whole manner in 
which it is put and left with the world, as well as against particular relations 
in Scripture, against its deficiencies, against the “foolishness” of its doctrine 
of redemption (1 Cor. i. 23), against its offences, against its want of 
universality, and the supposed deficiency of its proof, and even against the 
style of Scripture. In this chapter the general answer to such objections is 
made, viz., that objections against the scheme of Christianity, as distinct from 
objections against its evidence, are frivolous, because we are incompetent 
judges of a scheme of revelation. This incompetency of judgment is probable 
from the following analogical argument: as we are incompetent judges, before 
experience, of the scheme of nature, which contains many things different 
from what might have been expected, and liable to great apparent objections ; 
so it is probable that we are incompetent judges of the scheme of revelation, 
which contains many things different from what might have been expected, 
and liable to great apparent objections; in other words, the ratio of our 
incompetent judgment to the natural scheme is similar to, and renders pro- 
bable, the ratio of our incompetent judgment to the revealed scheme.—( W.) 

1 1 Cor. i. 28. ? See ch. vi. 

° Thus Voltaire pretended to believe that Ezekiel eat the roll of parch- 
ment in reality, which the prophet expressly asserts to have been a mere 
vision.—(Z.) ; ; 
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shall be particularly considered in the following chapters. 
But my design at present is to observe. in general, with 
respect to this whole way of arguing, that, upon supposi- 
tion of a revelation, it is highly credible beforehand, we 
should be incompetent judges of it to a great degree; and 
that it would contain many things appearing to us liable 
to great objections, in case we judge of it otherwise than 
by the analogy of nature. And, therefore, though ob- 
jections against the evidence of Christianity are most 
seriously to be considered, yet objections against Chris- 
tianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous; almost all 
objections against it, excepting those which are alleged 
against the particular proofs of its coming from God. I 
express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason; which is indeed the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself: or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed 
revelation cannot be proved false from internal characters. 
For, it may contain clear immoralities or contradictions ; 
and either of these would prove it false. Nor will I take 
upon me to affirm, that nothing else can possibly render 
any supposed revelation incredible. Yet still the observa- 
tion above, is, I think, true beyond doubt, that objections 
against Christianity, as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence, are frivolous. To make out this, is 
the general design of the present chapter. And with 
regard to the whole of it, I cannot but particularly wish 
that the proofs might be attended to, rather than the 
assertions cavilled at, upon account of any unacceptable 
consequences, whether real or supposed, which may be 
drawn from them. For, after all, that which is true must 
be admitted, though it should show us the shortness of our 
faculties, and that we are in no wise judges of many things 
of which we are apt to think ourselves very competent 
ones. Nor will this be any objection with reasonable 
men, at least upon second thought it will not be any 
objection with such, against the justness of the following 
observations. : 

As God governs the world and instructs his creatures 
according to certain laws or rules in the known course of 
nature, known by reason together with experience; so the 
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Scripture informs us of a scheme of divine Providence! 
additional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, 
instructed men in things concerning his government which 
they could not otherwise haye known, and reminded them 
of things which they might otherwise know, and attested 
the truth of the whole by miracles. Now if the natural 
and the revealed dispensation of things are both from God, 
if they coincide with each other, and together make up one 
scheme of Providence; our being incompetent judges of 
one, must render it credible that we may be incompetent 
judges also of the other. Since, upon experience, the 
acknowledged constitution and course of nature is found 
to be greatly different from what, before experience, would 
have been expected, and such as men fancy there lie great 
objections against; this renders it beforehand highly 
credible, that they may find the revealed dispensation like- 
wise, if they judge of it as they do of the constitution of 
nature, very different from expectations formed before- 
hand, and liable, in appearance, to great objections; ob- 
jections against the scheme itself, and against the degrees 
and manners of the miraculous interpositions by which it 
was attested and carried on. Thus, suppose a prince to 
govern his dominions in the wisest manner possible by 
common known laws, and that upon some exigencies he 
should suspend these laws, and govern, in several in- 
stances, in a different manner; if one of his subjects were 
not a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on; it could 
not be expected that the same person would be.a com- 
petent judge in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to 
what degree, those laws commonly observed would be 
suspended or deviated from. If he were not a judge of 
the wisdom of the ordinary administration, there is no 
reason to think he would be a judge of the wisdom of the 
extraordinary. If he thought he had objections against 
the former, doubtless it is highly supposable he might 
think also that he had objections against the latter. And 
thus, as we fall into infinite follies and mistakes whenever 


1 There is one great scheme of Providence, made up of two parts, God’s 
natural and revealed dispensations. And if we are incompetent judges of 
the one part, which we do see, it is probable that we are incompetent judges 

f the other, which we cannot see.—Zd. : 
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we pretend otherwise than from experience and analogy to 
judge of the constitution and course of nature, it is 
evidently supposable beforehand that we should fall into 
as great in pretending to judge, in like manner, concerning 
revelation; nor is there any more ground to expect that 
this latter should appear to us clear of objections, than that 
the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration im particular. As we are in 
no sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what 
degree, or by what means it were to have been expected 
that God would naturally instruct us; so upon supposition 
of his affording us light and instruction by revelation, 
additional to what he has afforded us by reason and ex- 
perience, we are in no sort judges by what methods and in 
what proportion it were to be expected that this super- 
natural light and instruction would be afforded us!. We 
know not beforehand what degree or kind of natural in- 
formation it were to be expected God would afford men, 
each by his own reason and experience; nor how far he 
would enable and effectually dispose them to communicate 
it, whatever it should be, to each other; nor whether the 
evidence of it would be certain, highly probable, or doubt- 
ful; nor whether it would be given with equal clearness 
and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, upon any good 
ground I mean, whether natural knowledge, or even the 
faculty itself by which we are capable of attaining it, 
reason would be given us at once, or gradually. In like 
manner we are wholly ignorant what degree of new know- 
ledge it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
revelation, upon supposition of his affording one; or how 
far, or in what way, he would interpose miraculously to 
qualify them to whom he should originally make the reve- 
lation for communicating the knowledge given by it, and 
to secure their doing it to the age in which they should 
live, and to secure its being transmitted to posterity. We 
are equally ignorant whether the evidence of it would be 
certain or highly probable, or doubtful’; or whether all 


1 The argument may be briefly stated thus. As, before expericnce, we 
are incompetent judges of natural instruction, so it is probable that we are 
incompetent judges of supernatural instruction —(W-) 

2 See ch. vi. 
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who should have any degree of instruction from it, and any. 
degree of evidence of its truth, would have the same; or 
whether the scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded 
gradually. Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge 
whether it were to have been expected that the revelation 
should have been committed to writing, or left to be handed 
down, and consequently corrupted by verbal tradition, and 
at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, and during 
such time as they are permitted, in the degree they 
evidently are, to act as they will. 

But it may be said, “that a revelation in some of the 
above-mentioned circumstances—one, for instance, which 
was not committed to writing, and thus secured against 
danger of corruption—would not have answered its pur- 
pose.” Iask, what purpose? It would not have answered 
all the purposes which it has now answered, and in the 
same degree, but it would have answered others, or 
the same in different degrees. And which of these were 
the purposes of God, and best fell in with his general 
government, we could not at all have determined before- 
hand. 

Now since it has been shown that we have no principles 
‘of reason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to 
be expected revelation should have been left, or what was 
most suitable to the divine plan of government in any of 
the forementioned respects, it must be quite frivolous to 
object afterwards as to any of them, against its being left in 
one way rather than another, for this would be to object 
against things upon account of their being different from 
expectations, which have been shown to be without reason. 
And thus we see that the only question concerning the 
truth of Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation, not 
whether it be attended with every circumstance which we 
should have looked for; and concerning the authority of 
Scripture, whether it be what it claims to be—not whether 
it be a book of such sort, and so promulged, as weak men 
are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revelation 
should. And, therefore, neither obscurity nor seeming 
inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes 
about the authors of particular parts, nor any other things 
of the like kind, though they had been much more consider- 
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able in degree than they are, could overthrow the authority 
of the Scripture; unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord 
had promised that the book containing the divine revelation 
should be secure from those things. Nor indeed can any 
objections overthrow such a kind of revelation as the 
Christian claims to be, since there are no objections 
against the morality of it’ but such as can show that there 
is no proof of miracles wrought originally in attestation of 
it, no appearance of anything miraculous in its obtaining 
in the world, nor any of prophecy, that is, of events fore- 
told, which human sagacity could not foresee. If it can be 
shown that the proof alleged for all these is absolutely none 
at all, then is revelation overturned. But were it allowed 
that the proof of any one or all of them is lower than is 
allowed, yet, whilst any proof of them remains, revelation 
will stand upon much the same foot it does at present, 
as to all the purposes of life and practice, and ought to 
have the like influence upon our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations, too, it will follow, and 
those who will thoroughly“examine into revelation will find 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of arguing, 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not 
applicable to Scripture, at least, not to the prophetic parts 
of it. We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
the sense or intent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it 
had it would have been expressed more plainly, or have 
been represented under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ; 
yet we may justly argue thus with respect to common. 
books. And the reason of this difference is very evident? ; 
that in Scripture we are not competent judges, as we are in 
common books, how plainly it were to have been expected, 
what is the true sense should have been expressed, or 
under how apt an image figured. The only question is, 
what appearance there is that this is the sense ; and scarce 
at all, how much more determinately or accurately it might 
have been expressed or figured. 


pa ao. 

2 Other books have men ignorant and fallible as ourselves for their 
authors; but the holy Bible is the word of One who is infinitely above us. 
We need then, as it were, to stand on a much higher elevation than we do 
at present, before we can look down on holy Scripture in such a way as to 
judge what was to be expected in it beforehand.—Zd., 
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“But it is not self-evident that internal improbabilities 
of all kinds weaken external probable proof?” Doubtless. 
But to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, 
when it has been proved before! that real internal impro- 
babilities, which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome 
by the most ordinary testimony; and when it now has 
been made appear that we scarce know what are impro- 
babilities as to the matter we are here considering; as it 
will further appear from what follows. 

For though from the observations above made it is 
manifest that we are not in any sort competent judges 
what supernatural instruction were to have been expected, 
and though it is self-evident that the objections of an 
incompetent judgment must be frivolous; yet it may be 
proper to go one step further, and observe that if men will 
be regardless of these things, and pretend to judge of the 
Scripture by preconceived expectations, the analogy of 
nature shows beforehand, not only that it is highly credible 
they may, but also probable that they will, imagine they 
have strong objections against it, however really unexcep- 
tionable ; for so, prior to experience, they would. think they 
had, against the circumstances, and degrees, and the whole 
manner of that instruction, which is afforded by the 
ordinary course of nature. Were the instruction which 
God affords to brute creatures by instincts and mere pro- 
pensions, and to mankind by these together with reason, 
matter of probable proof and not of certain observation, it 
would be rejected as incredible, in many instances of it, 
only upon account of the means by which this instruction 
is given, the seeming disproportions, the limitations, neces- 
sary conditions, and circumstances of it. For instance, 
would it not have been thought highly improbable that 
men should have been so much more capable of discover- 
ing, even to certainty, the general laws of matter, and the 
magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
than the occasions and cures of distempers and many other 
things in which human life seems so much more nearly 
concerned than in astronomy? How capricious and irre- 
gular a way of information, would it be said, is that of 
invention, by means of which nature instructs us in matters 
of science, and in many things upon which the affairs of 
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the world greatly depend: that a man should, by this 
faculty, be made acquainted with a thing in an instant, 
when perhaps he is thinking of somewhat else, which he 
has in vain been searching after, it may be, for years. So 
likewise the imperfections attending the only method by 
which nature enables and directs us to communicate our 
thoughts to each other, are innumerable. Language is, in 
its very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infinite 
abuse, even from negligence, and so liable to it from design, 
that every man can deceive and betray by it. And to men- 
tion but one instance more: that brutes without reason 
should act, in many respects, with a sagacity and foresight 
vastly greater than what men have in those respects, would 
be thought impossible. Yet it is certain they do act with 
such superior foresight ; whether it be their own, indeed, is 
another question, From these things it is highly credible 
beforehand, that upon supposition God should afford men 
some additional instruction by revelation, it would be with 
circumstances, in manners, degrees, and respects which we 
should be apt to fancy we had great objections against the 
credibility of. Nor are the objections against the Scripture, 
nor against Christianity in general, at all more or greater 
than the analogy of nature would beforehand—not perhaps 
give ground to expect; for this analogy may not be suffi- 
cient, in some cases, to ground an expectation upon; but 
no more nor greater than analogy would show it beforehand 
to be supposable and credible, that there might seem to lie 
against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular 
objection, it will be more distinctly seen how they are ap- 
plicable to others of the like-kind, and indeed to almost 
all objections against Christianity, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence. It appears from Scripture 
that, as it was not unusual in the apostolic age for per- 
sons, upon their conversion to Christianity, to be endued 
with miraculous gifts, so some of those persons exercised” 
these gifts in a strangely irregular and disorderly manner’; 


1 Butler here alludes more especially to the case of the Corinthian church, 
whose members are rebuked by St. Paul for their ill use of the spiritual 
gifts bestowed upon them, and at the same time are warned of their proper 
use, See 1 Cor. xii, 1-11. If it be objected that the “ gifts” spoken of in 
the apostolic times were not really miraculous, because abused, we answer 
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and this is made an objection against their being really 
miraculous!. Now the foregoing observations quite re- 
move this objection, how considerable soever it may ap- 
pear at first sight. For, consider a person endued with 
any of these gifts; for instance, that of tongues: it is to 
be supposed that he had the same power over this mi- 
raculous gift as he would have had over it had it been the 
effect of habit, of study and use, as it ordinarily is, or the 
same power over it as he had over any other natural en- 
dowment. Consequently he would use it in the same 
manner he did any other, either regularly and upon pro- 
per occasions only, or irregularly, and upon improper 
ones, according to his sense of decency and his character 
of prudence. Where then is the objection? Why, if this 
miraculous power was indeed given to the world to propa- 
gate Christianity and attest the truth of it, we might, it 
seems, have expected that other sort of persons should 
have been chosen to be invested with it; or that these 
should at the same time haye been endued with prudence, 
or that they should have been continually restrained and 
directed in the exercise of it, 7. e., that God should have 
miraculously interposed, if at all, in a different manner 
or higher degree. But, from the observations made above, 
it is undeniably evident that we are not judges in what 
degrees and manners it were to have been expected he 
should miraculously interpose, upon supposition of his 
doing it in some degree and manner. Nor, in the natural 
course of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, elo- 
quence, knowledge, and other talents of great influence, 
conferred only on persons of prudence and decency, 
or such as are disposed to make the properest use of 
them. Nor is the instruction and admonition naturally 
afforded us for the conduct of life, particularly in our edu- 
cation, commonly given in a manner the most suited to 


that the possessors of such gifts had the same power over them that we have 
oe natural gifts, and so were able to use them regularly or irregularly. 

' It is an objection of the same kind, and therefore to be answered in the 
same way, that the Apostles were ignorant of the true nature of demoniacs; 
for, even if their ignorance be admitted on this or any other point of the like 
kind, it cannot be concluded that they could not be taught divine truth, 
without a knowledge of bodily diseases, or of other points equally extraneous 
to the design of their mission.—(Z.) 
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recommend it, but often with circumstances apt'to preju- 
dice us against such instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great resem- 
blance between the light of nature and of revelation in 
several other respects. Practical Christianity, or that faith 
and behaviour which renders a man a Christian, is a plain 
and obvious thing, like the common rules of conduct with 
respect to our ordinary temporal affairs. The more distinct 
and particular knowledge of those things, the study of which 
the Apostle calls going on unto perfection!, and of the pro- 
phetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natural 
and even civil knowledge, may require very exact thought 
and careful consideration. ,The hindrances, too, of na- 
tural and of supernatural light and knowledge have been 
of the same kind. And as it is owned the whole scheme 
of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever comes to 
be understood before the restitution of all things”, and with- 
out miraculous interpositions, it must be in the same way 
as natural knowledge is come at: by the continuance and 
progress of learning and of liberty, and by particular per- 
sons attending to, comparing, and pursuing intimations 
scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and dis- 
regarded by the generality of the world. For this is the 
way in which all improvements are made, by thoughtful 
men’s tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds 
by chance. Noris it at all incredible that a book, which has 
been so long in the possession of mankind, should con- 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all the same 
phenomena and the same faculties of investigation from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have 
been made in the present and last age, were equally in the 
possession of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it might be intended that events, as they come to 
pass, should open and ascertain the meaning of several 
parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected that this analogy fails in a material 
respect, for that natural knowledge is of little or no con- 
sequence. But I have been speaking of the general in- 
struction which nature does or does not afford us. And 
besides, some parts of natural knowledge, in the more 

1 Heb. vi. 1. 2 Acts ili, 21. 
Q2 
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common restrained sense of the words, are of the greatest 
consequence to the ease and convenience of life. But 
suppose the analogy did, as it does not, fail in this re- 
spect, yet it might be abundantly supplied from the whole 
constitution and course of nature, which shows that God 
does not dispense his gifts according to our notions of the 
advantage and consequence they would be of to us. And 
this in general, with his method of dispensing knowledge 
in particular, would together make out an analogy full to 
the point before us. 

But it may be objected still further and more generally, 
“The Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, 
and Christianity as an expedient to recover it, to help in 
these respects where nature fails; in particular, to supply 
the deficiencies of natural light. Is it credible, then, that 
so many ages should have been let pass before a matter of 
such a sort, of so great and so general importance, was 
made known to mankind; and then that it should be made 
known to so small a part of them? Is it conceivable that 
this supply should be so very deficient, should have the 
like obscurity and doubtfulness, be liable to the like per- 
versions, in short, lie open to all the like objections, as the 
light of nature itself? Without determining how far this, 
in fact, is so, I answer, it is by no means incredible that it 
might be so, if the light of nature and of revelation be 
from the same hand. Men are naturally liable to dis- 
eases, for which God, in his good providence, has pro- 
vided natural remedies*. But remedies existing in nature 
have been unknown to mankind for many ages—are known 
but to few now; probably many valuable ones are not 
known yet. Great has been and is the obscurity and 
difficulty in the nature and application of them. Cir- 
cumstances seem often to make them very improper, 
where they are absolutely necessary. It is after long 
labour and study, and many unsuccessful endeavours, that 
they are brought to be as useful as they are, after high 
contempt and absolute rejection of the most useful we 
have, and after disputes and doubts which have seemed 
to be endless. The best remedies too, when unskilfully, 
much more if dishonestly applied, may produce new dis- 
eases; and with the rightest application the success of 
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them is often doubtful. In many cases they are not at 
all effectual; where they are, it is often very slowly, and 
the application of them, and the necessary regimen ac- 
companying it,.is not uncommonly so disagreeable, that 
some will not submit to them, and satisfy themselves with 
the excuse, that if they would, it is not certain whether it 
would be successful. And many persons who labour under 
diseases for which there are known natural remedies, are 
not so happy as to be always, if ever, in the way of them. 
In a word, the remedies which nature has provided for 
‘diseases are neither certain, perfect, nor universal. And, 
indeed, the same principles of arguing which would lead 
us to conclude that they must be so, would lead us like- 
wise to conclude that there could be no occasion for them, 
i. e., that there could be no diseases at all. And therefore 
our experience that there are diseases shows that it is 
credible beforehand, upon supposition nature has pro- 
vided remedies for them, that these remedies may be, as 
by experience we find they are, not certain, nor perfect, 
nor universal, because it shows that the principles upon 
which we should expect the contrary are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all these 
things? Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to 
us as being of divine revelation. For this would be to 
infer that we are unable to judge of anything because we 
are unable to judge of all things. Reason can, and it 
ought to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of the mo- 
rality and the evidence of revelation'. first. It is the pro- 
vince of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; 
z. é., not whether it contains things different from what we 
should have expected from a wise, just, and good Being; 
for objections from hence have been now obviated: but 
whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, 
justice, or goodness ; to what the light of nature teaches us 
of God*. And I know nothing of this sort objected against 


1 Our conclusion is, not that reason is no judge at all of things belonging 
to revelation ; that would be to infer a universal conclusion from a particulay: 
premiss; but that there are some things of which it is, and others of which 
it is not, a fit judge. For example, reason ought to and can judge not only 
of the meaning of Scripture, but also of its morality and its evidence.—Hd. 

2 For example, the command given by God to the Israelites to destroy all 
the nations of Canaan. For an answer on this head, see “ Graves on the 
Pentateuch.”—Zd. 
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Scripture, excepting such objections as are formed upon 
suppositions, which would equally conclude that the con- 
stitution of nature is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness, which most certainly it is not. Indeed there 
are some particular precepts in Scripture given to par- 
ticular persons, requiring actions which would be immoral 
and vicious were it not for such precepts. But it is easy 
to see that all these are of such a kind, as that the precept 
changes the whole nature of the case and of the action, 
and both constitutes and shows that not to be unjust or 
immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have appeared 
and really have been so; which may well be, since none of 
these precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it 
were commanded to cultivate the principles, and act from 
the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, the command 
would not alter the nature of the case or of the action in 
any of these instances. But it is quite otherwise in 
precepts which require only the doing an external action: 
for instance, taking away the property or life of any. For 
men have no right to either life or property, but what 
arises solely from the grant of God: when this grant is 
revoked, they cease to have any right at all in either; and 
when this revocation is made known, as surely it is pos- 
sible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive them 
of either. And though a course of external acts, which 
without command would be immoral, must make an im- 
moral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
natural tendency. I thought proper to say thus much of 
the few Scripture precepts, which require, not vicious 
actions, but actions which would have been vicious, had 
it not been for such precepts ; because they are sometimes 
weakly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there seems no 
difficulty at all in these precepts but what. arises from their 
being offences, i. ¢., from their being liable to be perverted, 
as indeed they are, by wicked designing men, to serve the 
most horrid purposes, and, perhaps, to mislead the weak 
and enthusiastic. And objections from this head are not 
objections against revelation, but against the whole notion 
of religion, as a trial, and against the general constitution 
of nature. Secondly. Reason is able to judge, and must, 
of the evidence of revelation, and of the objections urged 
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against that evidence; which shall be the subject of a 
following chapter’. 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, 
that the question upon which the truth of Christianity 
depends is scarce at all what objections there are against 
its scheme, since there are none against the morality of it, 
but what objections there are against its evidence; or, what proof 
there remains of it after due allowances made for the oljections 
against that proof: because it has been shown that the 
objections against Christianity, as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence, are frivolous. For surely very little 
weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing 
and objecting, which, when applied to the general constitu- 
tion of nature, experience shows not to be conclusive; and 
such, I think, is the whole way of objecting treated of 
throughout this chapter. It is resolvable into principles, 
and goes upon suppositions, which mislead us to think’ 
that the Author of Nature would not act as we experience 
he does; or would act, in such and such cases, as we ex- 
perience he does not in like cases. But the unreasonable- 
ness of this way of objecting will appear yet more evidently 
from hence, that the chief things thus objected against are 
justified, as shall be further shown’, by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies, in the constitution and course of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that, as frivolous as ob- 
jections of the foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, 
when a supposed revelation is more consistent with itself, 
and has a more general and uniform tendency to promote 
virtue, than, all circumstances considered, could have been 
expected from enthusiasm and political views, this is a 
presumptive proof of its not proceeding from them, and 
so of its truth: because we are competent judges, what 
might have been expected from enthusiasm and political 
views. 


Ch, vii. y 2 Ch. iv, latter part, and v. vi. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF CHRISTIANITY, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME OR CONSTI- 
TUTION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED z. 


It hath been now shown? that the analogy of nature 
renders it highly credible beforehand, that, supposing a 
revelation to be made, it must contain many things very 
different from what we should have expected, and such as 
appear open to great objections ; and that this observation, 
in good measure, takes off the force of those objections, or 
rather precludes them. But it may be alleged that this is 
a very partial answer to such objections, or a very un- 
satisfactory way of obviating them; because it doth not 
show at all that the things objected against can be wise, 
just, and good, much less that it is credible they are so. 
It will therefore be proper to show this distinctly, by apply- 
ing to these objections against the wisdom, justice, and 
goodness of Christianity, the answer above® given to the 
like objections against the constitution of Nature; before 
we consider the particular analogies in the latter, to the 
particular things objected against in the former. Now that 
which affords a sufficient answer to objections against the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of Nature, 
is its being a constitution, a system, or scheme imperfectly 
comprehended ; a scheme in which means are made use of 
to accomplish ends, and which is carried on by general 
laws; for from these things it has been proved not only to 
be possible, but also to be credible, that those things which 
are objected against may be consistent with wisdom, jus- 


' In the preceding chapter it has been shown that we are not competent 
judges of the scheme of revelation; and so objections against the Christian 
scheme, as a fact, have been obviated. Bnt objections may be made not only 
against the fact of the Christian scheme, but also against its perfection, 
against its wisdom, justice, and goodness. To, this class of objections it is 
answered, in the former part of this chapter (as it was answered in part I. 
chap. vii. to like objections against the moral character of God’s government) 
by a triple analogical argument (in which the truth of Christianity, as a fact, 
is assumed), that Christianity, like God’s natural government, is a scheme or 
constitution imperfectly comprehended, that it uses means to accomplish ends, 
and that it is carried on by general laws.—-(W.) 

° In the foregoing chapter. 

5 Part I. ch, vii., to which this all along refers. 
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tice, and goodness; nay, may be instances of them; and 
even that the constitution and government of Nature may 
be perfect in the highest possible degree. If Christianity 
then be a scheme, and of the like kind, it is evident the 
like objections against it must admit of the like answer. 
And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme quite beyond our compre- 
hension'. The moral government of God is exercised by 
gradually conducting things so in the course of his pro- 
vidence, that every one, at length and upon the whole, 
shall receive according to his deserts, and neither fraud 
nor violence, but truth and right, shall finally prevail. 
Christianity is a particular scheme under this general plan 
of Providence, and a part of it, conducive to its completion 
with regard to mankind; consisting itself also of various 
parts, and a mysterious economy which has been carrying 
on from the time the world came into its present wretched 
state, and is still carrying on, for its recovery, by a divine 
person, the Messiah, who is to gather together in one the 
children of God that are scattered abroad”, and establish an 
everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth righteousness*. And in 
order to it, after various manifestations of things relating 


1 The following outline may serve here to draw out Butler’s argument 
more clearly. 

Like God’s natural government, so Christianity 1s an incomprehensible 
scheme. 

i, Christianity is a scheme. 

1. A particular scheme under the general scheme of God’s moral 
government, to the final perfection of which it conduces, according 
to the rule of distributive justice. 

2. Which has been carrying on from the fall of man, and is now carrying 
on for his recovery. 

8. Which consists of the following parts:— E ; 

A. A divine Messiah, who, that He might found an universal 
kingdom, in fulness of time took flesh, endured the cross, and is 
highly exalted. 

B. A divine sanctifier. 

C. The invisible government of Christ over his church. 

D. His preparation of a heavenly place for his followers. 

£. His future return to judge the world and to settle his kingdom. 

ii, Christianity is a scheme incomprehensible; for 

1. Scripture expressly calls it the “mystery of godliness.” 

2. Its revealed particulars always run up into something of which we 
are ignorant. 

3. A great part of this scheme is evidently unrevealed.—Zd, 

2 John xi. 52. 3 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
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to this great and general scheme of Providence, through a 
succession of many ages; (for the Spirit of Christ which was 
in the prophets, testified beforehand his sufferings, and the glory 
that should follow: unto whom tz was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us, they did minister the things which are 
now reported unto us by them that have preached the Gospel, 
which things the angels desire to look into‘;)—after various 
dispensations looking forward and preparatory to this final 
salvation ; in the fulness of time, when infinite wisdom thought 
fit; He, being in the form of God,—made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross; wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name: that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father®. Parts likewise of this economy are the miraculous 
mission of the Holy Ghost, and his ordinary assistances 
given to good men; the invisible government which Christ 
at present exercises over his church ; that which he himself 
refers to in these words: In my Father's house are many 
mansions—I go to prepare a place for you*; and his future 
return to judge the world in righteousness, and completely re- 
establish the kingdom of God. for the Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all gudgment unto the Son; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father* 
All power is given unto him in heaven and in earth®. > And he 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when he shall have put down all rule, 
and all authority and power. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject wnto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in ail®. 
Now little, surely, need be said to show that this system or 
scheme of things is but imperfectly comprehended by us. 
The Scripture expressly asserts it to be so; and indeed one 
cannot read a passage relating to this great mystery of godli- 
ness’, but what. immediately runs up into something which 


11 Pet. i 11,12. 2 Phil. ii 6—11 . * John xiv..%, * John v. 22, 23. 
5 Matt. xxviii. 18. 8 1 Cor. xy. 25, 24, 28. 7 I Tim, in. 16. 
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shows us our ignorance init, as everything in nature shows 
us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. And who- 
ever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture will find so mpch 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to all the pur- 
poses of judging and’ objecting, we know as little of it as 
of the constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is 
as much an answer to our objections against the perfection 
of one, as against the perfection of the other!. 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispen- 
sation, as much as in the natural scheme of things, means 
are made use of to accomplish ends. And the observation 
of this furnishes us with the same answer to objections 
against the perfection of Christianity, as to objections of the 
like kind against the constitution of nature. It shows the 
credibility that the things objected against, how foolish’ 
soever they appear to men, may be the very best means of. 
accomplishing the very best ends. And their appearing 
foolishness is no presumption against this, in a scheme so 
greatly beyond our comprehension ’®. 

Ill. The credibility, that the Christian dispensation 
may have been all along carried on by general laws‘, no 
less than the course of nature, may require to be more 
distinctly made out. Consider, then, upon what ground it 
is we say that the whole common course of nature is car- 
ried on according to general fore-ordained laws. We know 
indeed several of the general laws of matter; and a great 
part of the natural behaviour of living agents is reducible 
to general laws. But we know ina manner nothing by 
what laws storms and tempests, earthquakes, famine, pesti- 
lence, become the instruments of destruction to mankind. 
And the laws, by which persons born into the world at such 
a time and place are of such capacities, geniuses, tempers; 
the laws, by which thoughts come into our mind in a multi-_ 
tude of cases; and by which innumerable things happen of 
the greatest influence upon the affairs and state of the world ; 
these laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the events, 
which come to pass by them accidental; though all reason- 
able men know certainly, that there cannot in reality be any 
such thing as chance; and conclude that the things which 

1 Pp. 184. ? 1 Cor. i. 
3 Pp, 185, 186. *P. 18%) 
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have this appearance are the result of general laws, and may 
be reduced intothem. Itis then but an exceeding little way, 
and in but a very few respects, that we can trace up the 
natural course of things before us to general laws. And it 
is only from analogy that we conclude the whole of it to be 
capable of being reduced into them; only from our seeing 
that part is so. It is from our finding that the course of 
nature, in some respects and so far, goes on by general 
laws, that we conclude this of the rest’. And if that be a 
just ground for such a conclusion, it is a just ground also, 
if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it suppos- 
able and credible, which is sufficient for answering objec- 
tions, that God’s miraculous interpositions may have been 
all along in like manner by general laws of wisdom. 
Thus, that miraculous powers should be exerted at such 
times, upon such occasions, in such degrees and manners, 
and with regard to such persons rather than others; that 
the affairs of the world being permitted to go on in their 
natural course so far, should, just at such a point, have a 
new direction given them by miraculous interpositions; 
that these interpositions should be exactly in such degrees 
and respects only; all this may have been by general laws. 
These laws are unknown indeed to us; but no more 
unknown than the laws from whence it is that some die as 
soon as they are born, and others live to extreme old age ; 
that one man is so superior to another in understanding ; 
with innumerable more things, which, as was before 
observed, we cannot reduce to any laws or rules at all, 
though it is taken for granted they are as much reducible 
to general ones as gravitation. Now, if the revealed dis- 
pensations of Providence, and miraculous interpositions, be 
by general laws, as well as God’s ordinary government in 
the course of nature made known by reason and expe- 
rience, there is no more reason to expect that every exigence, 
as it arises, should be provided for by these general laws 
or miraculous interpositions, than that every exigence in 
nature should by the general laws of nature; yet there 


1 The course of nature is reducible to general laws in a very small part 
only; numberless events of the highest importance are called accidental, 
z.€., are not reducible by us to general laws; and yet we conclude from 
analogy, that, as part of the course of nature is reducible to general laws, 80 
also is the whole.——/W.) ; 
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might be wise and good reasons that miraculous interpo- 
sitions should be by general laws, and that these laws 
should not be broken in upon or deviated from by other 
miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearance of deficiencies 
and irregularities in nature is owing to its being a scheme 
but in part made known, and of such a certain particular 
kind in other respects. Now we see no more reason why 
the frame and course of nature should be such a scheme, 
than why Christianity should. And that the former is such 
a scheme, renders it credible, that the latter, upon suppo- 
sition of its truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest 
that Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, and a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accom- 
plish ends, like to that of nature; so the credibility that it 
may have been all along carried on by general laws, no less 
- than the course of nature, has been distinctly proved. 
And from all this it is beforehand credible that there might, 
I think probable that there would, be the like appearance 
of deficiencies and irregularities in Christianity as in 
nature; @. ¢., that Christianity would be liable to the like 
objections as the frame of nature. And these objections 
are answered by these observations concerning Christianity ; 
as the like objections against the frame of nature are 
answered by the like observations concerning the frame of 
nature. 


The objections against Christianity, considered as a 
matter of fact!, having, in general, been obviated in the 
preceding chapter; and the same, considered as made 
against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob- 
viated in this; the next thing, according to the method pro- 
posed, is to show that the principal objections, in particular, 
against Christianity, may be answered by particular and 
full analogies in nature. And as one of them is made 
against the whole scheme of it together, as just now 
described, I choose to consider it here, rather than. in a 
distinct chapter by itself. The thing objected against this 
scheme of the Gospel is, “that it seems to suppose God 
was reduced to the necessity of a long series of intricate 
means, in order to accomplish his ends, the recovery and 

1 Pp. 217, &e. 
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salvation of the world; in like sort as men, for want of 
understanding or power, not being able to come at their 
ends directly, are forced to go roundabout ways and make 
use of many perplexed contrivances to arrive at them.” 
Now everything which we see shows the folly of this, con- 
sidered as an objection against the truth of Christianity. 
For, according to our manner of conception, God makes 
use of a variety of means, what we often think tedious 
ones, in the natural course of providence for the accom- 
plishment of allhisends. Indeed itis certain there is some- 
what in this matter quite beyond our comprehension, but 
the mystery is as great in nature as in Christianity. We 
know what we ourselves aim at as final ends, and what 
courses we take, merely as means conducing to those 
ends. But we are greatly ignorant how far things are con- 
sidered by the Author of Nature under the single notion 
of means and ends, so as that it may be said this is merely 
an end, and that merely means in his regard. And whe- 
ther there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very 
manner of conception concerning this matter, somewhat 
contradictory arising from our extremely imperfect views 
of things, it is impossible to say. However, thus much is 
manifest, that the whole natural world and government of 
it isa scheme or system, not a fixed, but a progressive 
one; a scheme in which the operation of various means 
takes up a great length of time before the ends they tend 
to can be attained. ‘The change of seasons, the ripening of 
the fruits of the earth, the very history of a flower, is an 
instance of this, and so is human life. Thus vegetable 
bodies, and those of animals, though possibly formed at 
once, yet grow up by degrees to a mature state. And thus 
rational agents, who animate these latter bodies, are natu- 
rally directed to form each his own manners and character 
by the gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, and 
by a long course of action. Our existence is not only 
successive, as it must be of necessity; but one state 
of our life and beimg is appointed by God to be a 
preparation for another, and that to be the means of attain- 
ing to another succeeding one; infancy to childhood, child- 
hood to youth, youth to mature age. Men are impatient 
and for precipitating things; but the Author of Nature 
appears deliberate throughout his operations, accomplish- 
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ing his natural ends by slow successive steps. And there 
is a plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from the 
nature of it, requires various systems of means, as well as 
length of time, in order to the carrying on its several parts 
into execution, Thus, in the daily course of natural provi- 
dence, God operates im the very same manner as in 
the dispensation of Christianity, making one thing sub- 
seryient to another; this, to somewhat further; and so on, 
through a progressive series of means, which extend 
both backward and forward, beyond our utmost view. Of 
this manner of operation, everything we see in the course 
of nature is as much an instance as any part of the 
Christian dispensation. 


CHAPTER Y. 


OF THE PARTICULAR SYSTEM OF CHRISTIANITY; THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF A MEDIATOR!, AND THE REDEMPTION OF THE 
WORLD BY HIM’. 


Tere is not, I think, anything relating to Christianity 
which has been more objected against than the mediation 
of Christ in some or other of its parts. Yet upon thorough 
consideration there seems nothing less justly liable to it. 
For, 


1 One of the chief particular objections against the Christian scheme is 
the foolishness of the mediation of Christ and the redemption of the world 
by him. The removal of this objection is the point of the present chapter. 
—Ed. 

? The view of the situation of man and of the attributes of the Creator, 
which the Christian reyelation unfolds, is complete and consistent, and while 
it accounts for all the phenomena of our state, contains but two that are 
beyond our reason, and none that are contrary to it. It is above our reason, 
why we should be subjected to so much hazard; it is also above our reason 
how the sacrifice of Christ should expiate human transgressions. But it is 
not, therefore, contrary to reason that God should have chosen to create a 
being who should form and display his character in a probationary state, 
before he was admitted to the scene of his ulterior destination; or that he 
should mercifully have appointed a mean by which, consistently with his 
own justice, the risk incurred by that being should be diminished. Admit 
this, and the moral world, which is sometimes treated as a scene of confusion 
in which an unequal contest between reason and passion, between duty and 
transgression, is constantly carried on, will appear a comprehensive plan of 
_ harmony and intelligible design.—Summner’s Records of the Creation. 
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I. The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined 
presumption against the general notion of a Mediator 
between God and man. For we find all living creatures 
are brought into the world, and their life in infancy is 
preserved, by the instrumentality of others; and every 
satisfaction of it, some way or other, is bestowed by the 
like means. So that the visible government which God 
exercises over the world is by the instrumentality and 
mediation of others. And how far his invisible govern- 
ment be or be not so, it is impossible to determine at all 
by reason. And the supposition that part of it is so 
appears, to say the least, altogether as credible as the 
contrary. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator? 
between God and man, considered as a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, or as an appointment in this dispensation ; since 
we find by experience that God does appoint mediators to 
be the instruments of good and evil to us—the instruments 
of his justice and his mercy. And the objection here 
referred to is urged, not against mediation in that high, 
eminent, and peculiar sense in which Christ is our mediator, 
but absolutely against the whole notion itself of a mediator 
at all. 

II. As we must suppose that the world is under the 
proper moral government of God, or in a state of religion, 
before we can enter into consideration of the revealed 
doctrine, concerning the redemption of it by Christ, so 
that supposition is here to be distinctly taken notice of. 
Now the divine moral government which religion, teaches 
us implies that the consequence of vice shall be misery 
in some future state by the righteous judgment of God. 


1-1 Tim, ii. 5. 

? The instances of Codrus, the last Athenian king, exposing himself to 
inevitable death, and Marcus Curtius,a noble Roman, leaping into the gulf, 
have been both considered, from the certainty of the offering, and the feelings 
of their respective nations, as proofs of a disposition in mankind to think 
that the voluntary and certain death of a person reputed noble and innocent, 
(Pliny says of Curtius “ wirtute ac pietate ac morte preclard expleverat,”) 
may prevent impending and divinely-threatened calamities, Vide the Epistle 
to the Romans, v. 7, 8: “ For scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet 
peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his loye towards us, in that while we were yet stnners Christ died 
for us,”—Hd. 
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That such consequent punishment shall take effect by his 
appointment, is necessarily implied. But, as it is not in any 
sort to be supposed, that we are made acquainted with all 
the ends or reasons for which it is fit future punishments 
should be inflicted, or why God has appointed such and such 
consequent misery should follow vice; and as we are 
altogether in the dark how or in what manner it shall 
follow, by what immediate occasions, or by the instru- 
mentality of what means ; there is no absurdity in supposing 
it may follow in a way analogous to that in which many 
miseries follow such and such courses of action at present— 
poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death by diseases, death 
from the hands of civil justice. ‘There is no absurdity in 
supposing future punishment may follow wickedness of 
course, as we speak, or in the way of natural consequence 
from God’s original constitution of the world; from the 
nature he has given us, and from the condition in which he 
places us; or, in a like manner, as a person rashly trifling 
upon a precipice, in the way of natural consequence, falls 
down; in the way of natural consequence, breaks his limbs, 
suppose ; in the way of natural consequence of this, without 
help, perishes. 

Some good men may perhaps be offended with hearing 
it spoken of as a supposable thing that future punishments 
of wickedness may be in the way of natural consequence ; 
as if this were taking the execution of justice out of the 
hands of God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
remember, that when things come to pass according to the 
course of nature, this does not hinder them from being his 
doing who is the God of nature, and that the Scripture 
ascribes those punishments to divine justice which are 
known to be natural, and which must be called so, when 
distinguished from such as are miraculous. But after all, 
this supposition, or rather this way of speaking, is here 
made use of only by way of illustration of the subject 
before us. For since it must be admitted, that the future 
punishment of wickedness is not a matter of arbitrary ap- 
pointment, but of reason, equity, and justice, it comes, 
for aught I see, to the same thing, whether it is supposed 
to be inflicted in a way analogous to that in which the 
temporal punishments of vice and folly are inflicted, or in 
any other way. And though there were a difference, it is 
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allowable, in the present case, to make this supposition, 
plainly not an incredible one, that future punishment may: 
follow wickedness in the way of natural consequence, or 
according to some general laws of government already 
established in the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
observe somewhat much to the present purpose in the con- 
stitution of nature or appointments of Providence; the 
provision which is made, that all the bad natural conse- 
quences of men’s actions should not always actually fol- 
low, or that such bad consequences as, according to the 
settled course of things, would inevitably have followed if 
not prevented, should, in certain degrees, be prevented?. 
We are apt presumptuously to imagine that the world 
might have been so constituted as that there would not 
have been any such thing as misery or evil. On the con- 
trary, we find the Author of Nature permits it; but then 
he has provided reliefs, and in many cases perfect reme- 
dies for it, after some pains and difficulties; reliefs and 
remedies even for that evil which is the fruit of our own 
misconduct, and which, in the course of nature, would 
have continued and ended in our destruction, but for such 
remedies. And this is an instance both of severity and 
indulgence in the constitution of nature. Thus all the 
bad consequences now mentioned of a man’s trifling upon 
a precipice might be prevented. And though all were not, 
yet some of them might, by proper interposition, if not 
rejected, by another’s coming to the rash man’s relief, with 
his own laying hold on that relief in such sort as, the case 
required. Persons may do a great. deal themselves towards 
preventing the bad consequences of their follies, and more 
may be done by themselves, together with the assistance of 
others their fellow-creatures; which assistance nature re- 

1 This is one of the favourite topics of Butler, In his preface he urges 
the appeal from facts and from experience as that which ought, to over-rule 
any mere abstract theories or suppositions, as what might have been the 
case, and how things might have been better than they are. Compare 
part I. chap. i. (p. 96.) “But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the 
delusive custom of substituting imagination in the room of experience, we 
would confine ourselves to what we do know and understand; if we 
would only argue from that, and from that form our expectations,” &c. 

And again, in part I. chap, iii., after discussing his ideal perfect state 
Butler resumes his argument thus: “ But let us retum to the earth ou 
habitation, and we shall see,” &¢.—Zd. 
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quires and prompts us to. This is the general constitu- 
tion of the world. Now, suppose it had been so consti- 
tuted that, after such actions were done as were foreseen 
naturally to draw after them misery to the doer, it should 
have been no more in human power to have prevented that 
naturally consequent misery, in any instance, than it is in 
all; no one can say whether such a more severe constitu- 
tion of things might not yet have been really good. But 
that, on the contrary, provision is made by nature that we 
may and do, to so great degree, prevent the bad natural 
effects of our follies; this may be called mercy or compas- 
sion in the original constitution of the world, compassion 
as distinguished from goodness in general. And the whole 
known constitution and course of things affording us in- 
stances of such compassion, it would be according to the 
analogy of nature to hope that, however ruinous the natu- 
ral consequences of vice might be, from the general laws 
of God’s government over the universe, yet provision 
might be made, possibly might have been originally made, 
for preventing those ruinous consequences from inevitably 
following ; at least from following universally, and in all 
Cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a 
question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The 
generality of mankind are so far from having that awful 
seuse of things which the present state of vice and misery 
and darkness seems to make but reasonable, that they have 
scarce any apprehension or thought at all about this mat- 
ter any way; and some serious persons may have spoken 
unadvisedly concerning it. But let us observe what we 
experience to be, and what, from the very constitution of 
nature, cannot but be, the consequences of irregular and 
disorderly behaviour, even of such rashness, wilfulness, 
neglects, as we scarce call vicious. Now, it is natural to 
apprehend that the bad consequences of irregularity will 
be greater, in proportion as the irregularity is so. And 
there is no comparison between these irregularities and 
the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute, profligate dis- 
regard to all religion, if there be anything at all in reli- 
gion. For, consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, 
presumptuously to introduce that confusion and misery 
into the kingdom of God which mankind have, in fact, 

RQ 
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introduced; to blaspheme the Sovereign Lord of all, to 
contemn his authority, to be injurious, to the degree they 
are, to their fellow-creatures, the creatures of God. Add, 
that the effects of vice in the present world are often ex- 
treme misery, irretrievable ruin, and even death; and upon 
putting all this together, it will appear that as no one can 
say in what degree fatal the unprevented consequences of 
vice may be, according to the general rule of divine go- 
vernment; so it is by no means intuitively certain how far 
these consequences could possibly, in the nature of the 
thing, be prevented, consistently with the eternal rule of 
right, or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution of 
nature. However, there would be large ground to hope, 
that the universal government was not so severely strict, 
but that there was room for pardon, or for having those 
penal consequences prevented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability that anything we could 
do would alone and of itself prevent them: prevent their 
following or being inflicted. But one would think at least 
it were impossible that the contrary should be thought 
certain. For we are not acquainted with the whole of the 
case. We are not informed of all the reasons which 
render it fit that future punishments should be inflicted ; 
and therefore cannot know, whether anything we could do 
would make such an alteration, as to render it fit that they 
should be remitted. We do not know what the whole 
natural or appointed consequences of vice are, nor in what 
way they would follow, if not prevented; and therefore 
can in no sort say, whether we could do anything which 
would be sufficient to prevent them. Our ignorance being 
thus manifest, let us recollect the analogy of Nature or 
Providence. For, though this may be but a slight ground 
to raise a positive opinion upon in this matter, yet it is suffi- 
cient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any kind 
of evidence, urged by way of objection against a doctrine, 
the proof of which is not reason, but revelation. Consider 
then: people ruin their fortunes by extravagance; they 
bring diseases upon themselves by excess; they incur the 
penalties of civil laws; and surely civil government is 
natural; will sorrow for these follies past, and behaving 
well for the future, alone and of itself prevent the natural 
consequences of them? On the contrary, men’s natural 
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abilities of helping themselves are often impaired; or if 
not, yet they are forced to be beholden to the assistance of 
others, upon several accounts, and in different ways; 
assistance which they would have had no occasion for, had 
it not been for their misconduct; but which, in the dis- 
advantageous condition they have reduced themselves to, is 
absolutely necessary to their recovery, and retrieving their 
affairs. Now since this is our case, considering ourselves 
merely as inhabitants of this world, and as haying a 
temporal interest here, under the natural government of 
God, which however has a great deal moral in it; why is it 
not supposable that this may be our case also, in our more 
important capacity, as under his perfect moral government, 
and having a more general and future interest depending? 
If we have misbehaved. in this higher capacity, and ren- 
dered ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment which 
God has annexed to vice, it is plainly credible, that be- 
having well for the time to come may be—not useless, 
God forbid—but wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to 
prevent that punishment; or to put us in the condition 
which we should have been in had we preserved our 
innocence. 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence, 
whenever we reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it 
may be added, that it is clearly contrary to all our notions 
of government, as well as to what is, in fact, the general 
constitution of nature, to suppose, that doing well for the 
future should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad 
consequences of having done evil, or all the punishment 
annexed to disobedience!. And we have manifestly nothing 
from whence to determine, in what degree, and in what 
cases, reformation would prevent this punishment, even 
supposing that it would in some*. And though the efficacy 


1 Tf it be said that this would not be proper in human governments, 
because they may easily be deceived by false shows of repentance, we 
answer that, supposing human governors could certainly distinguish a true 
repentance from a false one, the inconvenience of such a constitution to the 
public would still be the same; for it would encourage persons to commit 
crimes, in hopes of doing it with impunity, since every criminal would think 
that, in order to escape punishment, he had nothing to do but repent, and 
this alone would satisfy the law; and he would be apt to flatter himself that 
this was at any time in his power.—Leland against Tindal. (Ed.) 

2 The case of penitence is clearly different from that of ennocence. It 
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of repentance itself alone, to prevent what mankind had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to, and recover what they 
had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in opposition to Chris- 
tianity; yet, by the general prevalence of propitiatory sa- 
crifices over the heathen world, this notion of repentance 
alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be con- 
trary to the general sense of mankind’. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws, of 
God’s government been permitted to operate without any 
interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, for 
aught we know to the contrary, or have any reason to 
think, must inevitably have followed, notwithstanding any- 
thing we could have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which 
you please, revelation comes in, confirms every doubting 
fear which could enter into the heart of man concerning 
the future unprevented consequence of wickedness; sup- 
poses the world to be in a state of ruin (a supposition 
which seems the very ground of the Christian dispensation, 
and which, if not provable by reason, yet is im no wise 
contrary to it); teaches us too that the rules of divine 
government are such as not to admit of pardon imme- 
diately and directly upon repentance, or by the sole efficacy 
of it; but then teaches at the same time, what nature 
might justly have hoped, that the moral government of the 
universe was not so rigid but that there was room for an 


implies a mixture of guilt pre-contracted, and punishment proportionably 
deserved; it is consequently inconsistent with rectitude that both should be 
treated alike by God. The present conduct of the penitent will receivé God’s 
approbation; but the reformation of the sinner cannot have a retrospective 
effect; the agent may be changed, but his former sins cannot be thereby 
cancelled. The convert and the sinner are the same individual person, and 
the agent must be answerable for his whole conduct.—Balguy’s Essay on 
Redemption. Cicero goes no farther on this head than to assert, “Quem 
peenitet peccisse, pene est innocens.”—Dr, Shuckford. (Ed.) 

! Our notions of moral government and the wide-spread belief of the world 
in propitiatory sacrifices, are both of them against the supposition that mere 
reformation and repentance will prevent the penal consequences of sin. That 
the heathen believed their animal sacrifices to be not only of an expiatory 
but of a vicarious nature, might be shown from a variety of passages. For 
instance, 

“Cor pro corde, precor; pro fibris sumite fibras. 
Hance animam yobis pro meliore damus.” 
Ovip, Fasti, vi. (Zd.) 
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interposition to avert the fatal consequences of vice, which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Revela- 
tion teaches us, that the unknown laws of God’s more 
general government, no less than the particular laws by 
which we experience he governs us at present, are com- 
passionate’, as well as good in the more general notion of 
goodness; and that he hath mercifully provided that there 
should be an interposition to prevent the destruction of 
human kind, whatever that destruction unprevented would 
have been. God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth, not, to be sure, in a 
speculative, but in a practical sense, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not perish”: gave his Son in the same way of 
goodness to the world, as he affords particular persons the 
friendly assistance of their fellow-creatures ; when without 
it their temporal ruin would be the certain consequence of 
their follies ; in the same way of goodness I say, though in 
a transcendent and infinitely higher degree. And the Son 
of God loved us, and gave himself for us, with a love which 
he himself compares to that of human friendship ; though, 
in this case, all comparisons must fall infinitely short of 
the thing intended to be illustrated by them. He inter- 
posed in such a manner as was necessary and effectual to 
prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which God 
had appointed should otherwise have been executed upon 
them ; or in such a manner as to prevent that punishment 
from actually following, which, according to the general 
laws of divine government, must have followed the sins of 
the world, had it not been for such interposition. ?® 


1 Pp. 242, 2 John iii. 16. 
® It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory reader, 
that it is, im any sort, affirmed or implied in anything said in this chapter, 
that none can have the benefit of the general redemption but such as have the 
advantage of being made acquainted with it in the present life. But it may 
be needful to mention that several questions, which have been brought into 
the subject before us and determined, are not in the least entered into here ; 
_ questions which have been, I fear, rashly determined, and perhaps with 
equal rashness contrary ways. or instance, whether God could have 
saved the world by other means than the death of Christ, consistently with 
the general laws of his government. And had not Christ come into the 
world, what would have been the future condition of the better sort of men ; 
those just persons over the face.of the earth for whom Manasses in his prayer 
asserts repentance was not appointed. The meaning of the first of these 
questions is greatly ambiguous, and neither of them can properly be answered 
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If anything here said should appear, upon first thought, 
inconsistent with divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 
will entirely remove that appearance. For were we to sup- 
pose the constitution of things to be such as that the 
whole creation must have perished, had it not been for 
somewhat which God had appointed should be, in order to 
prevent that ruin; even this supposition would not be 
inconsistent in any degree with the most absolutely perfect 
goodness. But still it may be thought that this whole 
manner of treating the subject before us, supposes man- 
kind to be naturally in a very strange state. And truly so 
it does. But it is not Christianity which has put us into 
this state. Whoever will consider the manifold miseries, 
and the extreme wickedness of the world, that the best 
have great wrongnesses within themselves, which they 
complain of, and endeavour to amend; but that the gene- 
rality grow more profligate and corrupt with age; that 
even moralists thought the present state to be a state 
of punishment; and, what might be added, that the 
earth our habitation has the appearances of being a ruin: 
whoever, I say, will consider all these, and some other 
obvious things, will think he has little reason to object 
against the Scripture account, that mankind is in a state 
of degradation!, against this being the fact, how difficult 
soever he may think it to account for, or even to form a 
distinct conception of, the occasions and circumstances of 
it. But that the crime of our first parents was the occa- 
sion of our being placed in a more disadvantageous con- 
dition, is a thing throughout and particularly analogous to 
what we see in the daily course of natural providence, as 
the recovery of the world by the interposition of Christ 
has been shown to be so in general. 


without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition that we know the 
whole of the case. And perhaps the very inquiry, What would have fol- 
lowed if God had not done as he has, may have in it some very great 
impropriety, and ought not to be carried on any further than is necessary to 
help our partial and inadequate conceptions of things. 

" Here arises the objection that the doctrine which represents man as being 
in a lost and fallen state is inconsistent with the divine goodness. Our 
answer is that even the supposition that not only man but the whole 
creation must have been lost but for God’s remedial interference, would not 


mare been inconsistent with God’s goodness. And if so, then much less the 
ormer. 
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VI. The particular manner in which Christ intérposed 
in the redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, 
in the largest sense, between God and man, is thus repre- 
sented to us in the Scripture. He is the light of the world’; 
the revealer of the will of God in the most eminent sense. 
He is a propitiatory sacrifice’; the Lamb of God*: and, as 
he voluntarily offered himself up, he is styled our High 
Priest*. And, which seems of peculiar weight, he is de- 
seribed beforehand in the Old Testament under the same 
characters of a priest, and an expiatory victim’. And 
whereas it is objected that all this is merely by way of 
allusion to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law; the Apostle on 
the contrary affirms, that the law was a shadow of good things 
to come, and not the very image of the things®: and that the priests 
that offer gifts according to the law—serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God 
when he was about to make the tabernacle. For see (saith he) 
that thou make all things according to the pattern showed to thee in 
the mount *: i. ¢., the Levitical priesthood was a shadow of the 
priesthood of Christ; in like manner as the tabernacle made 
by Moses was according to that showed him in the mount. 
The priesthood of Christ, and the tabernacle in the mount, 
were the originals; of the former of which the Levitical 
priesthood was a type, and of the latter the tabernacle made 
by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this epistle then 
plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions to the 
great and final atonement to be made by the blood of 
Christ, and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor 
can anything be more express or determinate than the 
following passage. It is not possible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats should take away sins. Wherefore, when he cometh 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering, i. e., of bulls 
and of goats, thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me. Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. By the which will we 
are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all®. And to add one passage more of the like kind: 

! John i. and viii. 12. 

2 Rom. iii. 25, v. 11; 1 Cor. vy. 7; Eph. v. 2; 1 John ii. 2; Matt. xxvi. 

8. 
2 3 John i. 29, 36, and throughout the book of Revelation. 
4 Throughout the epistle to the Hebrews. 

5 Jga. lili. ; Dan. ix. 24; Ps. ex. 4. ® Heb: x, Wy 
7 Heb. viii. 4, 5. 8 Heb. x. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. 
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Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto them 
that look for him shall he appear the second time, without sin ; 
i. e., without bearing sin, as he did at his first coming, by 
being an offering for it, without having our iiquities again 
laid upon him, without being any more a sin-offerig :— 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation’. Nor do the inspired writers at 
all confine themselves to this manner of speaking concern- 
ing the satisfaction of Christ; but declare an efficacy in 
what he did and suffered for us, additional to and beyond 
mere instruction, example, and government, in great variety 
of expression: That Jesus should die for that nation, the Jews, 
and not for that nation only, but that also, plainly by the 
efficacy of his death, he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad *: that he suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust®: that he gave his life, himself, a 
ransom*: that we are bought, bought with a price*: that he 
redeemed us with his blood: redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us®: that he is our advocate, inter- 
cessor, and propitiation’: that he was made perfect, or consum- 
mate, through sufferings ; and being thus made perfect, he became 
the author of salvation®: that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, by the death of his Son by the cross, not imput- 
ing their trespasses unto them®: and lastly, that through death 
he destroyed him that had the power of death. Christ then, 
haying thus Awmbled himself, and become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross; God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name, hath given all 
things into his hands, hath committed all judgment unto him ; 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father™, For worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth wpon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever, 

1 Heb. ix. 28. ? John xi. 51, 52. 5 1 Pet. iii, 18. 

4 Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6, 

5 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xiv. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

6 1 Pet. i. 19; Rev. y. 9; Gal. iii. 13. 7 Heb. vii, 25; 1 John ii. 1, 2. 

8 Heb. ii. 10, v. 9. 9 2 Cor. v.19; Rom, v. 10; Eph. ii. 16. 

10 Heb. ii. 14. See alsoa remarkable passage in the book of Job, xxxiti. 24. 

11 Phil, ii. 8, 9; John iii. 35, v. 22, 28, 12 Rey, v. 12, 18. 
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These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and 
express the chief parts of Christ’s office as Mediator between 
God and man, so far, I mean, as the nature of this his 
office is revealed; and it is usually treated of by divines 
under three heads. 

First. He was by way of eminence the Prophet, that 
Prophet that should come into the world to declare the divine 
will, He published anew the law of nature, which men 
had corrupted; and the very knowledge of which, to some 
degree, was lost amongthem. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world, in expectation of the future judgment of God. 

He confirmed the truth of this moral system of nature, 
and gave us additional evidence of it, the evidence of testi- 
mony”. He distinctly revealed the manner in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the 
rewards and punishments of a future life. Thus he was a 
prophet in a sense in which no other ever was. To which 
is to be added, that he set us a perfect example, that we 
should follow his steps. 

Secondly. He has a kingdom which is not of this world. He 
founded a church to be to mankind a standing memorial 
of religion, and invitation to it; which he promised to be 
with always even to the end. He exercises an invisible 
government over it himself, and by his Spirit: over that 
part of it which is militant here on earth, a government 
of discipline, for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying 
his body: till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ®. Of this 
church, all persons scattered over the world, who live in 
obedience to his laws, are members. For these he is gone 
to prepare a place, and will come again to receive them unto 
himself, that where he is, there they may be also; and reign 
with him for ever and ever*: and likewise to take vengeance on 
them that know not God, and obey not his Gospel’. 

Against these parts of Christ's office I find no objections 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this 
chapter. 

Lastly. Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 

1 John vi. 14, 2 Pp. 196. 3 Eph. iv. 12, 13. 

4 John xiv. 2, 8; Rey. iii. 21, xi. 15. * 2 Thess. i. 8 
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made atonement for the sins of the world; which is men- 
tioned last, in regard to what is objected against it. Sacri- 
fices of expiation were commanded the Jews, and obtained 
amongst most other nations, from tradition, whose original 
probably was revelation. And they were continually re- 
peated, both occasionally, and at the returns of stated 
times; and made up great part of the external religion of 
mankind. But now once wm the end of the world Christ 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself}. And 
this sacrifice was, in the highest degree and with the most 
extensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of 
sin which the heathens may be supposed to have thought 
their sacrifices to have been, and which the Jewish sacri- 
fices really were in some degree, and with regard to some 
persons. 

How and in what particular way it had this efficacy, there 
are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it”. We 
seem to be very much in the dark concerning the manner 
in which the ancients understood atonement to be made, 
¢. ¢., pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the 
Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satis- 
faction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, 
yet at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain 
for want of further information, unless he can show his 
claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the 
Scripture has authorized: others, probably because they 
could not explain it, have been for taking it away, and con- 
fining his office as Redeemer of the world to his instruction, 
example, and government of the church. Whereas the 
doctrine of the Gospel appears to be, not only that he 
taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the 
efficacy of which it is, by what he did and suffered for us: 
that he obtained for us the benefit of having our repentance 
accepted unto eternal life: not only that he revealed to 


1 Heb. ix. 26, 

? All conjectures on a subject which is only partially revealed must be un- 
certain at the very best; and upon such deep subjects we cannot complain of 
want of further information to which we can show no claim.—(W.) 
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sinners that they were in a capacity of salvation, and how 
they might obtain it, but, moreover, that he put them into 
this capacity of salvation by what he did and suffered for 
them; put us into a capacity of escaping future punish- 
ment, and obtaining future happiness. And it is our wisdom 
thankfully to accept the benefit, by performing the conditions 
upon which it is offered, on our part, without disputing how 
it was procured on his. For, 

VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
in a future state would have followed wickedness in this, 
nor in what manner it would have been inflicted had it not 
been prevented ; nor all the reasons why its infliction would 
have been needful; nor the particular nature of that state 
of happiness which Christ is gone to prepare for his dis- 
ciples: and since we are ignorant how far anything which 
we could do, would, alone and of itself, have been effectual 
to prevent that punishment to which we were obnoxious, 
and recover that happiness which we had forfeited; it is 
most evident we are not judges, antecedently to revelation, 
whether a mediator was or was not necessary to obtain 
those ends; to prevent that future punishment, and bring 
mankind to the final happiness of their nature'. And for 
the very same reasons, upon supposition of the necessity of 
a mediator, we are no more judges, antecedently to revela- 
tion, of the whole nature of his office, or the several parts 
of which it consists, of what was fit and requisite to be 
assigned him, in order to accomplish the ends of divine 
Providence in the appointment. And from hence it follows, 
that to object against the expediency or usefulness of par- 
ticular things, revealed to have been done or suffered by 
him, because we do not see how they were conducive to 
those ends, is highly absurd. Yet nothing is more common 
to be met with than this absurdity. But if it be acknow- 
ledged beforehand that we are not judges in the case, it is 
evident that no objection can, with any shadow of reason, 
be urged against any particular part of Christ’s mediatorial 


1 We next pass on to consider the worthlessness of all objections against 
the necessity of a mediator and against the mediatorial office of Jesus Christ ; 
for we are incompetent judges, before revelation, of the necessity of a 
mediator, and, even upon the supposition that a mediator is necessary, we are 
incémpetent judges as to the nature of his mediatorial office, until it is 
revealed. to us.—Zd, 
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office revealed in Scripture, till it can be shown positively 
not to be requisite or conducive to the ends proposed to be 
accomplished, or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the satisfaction 
of Christ, which looks to be of this positive kind: that the 
doctrine of his being appointed to suffer for the sins of the 
world, represents God as being indifferent whether he 
punished the innocent or the guilty. Now from the fore- 
going observations we may see the extreme slightness of 
all such objections; and (though it is most certain all who 
make them do not see the consequence) that they conclude 
altogether as much against God’s whole original constitu- 
tion of nature, and the whole daily course of divine Provi- 
dence in the government of the world’, i. ¢., against the 
whole scheme of Theism and the whole notion of Religion, 
as against Christianity. For the world is a constitution or 
system, whose parts have a mutual reference to each other: 
and there is a scheme of things gradually carrying on, 
called the course of nature, to the carrying on of which 
God has appointed us in various ways to contribute. And 
when, in the daily course of natural providence, it is 
appointed that innocent people should suffer for the faults 
of the guilty, this is liable to the very same objection as the 
instance we are now considering. The infinitely greater 
importance of that appointment of Christianity which is 
objected against, does not hinder, but it may be, as it 
plainly is, an appointment of the very same kind, with 
what the world affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there 
were any force at all in the objection, it would be stronger, 
in one respect, against natural providence than against 
Christianity; because under the former we are in many 
cases commanded, and even necessitated, whether we will 
or no, to suffer for the faults of others; whereas the suffer- 
ings of Christ were voluntary. The world’s bemg under 
the righteous government of God does indeed imply, that 
finally and upon the whole, every one shall receive accord- 
ing to his personal deserts; and the general-doctrine of 
the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion of 


' In other words, the objection, if it proves anything, proves too much: _ 
for it applies equally to nature; nay, it applies to it with even stronger 
force, because in the natural world the innocent often suffer for the guilty 
involuntarily, whereas Christ suffered for us voluntarily.—Zd, 
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the divine government. But during the progress, and, for 
aught we know, even in order to the completion of this 
moral scheme, vicarious punishments may be fit, and abso- 
lutely necessary. Men, by their follies, run themselves 
into extreme distress; into difficulties which would be 
absolutely fatal to them, were it not for the interposition 
and assistance of others. God commands by the law of 
nature, that we afford them this assistance, in many cases 
where we cannot do it without very great pains, and labour, 
and sufferings to ourselves. And we see im what variety of 
ways one person’s sufferings contribute to the relief of 
another ; and how, or by what particular means, this comes 
to pass, or follows, from the constitution and laws of nature 
which came under our notice; and, being familiarized to it, 
men are not shocked with it. So that the reason of their 
insisting upon objections of the foregoing kind against the 
satisfaction of Christ is, either that they do not consider 
God’s settled and uniform appointments as his appoint- 
ments at all, or else they forget that vicarious punishment 
is a providential appointment of every day’s experience ; 
and then, from their being unacquainted with the more 
general laws of nature or divine government over the 
world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ could 
contribute to the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary and 
- tyrannical will; they conclude his sufferings could not 
contribute to it any other way. And yet, what has been 
often alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural tendency of this method of our redemp- 
tion ; its tendency to vindicate the authority of God's laws, 
and deter his creatures from sin; this has never yet been 
answered, and is, I think, plainly unanswerable, though Iam 
fax from thinking it an account of the whole of the case. But 
without taking this into consideration, it abundantly appears, 
from the observations above made, that this objection is 
not an objection against Christianity, but against the whole 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be con- 
sidered as an objection against Christianity, or considering 
it as it is, an objection against the constitution of nature, 
it amounts tono more in conclusion than this, that a divine 
appointment cannot be necessary or expedient, because the 
objector does not discern it to be so, though he must own 
that the nature of the case is such as renders him inca- 
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pable of judging whether it be so or not, or of seeing it to 
be necessary, though it were so. 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men, 
to find people arguing in this manner; objecting againstahe 
credibility of such particular things revealed in Scripture, 
that they do not see the necessity or expediency of them. 
For though it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of 
our understanding, to inquire with due reverence into the ends 
and reasons of God’s dispensation; yet when those reasons 
are concealed, to argue from our ignorance, that such dispen- 
gations cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
presumption of this kind of objections seems almost lost in 
the folly of them: And the folly of them is yet greater, 
when they are urged, as usually they are, against things in 
Christianity analogous or like to those natural dispensations 
of Providence which are matter of experience. Let reason be 
kept to; and if-any part of the Scripture account of the 
redemption of the world by Christ can be shown to be 
really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, 
be given up; but let not such poor creatures as we go on 
objecting against an infinite scheme, that we do not see 
the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, and call this 
reasoning ; and, which still further heightens the absurdity 
in the present case, parts which we are not actively con- 
cerned in. For it may be worth mentioning, 

Lastly. That not only the reason of the thing, but the 
whole analogy of nature, should teach us not to expect to 
have the like information concerning the divine conduct, as 
concerning our own duty. God instructs us by experience 
(for it is not reason, but experience which instructs us) what 
-good or bad consequences will follow from our acting in 
such and such manners ; and by this he directs us how we 
are to behave ourselves. But though we are sufficiently 
instructed for the common purposes of life, yet it is but an 
‘almost infinitely small part of natural providence which we 
‘are at all let into. The case is the same with regard to 
revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God and 
man, against which it is objected that the expediency of 
some things in itis not understood, relates only to what was 
done on God's part in the appointment, and on the Medi- 
ator’s in the execution of it. For what is required of us 
im consequence of this gracious dispensation ig another sub- 
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ject, in which none can complain for want of information. 
The constitution of the world, and God’s natural govern- 
ment over it, is all mystery, as much as the Christian 
dispensation. Yet under the first he has given men all 
things pertaining to life; and under the other all things 
pertaining unto godliness. And it may be added, that there 
is nothing hard to be accounted for. in any of the common 
precepts of Christianity; though if there were, surely 
a divine command is abundantly sufficient to lay us under 
the strongest obligations to obedience. But the fact is, 
that the reasons of all the Christian precepts are evident. 
Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to keep up 
and propagate religion amongst mankind. And our duty to 
Christ, the internal and external worship of him; this part 
of the religion of the Gospel manifestly arises out of what 
he has done and suffered, his authority and dominion, and 
the relation which he is revealed to stand in to us}?. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION; AND OF 
THE SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOF OF IT”. 


Ir has been thought by some persons that if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a posi- 
tive argument against it, beeause it cannot be supposed that, 
if it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful 
evidence. And the objection against revelation from its 
not being universal is often insisted upon as of great 
weight. 

Now the weakness of these opinions may be shown by 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, 
which are really such as these :—that it cannot be thought 
God would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless 


ISP: 20 &e: 

? Proceeding with the removal of objections against the Christian scheme, 
two are considered in this chapter:—(1.) The -pposed deficiency in the evi- 
dence of revelation ; for apparent doubtfulness i the evidence of revelation 
is turned into a positive argument against it, on the supposition that a true 
revelation would not be left dependent upon doubtful evidence. (2.) The 
want of universality in the light of revelation. These objections may be 
urged against natural as well as against revealed religion; and the answers 
here given are almost equally applicable in both cases.—(W.) 
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in the degree which we think he might, and which we 
imagine would be most to our particular advantage; and 
also that it cannot be thought he would bestow a favour 
upon any unless he bestowed the same upon all—supposi- 
tions which we find contradicted not by a few instances in 
God’s natural government of the world, but by the general 
analogy of nature together’. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doubtful, 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argument 
against it, should be put upon considering what that evidence 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their temporal 
interests. For it is not only extremely difficult, but in many 
cases absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure and pain, 
satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say on which 
side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties and 
impossibilities in making the due allowances for a change of 
temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill-health ; any of which 
render men incapable of enjoying, after they have obtained 
what they most eagerly desired. Numberless too are the 
accidents, besides that one of untimely death, which may 
even probably disappoint the best concerted schemes: and 
strong objections are often seen to lie against them, not to 
be removed or answered, but which seem overbalanced by 
reasons on ‘the other side; so as that the certain difficulties 
and dangers of the pursuit are by every one thought justly 
disregarded, upon account of the appearing greater advan- 
tages in case of success, though there be but little proba- 
bility of it. Lastly, every one observes our liableness, if we 
be not upon our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of 
men and the false appearances of things; and this danger 
must be greatly mcreased if there be a strong bias within, 
suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. Hence 
arises that great uncertamty and doubtfulness of proof 


1 Stated in syllogistic form, the answer to the above objections is this:— 
All objections resting upon weak suppositions are themselves weak ; these 
objections rest on weak suppositions; therefore, these objections are weak. 

To prove the minor premiss we remark that the above objections rest on no 
stronger suppositions than the following :—(1.) That it is improbable that 
God would have bestowed any favour on us except in the degree which 
seems to us the best. (2.) That it is improbable that God should have 
bestowed a favour on any which he has not bestowed upon all. Now these 
hs are contradicted bythe general analogy of nature altogether. 
—(W. 
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wherein our temporal interest really consists, what are the 
most probable means of attaining it, and whether those 
means will eventually be successful. And mnumberless 
imstances there are, in the daily course of life, in which all 
men think it reasonable to engage in pursuits, though the 
probability is greatly against succeeding; and to make such 
provision for themselves as it is supposable they may have 
occasion for, though the plain acknowledged probability is 
that they never shall. Then those who think the objection 
against revelation, from its light not being universal, to be 
of weight, should observe, that the Author of Nature, in 
numberless instances, bestows that upon some which he 
does not upon others, who seem equally to stand in need of 
it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with the 
most promiscuous variety among creatures of the same 
species: health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external 
advantages. And as there are not any two men found of 
exactly like shape and features, so it is probable there are 
not any two of an exactly like constitution, temper, and 
situation with regard to the goods and evils of life. Yet, 
notwithstanding these uncertainties and varieties, God does 
exercise a natural government over the world, and there is 
such a thing as a prudent and imprudent institution of life, 
with regard to our health and our affairs, under that his 
natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have been 
universal, and as they have been afforded to a greater or 
less part of the world at different times, so likewise at dif- 
ferent times both revelations have had different degrees of 
evidence. The Jews who lived during the succession of 
prophets, that is, from Moses till after the Captivity, had. 
higher evidence of the truth of their religion, than those had 
who lived in the interval between the last-mentioned period 
and the coming of Christ. And the first Christians had 
higher evidence of the miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity than what we have now!. ‘They had also a 


1 The evidence for Christianity from miracles, and from the lives of its 
professors, was stronger to the first Christians than it is to us; on the other 
hand, the evidence from the fulfilment of prophecy is stronger to us than it 
was to the first Christians. See the same argument repeated by Butler in 
the opening sentences of Sermon i. (pp. 385, 386) on Human Nature.—Zd. 
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strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, perhaps of much 
greater force in way of argument than many think, of which 
we have very little remaining; I mean the presumptive proof 
of its truth from the influence which it had upon the lives 
of the generality of its professors. And we, or future ages, 
may possibly have a proof of it, which they could not have, 
from the conformity between the prophetic history, and the 
state of the world and of Christianity. And further, if we 
were to suppose the evidence which some have of religion 
to amount to little more than seeing that it may be true, 
but that they remain in great doubts and uncertainties 
about both its evidence and its nature, and great perplexities 
concerning the rule of life; others to have a full conviction 
of the truth of religion, with a distinct knowledge of their 
duty, and others severally to have all the intermediate 
degrees of religious light and evidence which lie between 
these two—if we put the case, that for the present, it was 
intended revelation should be no more than a small light, in 
the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwithstanding it, 
with ignorance and darkness; that certain glimmerings of 
this light should extend and be directed to remote distances, 
in such a manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came; that 
some in a nearer situation to it should have its light 
obscured, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted : 
and that others should be placed within its clearer influence, 
and be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it; 
but yet that even to these it should be no more than a light 
shining in a dark place; all this would be perfectly uniform, 
and of a piece with the conduct of Providence, in the dis- 
tribution of its other blessings. If the fact of the case really 
were that some have received no light at all from the Scrip- 
ture, as many ages and countries in the heathen world; that 
others, though they have, by means of it, had essential or 
natural religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have 
never had the genuine Scripture revelation with its real 
evidence proposed to their consideration; and the ancient 
Persians and modern Mahometans may possibly be in- 
stances of people in a situation somewhat like to this; that 
others, though they have had the Scripture laid before them 
as of divine revelation, yet have had it with the system and 
evidence of Christianity so interpolated, the system so cor- 
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rupted, the evidence so blended with false miracles, as to 
leave the mind in the utmost doubtfulness and uncertainty 
about the whole, which may be the state of some thoughtful 
men in most of those nations who call themselves Christian ; 
and lastly, that others have had Christianity offered to them 
in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper evidence, as 
persons in countries and churches of civil and of Christian 
liberty; but however that even these persons are left in 
great ignorance in many respects, and have by no means 
light afforded them enough to satisfy their curiosity, but 
only to regulate their life, to teach them their duty, and 
encourage them in the careful discharge of it; I say, if we 
were to suppose this somewhat of a general true account of 
the degrees of moral and religious light and evidence which 
were intended to be afforded mankind, and of what has 
actually been and is their situation in their moral and re- 
ligious capacity; there would be nothing in all this ignor- 
ance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in all these varieties 
and supposed disadvantages of some in comparison of others, 
respecting religion, but may be paralleled by manifest 
analogies in the natural dispensations of Providence at pre- 
sent, and considering ourselves merely in our temporal 
capacity. 

Nor is there anything shocking in all this, or which 
would seem to bear hard upon the moral administration 
in nature, if we would really keep in mind, that every one 
shall be dealt equitably with : instead of forgetting this, or 
explaining it away, after it is acknowledged in words’. All 
shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in 
this various economy of Providence, would be lost, if we 
would keep in mind, that every merciful allowance shall be 
made, and no more be required of any one, than what might 
have been equitably expected of him, from the circumstances 
in which he was placed; and not what might have been 
expected had he been placed in other circumstances: 1. ¢., 
in Scripture language, that every man shall be accepted 
according to what he had, not according to what he had 

1 We are thus to guard against two possible false inferences from what 
has been stated above. First, it is not implied that all men’s religious con- 
dition is equally advantageous. Secondly, the fact that some are in a less 


advantageous religious condition than others is no reason why they should 
not endeavour themselves, and others for them, to improve their condition, 
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not’. This, however, doth not by any means imply, that all 
persons’ condition here is equally advantageous with respect 
to futurity. And Providence’s designing to place some in 
greater darkness with respect to religious knowledge, is no 
more a reason why they should not endeavour to get oui 
of that darkness, and others to bring them out of it, than 
why ignorant and slow people, in matters of other know- 
ledge, should not endeavour to learn, or should not be 
instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the same wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author 
of Nature to make different kinds and orders of creatures, 
disposed him also to place creatures of like kinds in differ- 
ent situations: and that the same principle which disposed 
him to make creatures of different moral capacities, disposed 
him also to place creatures of like moral capacities. in differ- 
ent religious situations; and even the same. creatures in 
different periods of their beimg. And the account or reason 
of this is also most probably the account why the constitu- 
tion of things is such as that creatures of moral natures or 
capacities, for a. considerable part of that duration in which 
they are living agents, are not at all subjects of morality 
and religion, but grow up to be so, and grow up to be so 
more and more gradually from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
things, we must be greatly in the dark, were it only that 
we know so very little even of our own case”. Our present 
state may possibly be the consequence. of somewhat past, 
which we are wholly ignorant of, as it has a reference to 
somewhat to come, of which we know scarce any more than 
is necessary for practice. A system, or constitution, in its 
notion, implies variety; and so complicated a one as this 
world, very great variety. So that were revelation universal, 
yet, from men’s different capacities. of understanding, from 
the different lengths of their lives, their different educations 
and other external circumstances, and from their difference 


Y'2 Cor, viii. 12: 

2 To. expect a distinct comprehensive view of the whole subject, clear of 
difficulties and objections, is to forget our nature and condition, neither of 
which admit of such knowledge-with respect to any science whatever ; and to 
inquire with this expectation is not to inquire-as a man, but as one of another 
order of creatures.—Butler’s Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. (Ed.) 
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of temper and bodily constitution ; their religious situations 
would be widely different, and the disadvantage of some in 
comparison of others, perhaps, altogether as much as at pre- 
sent. And the true account, whatever it be, why mankind, 
or such a part of mankind, are placed in this condition of 
ignorance, must be supposed also the true account of our 
further ignorance in not knowing the reasons why, or whence 
it is, that they are placed in this condition. But the follow- 
ing practical reflections may deserve the serious consider- 
ation of those persons who think the circumstances of man- 
kind or their own, im the forementioned respects, a ground 
of complaint. 

First. The evidence of religion not appearing obvious, 
may constitute one particular part of some men’s trial in 
the religious sense; as it gives scope for a virtuous exercise, 
or vicious neglect of their understanding, in examining or 
not examining into that evidence. ‘There seems no possible 
reason to be given, why we may not be in a state of moral 
probation, with regard to the exercise of our understanding 
upon the subject of religion, as we are with regard to our 
behaviour in common affairs. The former is as much a 
thing within our power and choice as the latter. And I 
suppose it is to be laid down for certain, that the same 
character, the same inward principle, which, after a man is 
convinced of the truth of religion, renders him obedient to 
the precepts of it, would, were he not thus convinced, set 
him about an examination of it, upon its system and. evi- 
dence being offered to his thoughts; and that in the latter 
state his examination would be with an impartiality, serious- 
ness, and solicitude, proportionable to what his obedience 
is in the former. And as inattention, negligence, want of 
all serious concern, about a matter of such a nature and 
such importance, when offered to men’s consideration, is, 
before a distinct conviction of its truth, as real immoral 
depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect of religious practice 
after such conviction; so active solicitude about it, and fair 
impartial consideration of its evidence, before such con- 
viction, is as really an exercise of a morally right temper, 
as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion is not 
intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and inference; 
that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon every one, 
but left to be, by some, collected with heedful attention to 
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premises; this as much constitutes religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and 
wrong behaviour, as anything whatever does. And their 
manner of treating this subject, when laid before them, 
shows what is in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 
Secondly. It appears to be a thing as evident, though it 
is not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration of 
religion, the evidence of it should seem to any persons 
doubtful, in the highest supposable degree, even this 
doubtful evidence will, however, put them into a general 
state of probation in the moral and religious sense‘. For, 
suppose a man to be really in doubt whether such a person 
had not done him the greatest favour; or, whether his 
whole temporal interest did not depend upon that person : 
no one, who had any sense of gratitude and of prudence, 
could possibly consider himself in the same situation, with 
regard to such person, as if he had no such doubt. In 
truth, it is as just to say that certainty and doubt are the 
same, as to say the situations now mentioned would leave 
a man as entirely at liberty in point of gratitude or pru- 
dence, as he would be were he certain he had received no 
favour from such person, or that he no way depended upon 
him. And thus, though the evidence of religion which is 
afforded to some men should be little more than that they 
are given to see the system of Christianity, or religion in 
general, to be supposable and credible, this ought in all 
reason to beget a serious practical apprehension that it may 
be true. And eyen this will afford matter of exercise for 
religious suspense and deliberation, for moral resolution 
and self-government; because the apprehension that re- 
ligion may be true does as really lay men under obligations 
as a full conviction that it is true. It gives occasion and 
motives to consider further the important subject, to pre- 
serve attentively upon their minds a general implicit sense 
that they may be under divine moral government, an awful 
solicitude about religion, whether natural or revealed. Such 
apprehension ought to turn men’s eyes to every degree of 
new light which may be had, from whatever side it comes; 


1 The supposed deficiency (even if it lead to the highest degree of doubt) 
in the evidence of revelation may constitute a general moral probation, for 
even the highest degree of religious doubt concerning the evidence of revela- 
tion imposes the practical obligations of religious deliberation.—(W.) 
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and induce them to refrain, in the mean time, from all 
immoralities, and live in the conscientious practice of every 
common virtue. Especially are they bound to keep at the 
greatest distance from all dissolute profaneness, for this the 
very nature of the case forbids, and to treat with highest 
reverence a matter upon which their own whole interest 
and being, and the fate of nature, depend. This beha- 
viour, and an active endeavour to maintain within them- 
selves this temper, is the business, the duty, and the wisdom 
of those persons who complain of the doubtfulness of re- 
ligion ; is what they are under the most proper obligations 
to!, and such behaviour is an exertion. of, and has a 
tendency to improve in them that character which the 
practice of all the several duties of religion, from a full 
conviction of its truth, is an exertion of, and has a tendency 
to improve in others: others, I say, to whom God has 
afforded such conviction. Nay, considering the infinite 
importance of religion, revealed as well as natural, I think 
it may be said in general, that whoever will weigh the 
matter thoroughly, may see there is not near so much 
difference, as is commonly imagined, between what ought 
in reason to be the rule of life, to those persons who: are 
fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only a 
serious doubting apprehension that it may be true. Their 
hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees ; 
but as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the 
same, so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they 
are bound to do and to refrain from, is not so very unlike. 
It is to be observed further, that, from a character of 
understanding, or a situation of influence in the world, some 
persons have it in their power to do infinitely more harm or 
good, by setting an example of profaneness and avowed dis- 
regard to all religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, and of a reve- 
rend regard to it under this doubtfulness, than they can. do 


1 For would it not be madness for a man to forsake a safe road, and 
prefer to it one in which he acknowledges there is an even chance, likewise, 
of his going safe through it? Yet there are people absurd enough to take 
the supposed doubtfulness of religion for the same thing as a proof of its 
falsehood, after they have concluded it doubtful, from haying it often called 
in question. This shows how infinitely unreasonable sceptical men are with 
regard to religion, and that they really lay aside their reason upon this sub- 
ject as much as the most extravagant enthustasts.—Butler’s Charge. (Ed.) 
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by acting well or ill im all the common intercourses amongst 
mankind. And consequently they are most highly aecount- 
able for a behaviour, which, they may easily foresee, is of 
such importance, and in which, there is most plainly a right 
and a wrong, even admitting the evidence of religion to be 
as doubtful as is pretended. 

The ground of these observations, and that which renders 
them just and true, is that doubting! necessarily implies 
some degree of evidence for that of which we doubt. For 
no person would be in doubt concerning the truth of a num- 
ber of facts so and so circumstanced, which should accident- 
ally come into his thoughts, and of which he had no evi- 
dence at all. And though im the case of an even chance, 
and where consequently we were in doubt, we should in 
common language say that we had no evidence at all for 
either side; yet that situation of things, which renders it an 
even chance and no more, that such an event will happen, 
renders this case equivalent to all others, where there is 
such evidence on both sides of a question’, as leaves the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed in all these 
cases, there is no more evidence on one side than on the 
other; but there is (what is equivalent to) much more for 
either, than for the truth of a number of facts, which come 
into one’s thoughts atrandom. And thus, in all these cases, 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees of evi- 
dence, as belief presupposes higher, and certamty higher 
still. Any one who will a little attend to the nature of 
evidence, will easily carry this observation on, and see that 
between no evidence at all, and that degree of it which 
affords ground of doubt, there are as many intermediate 
degrees, as there are between that degree which is the 
ground of doubt and demonstration. And though we have 
not faculties to distmguish these degrees of evidence with 
any sort of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are dis- 
cerned, they ought to influence our practice. For it is as 
real an imperfection in the moral character, not to be 


" “Doubting” is a relative term, and implies only that a: preponderance of 
evidence is against a fact or position. In this is clearly implied that there is 
on the other side some amount of evidence, greater or smaller; and if so, 
this evidence, whatever its weight may be, has a fair claim to be. takem into 
account.—Ed. 

* Introduction. 
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influenced in practice by a lower degree of evidence when 
discerned, as it is in the understanding not to discern it. 
And as, in all subjects which men consider, they discern the 
lower as well as higher degrees of evidence, proportionably 
to their capacity of understanding’: so, in practical subjects, 
they are influenced in practice by the lower as well as 
higher degrees of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
honesty. And as,in proportion to defects in the under 
standing, men are unapt to see lower degrees of evidence, 
are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is not glaring, 
and are easily imposed upon in such cases; so, in propor- 
tion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capable of 
satisfying themselves with having no regard in practice to 
evidence acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. From 
these things it must follow, that doubting concerning 
religion implies such a degree of evidence for it, as, jomed 
with the consideration of its importance, unquestionably 
lays men under the obligations before mentioned, to have a 
dutiful regard to it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly. The difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
gion is involved, which some complain of, is no more a 
just ground of complaint, than the external circumstances 
of temptation which others are placed in, or than difh- 
culties in the practice’ of it, after a full conviction of its 
truth. Temptations render our state a more improving 
state of discipline’, than it would be otherwise: as they 
give occasion. for a more attentive exercise of the vir- 
tuous principle, which confirms and strengthens it, more 
than an easier or less attentive exercise of it could. Now 
speculative difficulties are, in this respect, of the very 
same nature with these external temptations. or the 
evidence of religion not appearing obvious is to some 
persons a temptation to reject it; without any consider- 
ation at all; and therefore requires such an attentive exer- 
cise of the virtuous principle, seriously to consider that 
evidence, as there would be: no occasion for, but for such 
temptation. And the supposed doubtfulness of its evi- 
dence, after it has been in some sort considered, affords 
opportunity to an unfair mind of explaining away, and 
deceitfully hiding from itself, that evidence which it might 
see; and also for men’s encouraging themselves in vice, 

1 Part I. chap. y. 
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from hopes of impunity, though they do clearly see thus 
much at least, that these hopes are uncertam: in like 
manner as the common temptation to many instances of 
folly, which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the 
ground for hope of not being detected, and of escaping 
with impunity; 7. e., the doubtfulness of the proof before- 
hand, that such foolish behaviour will thus end in infamy 
and ruin. On the contrary, supposed doubtfulness in the 
evidence of religion calls for a more careful and attentive 
exercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding them- 
selves up to the proper influence of any real evidence, 
though doubtful; and in practising conscientiously all virtue, 
though under some uncertainty, whether the government 
in the universe may not possibly be such, as that vice may 
escape with impunity. And in general, temptation, meaning 
by this word the lesser allurements to wrong and difficulties 
in the discharge of our duty, as well as the greater ones; 
temptation, I say, as such and of every kind and degree, as 
it calls forth some virtuous efforts, additional to what would 
otherwise have been wanting, cannot but be an additional 
discipline and improvement of virtue, as well as probation 
of it in the other senses of that word!. So that the very 
same account is to be given, why the evidence of religion 
should be left in such a manner, as to require, in some, an 
attentive, solicitous, perhaps painful exercise of their under- 
standing about it; as why others should be placed in such 
circumstances, as that the practice of its common duties, 
after a full conviction of the truth of it, should require at- 
tention, solicitude, and pains; or, why appearing doubtfulness 
should be permitted to afford matter of temptation to some; 
as why external difficulties and allurements should be per- 
mitted to afford matter of temptation to others?. The same 
account also is to be given, why some should be exercised 
with temptations of both these kinds; as why others should 
be exercised with the latter in such very high degrees, as 
some have been, particularly as the primitive Christians were. 

1 Part I., chap. iv., and p. 160. 

* Since temptation, of whatever kind (inasmuch as it calls forth virtuous 
efforts), cannot but conduce to moral discipline and improvement, the same 
reason is to be given why the deficiency in the evidence of religion should be 
an intellectual temptation to some, as why difficulties in the practice of 


religion should be a practical temptation and consequent virtuous discipline 
to others.—(W.) 
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Nor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, that 
the speculative difficulties, in which the evidence of religion 
is involved, may make even the principal part of some per- 
sons’ trial. For as the chief temptations of the generality of 
the world are the ordinary motives to injustice or un- 
restrained pleasure; or to live in the neglect of religion from 
that frame of mind, which renders many persons almost 
without feeling as to anything distant, or which is not the 
object of their senses: so there are other persons without 
this shallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to 
what is invisible and future; who not only see, but have a 
general practical feeling, that what is to come will be pre- 
sent, and that things are not less real for their not being 
the objects of sense; and who, from their natural constitu- 
tion of body and of temper, and from their external con- 
dition, may have small temptations to behave ill, small 
difficulty in behaving well, in the common course of life. 
Now when these latter persons have a distinct full conviction 
of the truth of religion, without any possible doubts or dif- 
ficulties, the practice of it is to them unavoidable, unless 
they will do a constant violence to their own minds; and 
religion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than it is 
to creatures in a state of perfection. Yet these persons may 
possibly stand in need of moral discipline and exercise in 
a higher degree, than they would have by such an easy prac- 
tice of religion. Or it may be requisite, for reasons unknown 
to us, that they should give some further manifestation’ 
what is their moral character, to the creation of God, than 
such a practice of it would be. Thus in the great variety 
of religious situations in which men are placed, what con- 
stitutes, what chiefly and peculiarly constitutes, the probation, 
in all senses, of some persons, may be the difficulties in 
which the evidence of religion is involved; and tieir prin- 
cipal and distinguished trial may be, how they will behave 
under and with respect to these difficulties. Circumstances 
in men’s situation in their temporal capacity, analogous in 
good measure to this respecting religion, are to be observed. 
We find some persons are placed in such a situation in the 
world, as that their chief difficulty with regard to conduct, 
is not the doing what is prudent when it is known; for this, 
in numberless cases, is, as easy as the contrary ; but to some 

1 Pp. 160. 
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the principal exercise is recollection and being upon their 
guard against deceits, the deceits suppose of those about 
them; against false appearances of reason and prudence. 
To persons in some situations, the principal exercise with 
respect to conduct is, attention in order to inform them- 
selves what is proper, what is really the reasonable and 
prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men’s 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion is not owing to 
thei neglects or prejudices; it must be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
case plainly requires should be added, that such dissatisfac- 
tion possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be men’s 
own fault?. For, | 

If there are any persons who never set themselves 
heartily and im earnest to be informed in religion; if there 
are any who secretly wish it may not prove true; and are 
less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, and more to 
objections than to what is said in answer to them: these 
persons will scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the 
evidence of religion, though it were most certainly true, and 
capable of being ever so fully proved. If any accustom 
themselves to consider this subject usually in the way of 
mirth and sport; if they attend to forms and representations, 
and inadequate manners of expression, instead of the real 
things intended by them; (for signs often can be no more 
than inadequately expressive of the things signified ;) or if 
they substitute human errors in the room of divine truth; 
why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
from seemg that evidence, which really is seen by others; 
as a like turn of mind, with respect to matters of common 
speculation and practice, does, we find by experience, hinder 
them from attaining that knowledge and right understand- 
ing, in matters of common speculation and practice, which 
more fair and attentive minds attain to?? And the effect 
will be the same, whether their neglect of seriously con- 

? The preceding arguments have gone on the supposition that men’s dis- 
satisfaction with the evidence of revelation does not proceed from their own 
Vices and prejudices, and is not their own fault. But possibly, after all, the 
fault may lie in the objector, not in the thing objected to.—(W.) This is 
what Butler goes on to consider here.— Ed. 


°* The internal evidence of religion seems chiefly to have been intended as 
a means of moral probation. See St. John vii. 17.—Zd. 
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sidermg the evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour 
with regard to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from 
the grosser vices ; or whether it be owing to this, that forms 
and figurative manners of expression, as well as errors, 
administer occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, 
and the truth itself, would not. Men may indulge a 
ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense of conduct and 
prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair 
their faculty of reason. And in general, levity, careless- 
ness, passion, and prejudice do hinder us from being rightly 
informed, with respect to common things; and they may, in 
like manner, and perhaps in some further providential 
manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects ; may 
hinder evidence from being laid before us, and from bemg 
seen when it is. The Seripture! does declare, that every 
one shall not understand. And it makes no difference, by 
what providential conduct this comes to pass: whether the 
evidence of Christianity was, originally and with design, put 
and left so, as that those who are desirous of evading moral 
obligations should not see it; and that honest-minded persons 
should: or whether it comes to pass by any other means. 
Further: the general proof of natural religion and of 
Christianity does, I think, lie level to common men; even 
those, the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to 
old age, is taken up with providing for themselves and their 
families the common conveniences, perhaps necessaries, of 
life: those, I mean, of this rank who ever think at all of 
asking after proof, or attending to it. Common men, were 
they as-‘much in earnest about religion as about their tem- 
poral affairs, are capable of being convinced, upon real evi- 
dence, that there is a God who governs the world, and they 
feel themselves to be of a moral nature, and accountable crea- 
tures. And as Christianity entirely falls in with this their 
natural sense of things, so they are capable, not only of 


1 Dan, xii. 10. See also Isa, xxix. 18,14. Matt. vi. 23, and xi. 25, 
and xiii. 11,12. John iii. 19, and vy. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14, and 2 Cor. iy. 4, 
2 Tim. iii. 13 ; and that affectionate as well as anthoritative admonition, so 
very many times inculeated, He that hath ears to hear, le him hear. 
Grotius saw so ‘strongly the thing intended in these and other passages of 
Scripture of the like sense, as to say that the proof given us of Christianity 
was less than it might have been, for this very purpose : Ut ta sermo Evan- 
gelii tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad quem ingenia sanabilia explorarentur. 
De Ver. RB. C. lib. ii. towards the end. 
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being persuaded, but of being made to see, that there is 
evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of it, and many 
appearing completions of prophecy. But though this proof 
is real and conclusive, yet it is liable to objections, and may 
be run up into difficulties, which, however, persons who are 
capable not only of talking of, but of really seeing, are ca- 
pable also of seeing through: 7. ¢., not of clearing up and 
answering them, so as to satisfy their curiosity, for of such 


knowledge we are not capable with respect to any one thing - 


in nature; but capable of seeing that the proof is not lost 
in these difficulties, or destroyed by these objections. But 
then a thorough examination into religion with regard to 
these objections, which cannot be the business of every 
man, is a matter of pretty large compass, and, from the na- 
ture of it, requires some knowledge, as well as time and 
attention ; to see how the evidence comes out, upon balanc- 
ing one thing with another, and what, upon the whole, is 
the amount of it. Now, if persons who have picked up 
these objections from others, and take for granted they are 
of weight, upon the word of those from whom they received 
them, or, by often retailing of them, come to see or fancy 
they see them to be of weight; will not prepare themselves 
for such an examination, with a competent degree of know- 
ledge ; or will not give that time and attention to the subject 
which, from the nature of it, is necessary for attaming such 
information ; in this case they must remain in doubtfulness, 
ignorance, or error: in the same way as they must, with 
regard to common sciences and matters of common life, 
if they neglect the necessary means of being informed in 
them. ; 

But still perhaps it will be objected, that if a prince or 
common master were to send directions to a servant, he 
would take care that they should always bear the certain 
marks who they came from, and that their sense should be 
always plain: so as that there should be no possible doubt, if 
he could help it, concerning the authority or meaning of 
them. Now, the proper answer to all this kind of objec- 
tions is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we 
cannot argue thus with respect to Him who is the governor 
of the world: and particularly that he does not afford us 
such information, with respect to our temporal affairs and 
interests, as experience abundantly shows. However, there 
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is a full answer to this objection’, from the very nature of 
religion. For, the reason why a prince would give his di- 
rections in this plain manner is, that he absolutely desires 
such an external action should be done, without concerning 
himself with the motive or principle upon which it is done: 
i. é., he regards only the external event, or the thing’s being 
done, and not at all, properly. speaking, the doing of it or 
the action. Whereas, the whole of morality and religion 
consisting merely in action itself, there is no sort of parallel 
between the cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard 
only the action; 7. ¢., only to desire to exercise, or in any 
sense prove, the understanding or loyalty of a servant; he 
would not always give his orders in such a plain manner. 
It may be proper to add, that the will of God, respecting . 
morality and religion, may be considered either as absolute, 
or as only conditional. If it be absolute, it can only be thus, 
that we should act virtuously in such given circumstances ; 
not that we should be brought to act so by his changing of 
our circumstances. And if God’s will be thus absolute, 
then it is in our power, in the highest and strictest sense, 
to do or to contradict his will; which is a most weighty con- 
sideration. Or his will may be considered only as condi- 
tional, that if we act so and so, we shall be rewarded; if 
otherwise, punished: of which conditional will of the Au- 
thor of Nature, the whole constitution of it affords most 
certain instances. 

Upon the whole: that we are in a state of religion neces- 
sarily implies that we are in a state of probation: and the 
credibility of our being at all in such a state being admitied, 
there seems no peculiar difficulty in supposing our proba- 
tion to be, just as it is in those respects which are above 
objected against. There seems no pretence, from the reason 
of the thing, to say that the trial cannot equitably be any- 
thing, but whether persons will act suitably to certain in- 
formation, or such as admits no room for doubt; so as that 
there can be no danger of miscarriage, but either from their 
not attending to what they certainly know, or from over- 
bearing passion hurrying them on to act contrary to it. 


1 This objection may be answered directly and indirectly—(1.) God does 
not look to mere outward act, as an earthly master, but to action and its 
motive. (2.) The will of God is either absolute or conditional : and whether 
it be the former or the latter, the objection vanishes.—Zd. 
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For, since ignorance and doubt afford scope for probation 
in all senses, as really as intuitive conviction or certainty; 
and since the two former are to be put to the same account 
as difficulties in practice, men’s moral probation may also 
be, whether they will take due care to inform themselves by 
impartial consideration, and afterwards whether they will 
act as the case requires upon the evidence which they have, 
however doubtful. And this, we find by eaperience, is fre- 
quently our probation’ in our temporal capacity. For the 
information which we want with regard to our worldly in- 
terests is by no means always given us of course, with- 
out any care of our own. And we are greatly liable to 
self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and also to the 
deceits of others. So that to be able to judge what is the 
prudent part often requires much and difficult consider- 
ation. Then, after we have judged the very best we can, 
the evidence. upon which we must act, if we will live and 
act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a very high degree. 
And the constitution and course of the world in fact is such, 
as that want of impartial consideration what we have to do, 
and venturing upon extravagant courses because it is 
doubtful what will be the consequence, are often natu- 
rally, i. ¢., providentially, altogether as fatal, as misconduct 
occasioned by heedless inattention to what we certainly 
know, or disregarding it from overbearing passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good men. But 
if the persons for whose sake they are made think so ; per- 
sons who object as above, and throw off all regard to reli- 
gion under pretence of want of evidence; I desire them to 
consider again, whether their thinking so be owing to any 
thing unintelligible in. these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion and serious solicitude 
about it, as even their state of scepticism does in all reason 
require? It ought to be forced upom the reflection of 
these persons, that. our nature and condition necessarily 
require us, in the daily course of life, to act upom evidence 
much lower than what is commonly called probable; to 
guard, not only against what we fully believe will, but also 
against what we think it supposable may, happen; and to 
engage in pursuits when the probability is greatly against 

1 Pp, 118, 266, &e. 
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success, if it be credible, that possibly we may succeed in 
them. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY}. 


Tue presumptions against revelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Christianity, and particular things 
relating to it, bemg removed; there remains to be con- 
sidered what positive evidence we have for the truth of it; 
chiefly in order to see what the analogy of nature suggests 
with regard to that evidence, and the objections against it: 
or to see what: is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural 
rule of judgment and of action in our temporal concerns, 
in cases where we have the same kind of evidence, and the 
same kind of objections against it, that we have in the case 
before us. 

Now in the evidence of Christianity there seem to be 
several things of great weight not reducible to the head, 
either of miracles, or the completion of prophecy, in the 
common acceptation of the words. But these two are 
its direct and fundamental proofs; and those other things, 
however considerable they are, yet ought never to be urged 
apart from its direct. proofs, but always to be joined with 
them. Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a long 
series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the beginning 
of the world to the present time, of great variety and 
compass, taking in both the direct and also the collateral, 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argu- 
ment; the conviction arising from which kind of proof 
may be compared to what they call the effect in archi- 
tecture or other works of art; a result from a great 
number of things so and so disposed, and taken into 
one view. I shall therefore, first, make some observations 


1 Having answered objections against a revelation in the abstract, and also 
against the Christian revelation, both generally and particularly, Butler pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the positive evidence in favour of Christianity, 
with the objections against that evidence. The subject is divided into—(1.) 
The direct evidence for Christianity from miracles and the completion of 
prophecy, with objections against that evidence. (2.) The general argument 
for the truth of Christianity, consisting both of the direct and collateral evi- 
dence, considered as making up one argument.—(W.) 

Boe) 
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relating to miracles, and the appearing completions of 
prophecy; and consider what analogy suggests in answer to 
the objections brought against this evidence. And, secondly, 
I shall endeavour to give some account of the general argu- 
ment now mentioned, consisting both of the direct and 
collateral evidence, considered as making up one argument; 
this being the kind of proof upon which we determine most 
questions of difficulty concerning common facts, alleged 
to have happened, or seeming likely to happen; especially 
questions relating to conduct. 

First. I shall make some observations upon the direct 
proof of Christianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon 
the objections alleged against it. 

I. Now the following observations relating to the his- 
torical evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Chris- 
tianity appear to be of great weight. 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same historical 
evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as 
of the common civil history of Moses and the kings of 
Israel, or as of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the 
Gospels and the Acts afford us the same historical evidence 
of the miracles of Christ and the Apostles, as of the 
common matters related in them. ‘This, indeed, could not 
have been affirmed by any reasonable man, if the authors 
of these books, like many other historians, had appeared to 
make an entertaining manner of writing their aim, though 
they had interspersed miracles in their works, at proper 
distances and upon proper occasions. These might have 
animated a dull relation, amused the reader, and engaged 
his attention. And the same account would naturally have 
been given of them, as of the speeches and descriptions of 
such authors: the same account, in a manner, as is to be 
given, why the poets made use of wonders and prodigies. 
But the facts, both miraculous and natural, in Scripture, 
are related in plain unadorned narratives; and both of 
them appear, in all respects, to stand upon the same foot of 
historical evidence. Further: some parts of Scripture con- 
taining an account of miracles fully sufficient to prove the 
truth of Christianity, are quoted as genuine, from the age 
in which they are said to be written, down to the present: 
and no other parts of them, material in the present question, 
are omitted to be quoted in such manner as to afford any 


4 
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sort of proof of their not being genuine. And, as common 
history, when called in question in any instance, may 
often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or subsequent 
events more known and acknowledged: and as the common 
Scripture history, like many others, is thus confirmed, so 
likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only in par- 
ticular instances, but in general. For, the establishment of 
the Jewish and Christian religions, which were events con- 
temporary with the miracles related to be wrought in attesta- 
tion of both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
what we should have expected, upon supposition such 
miracles were really wrought to attest the truth of those 
religions. These miracles are a satisfactory account of 
those events: of which no other satisfactory account can be 
given; nor any account at all but what is imaginary merely, 
and invented. It is to be added, that the most obvious, the 
most easy and direct account of this history, how it came to 
be written and to be received in the world as a true history, 
is, that it really is so: nor can any other account of it be 
easy and direct. Now, though an account, not at all 
obvious, but very far-fetched and indirect, may indeed be, 
and often is, the true account of a matter, yet it cannot be 
admitted on the authority of its being asserted. Mere 
guess, supposition, and possibility, when opposed to his- 
torical evidence, prove nothing, but that historical evidence 
is not demonstrative. 

Now the just consequence from all this, I think, is, that 
‘the Scripture-history in general is to be admitted as an au- 
thentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be alleged 
sufficient to invalidate it!. But no man will deny the conse- 
quence to be, that it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of 
no authority, till it can be proved to be of none; even 
though the evidence now mentioned for its authority were 
doubtful. This evidence may be confronted by historical 
evidence on the other side, if there be any; or general 
incredibility in the things related, or inconsistence in the 
general turn of the history, would prove it to be of no 


1 Upon the principles of moral evidence laid down at the opening of the 
Preface to the Analogy, this testimony in favour of the miraculous history of 
Scripture must be admitted until something positive be proved against it. 
—(W.) In other words, until the balance of evidence be proved to prepon- 
derate on the other side.—£d. 
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authority. But since, upon the face of the matter, upon a 
first and general view, the appearance is, that it is an 
authentic history; it eannot be determined to be fictitious 
without some proof that it is so. And the following obser- 
vations in support of these, and coincident with them, will 
greatly confirm the historical evidence for the truth of 
Christianity. 

2. The Hpistles.of St. Paul, from the nature of epistolary” 
writing, and, moreover, from several of them being written, 
not to particular persons, but to churches, carry in them 
evidences of their being genuine, beyond what can be in a 
mere historical narrative, left to the world at large. This 
evidence, joined with that which they have in common with 
the rest of the New Testament, seems not to leave so much 
as any particular pretence for denying their genuineness, 
considered as an ordinary matter of fact, or of criticism: I 
say particular pretence for denying it; because any single 
fact, of such a kind and such antiquity, may have general 
doubts raised concerning it, from the very nature of human 
affairs and human testimony. ‘There is also to be men- 
tioned a distinct and particular evidence of the genumeness 
of the epistle chiefly referred to here, the first to the 
Corinthians; from the manner in which it is quoted by 
Clemens Romanus, in an epistle of his own to that church?. 
Now these epistles afford a proof of Christianity, detached 
from all others, which is, I think, a thing of weight; and 

‘also a proof of a nature and kind peculiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that he received the Gospel 
in general, and the institution of the Communion in par- 
ticular, not from the rest of the Apostles,-or jointly together 
with them, but alone, from Christ himself; whom he de- 
clares likewise, conformably to the history in the Acts, that 
he saw after his ascension®: so that the testimony of St. 
Paul is to be considered as detached from that of the rest 
of the Apostles. 

And he declares further, that he was endued with a power 
of working miracles, as what was publicly known to those 
very people, speaks of frequent and great variety of 
miraculous gifts as then subsisting in those very churches 
to which he was writing; which he was reproving for several 


! Clem. Rom. Ep. 1, c. 47. 
2 Gal. i.; 1Cor, xi. 28, &c.; 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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irregularities; and where he had personal opposers: he 
mentions these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, 
and without effort; by way of reproof to those who had 
them, for their indecent use of them; and by way of de- 
preciating them, in comparison of moral virtues: in short, he 
speaks of these churches, of these miraculous powers, in the 
manner any one would speak, to another of a thing, which 
was as familiar, and as much known in common to them 
both, as anything in the world’. And this, as hath been 
observed by several persons, is surely a very considerable 
thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that Christianity 
offered itself to the world, and demanded to be received, 
upon the allegation, ¢. e., as unbelievers would speak, upon 
the pretence, of miracles, publicly wrought to attest the 
truth of it in such an age; and that it was actually re- 
ceived by great numbers in that very age, and upon 
the professed belief of the reality of these miracles. And 
Christianity, including the dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment, seems distinguished by this from all other religions. 
I mean, that this does not appear to be the case with 
regard to any other; for surely it will not be supposed 
to lie upon any person to prove by positive historical 
evidence that it was not. It does im no sort appear that 
Mahometanism was first received in the world upon the foot 
of supposed miracles”, 7.¢., public ones: for, as revelation 
is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must necessarily imply 
some pretence of miracles*. And it is a known fact, that 


1 Rom. xv. 19; 1 Cor. xii, 8, 9, 10-28, &c., and xiii. 1, 2, 8, and the 
whole xivth chapter ; 2 Cor, xii. 12,13; Gal. iii, 2, 5. 

2 See the Koran, ch. xiii, and ch. xvii. 

3 Mahomet neither claimed nor disclaimed the power of miracles. When 
pressed to give this proof of his mission, he involves himself in the obscure 
boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doctrine, 
and shields himself behind the providence of God, who refuses these signs 
and wonders, which would depreciate the merit of faith, and aggravate the 
guilt of infidelity. . . . The passages in the Koran which deny his miracles 
are clear and positive; and those that seem to assert them are ambiguous 
and insufficient.—Gbbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. 50, and note 96. 

This wag all that Mahomet pretended to—‘ The Koran itself is a miracle.” 
So far was he from claiming to himself the working of public miracles, that 
he declared he did not work them, since those wrought by others, the Pro- 
phets, Apostles, and Jesus Christ, failed to bring conviction with them.—(Z.) 

Nanak, the founder of the Sikhs, never pretended to work miracles, but de- 
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it was immediately, at the very first, propagated by other 
means. And as particular institutions, whether in Paganism 
or Popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those in- 
stitutions had obtained, are not to the purpose: so, were 
there what might be called historical proof, that any of them 
were introduced by a supposed divine command, believed 
to be attested by miracles; these would not be in any wise 
parallel. For single things of this sort are easy to be ac- 
counted for, after parties are formed, and have power in their 
hands; and the leaders of them are in veneration with the 
multitude; and political interests are blended with religious 
claims and religious distinctions. But before anything of 
this kind, for a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, 
all at once, to bring over such numbers to a new religion, 
and get it to be received upon the particular evidence of 
miracles; this is quite another thing. And I think it will 
be allowed by any fair adversary, that the fact now men- 
tioned, taking in all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to 
the Christian religion. However, the fact itself is allowed, 
that Christianity obtained, 7. e., was professed to be received 
in the world, upon the belief of miracles, immediately in the 
age in which it is said those miracles were wrought: or that 
this is what its first converts would have alleged, as the 
reason for their embracing it. Now certainly it is not to be 
supposed that such numbers of men, in the most distant 
parts of the world, should forsake the religion of their 
country, in which they had been educated; separate them- 
selves from their friends, particularly in their festival shows 
and solemnities, to which the common people are so greatly 
addicted, and which were of a nature to engage them much 
more than anything of that sort amongst us; and embrace a 
religion, which could not but expose them to many incon- 
veniences, and indeed must have been a giving up the 
world in a great degree, even from the very first, and before 
the empire engaged in form against them: it cannot be 
supposed, that such numbers should make so great, and, to 
say the least, so inconyenient a change in their whole in- 
stitution of life, unless they were really convinced of the 
rided those who did, as deriving power from evil spirits. When urged to 
give a miraculous proof of his mission, he replied, “I have nothing to exhibit 
worthy of you to behold. A holy teacher has no defence but the purity of 


his doctrine; the world may change, but the Creator is unchangeable! ”— 
Col. Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, pp. 17, 21. (Hd.) 
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truth of those miracles upon the knowledge or belief of 
which they professed to make it. And it will, I suppose, 
readily be acknowledged, that the generality of the first 
converts to Christianity must have believed them: that as 
by becoming Christians they declared to the world, they 
were satisfied of the truth of those miracles; so this de- 


-claration was to be credited. And this their testimony is 


the same kind of evidence for those miracles, .as if they 
had put it in writing, and these writings had come down to 
us. And it is real evidence, because it is of facts, which 
they had capacity and full opportunity to inform themselves 
of. It is also distinct from the direct or express historical 
evidence, though it is of the same kind: and it would be 


allowed to be distinct in all cases. For were a fact expressly 
related by one or more ancient historians, and disputed in 
after ages; that this fact is acknowledged to have been 
' believed by great numbers of the age in which the historian 


says it was done, would be allowed an additional proof of 
such fact, quite distinct from the express testimony of the 
historian. The credulity of mankind is acknowledged: 
and the suspicions of mankind ought to be acknowledged 
too; and their backwardness even to believe, and greater 
still to practise, what makes against their interest. And it 
must particularly be remembered, that education, and pre- 
judice, and authority, were against Christianity, in the age 
I am speaking of. So that the immediate conversion of 
such numbers is a real presumption of somewhat more 
than human in this matter: I say presumption, for it is not 
alleged as a proof alone and by itself. Nor need any one 
of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as 
a proof by itself: and yet all of them together may be one 
of the strongest. 

Upon the whole: as there is large historical evidence, 
both direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in 
attestation of Christianity, collected by those who have 
writ upon the subject; it lies upon unbelievers to show, 
why this evidence is not to be credited*. This way of 


1 P. 306, &e. 

2 Clearly there can be no positive probability against miracles occurring 
to interrupt the ordinary course of nature, unless we had some parallel world 
or system from which to argue. We are therefore, after all, left to weigh 
the evidence for and against them, and to judge accordingly. The positive 
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speaking is, I think, just; and what persons who write in 
defence of religion naturally fall mto. Yet, im a matter of 
such unspeakable importance, the proper question is, not 
whom it lies upon, according to the rules of argument, to 
maintain or confute objections: but whether there really 
are any, against this evidence, sufficient, in reason, to de- 
stroy the credit of it. However, unbelievers seem to take. 
upon them the part of showing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, in 
different ages and countries, expose themselves to the 
same difficulties which the primitive Christians did; and 
are ready to give up their lives for the most idle follies 
imaginable. But itis not very clear, to what purpose this 
objection is brought. For every one, surely, in every case, 
must distinguish between opinions and facts. And though 
testimony is no proof of enthusiastic opinions, or of any 
opinions at all; yet it is allowed, im all other cases, to be a 
proof of facts. And a person’s laymg down his life in 
attestation of facts or of opinions, is the strongest proof of 
his believing them. And if the Apostles and their con- 
temporaries did believe the facts, in attestation of which 
they exposed themselves to sufferings and death; this their 
belief, or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts : 
for they were such as came under the observation of their 
senses. And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of 
weight, that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eyewitnesses of those facts, as were the 
Apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, full 
opportunity to inform themselves, whether they were true 
or not, and gave equal proof of their believing them to be 
true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence 
of testimony even for facts, in matters relating to religion: 


evidence of facts is in their favour. Where is the positive evidence against 
them ? 

“Tf it be objected that itis rather slender ground on which to stand, merely 
that we cannot prove the contrary or the falsehood of the thing, we may 
answer that it is not intended to be ground to rest on—it is intended to set 
us in motion, and the evidence will grow in proportion to our earnestness 
and sincerity to ascertain the point. Now is there not a moral fitness in 
this, that evidence should be progressive, and that in proportion to the sin- 
gleness of eye and the diligence with which it is soughtand investigated ?”— 
Wolfe's Remains. (Ed.) 
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some seem to think it totally and absolutely destroys the 
evidence of testimony upon this subject. And indeed the 
powers of enthusiasm, and of diseases too, which operate 
in a like manner, are very wonderful, in particular instances. 
But if great numbers of men, not appearmg m any pe- 
culiar degree weak, nor under any peculiar ‘suspicion of 
negligence, affirm that they saw and heard such things 
plainly with their eyes and their ears, and are admitted to 
be in earnest; such testimony is evidence of the strongest 
kind we can have, for any matter of fact. Yet possibly it 
may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility m the 
things thus attested, or by contrary testimony. And in an 
mstance where one thought it was so overcome, it might be 
just to consider, how far such evidence could be accounted 
for, by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other imaginable 
account were to be given of it. But till such incredibility 
be shown, or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely 
be expected, that so far fetched, so indirect and wonderful 
an account of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must 
be an account so strange, that the generality of mankind 
can scarce be made to understand what is meant by it: it 
cannot, I say, be expected, that such account will be 
admitted of such evidence ; when there is this direct, easy, 
and obvious account of it, that people really saw and heard 
a thing not incredible, which they affirm sincerely and with 
full assurance, they did see and hear. Granting then that 
enthusiasm is not (strictly speaking) an absurd, but a 
possible account of such testimony; it is manifest, that the 
very mention of it goes upon the previous supposition, that 
the things so attested are incredible: and therefore need 
not be considered, till they are shown to be so. Much 
less need it be considered, after the contrary has been 
proved, and I thmk it has been proved, to full satisfaction, 
that there is no incredibility in a revelation, in general; or 
in such a one as the Christian, in particular. However, as 
religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusiasm, it may 
just be observed, that prejudices almost without number, 
and without name, romance, affectation, humour, a desire to 
engage attention, or to surprise, the party spirit, custom, little 
competitions, unaccountable likings and dislikings; these 
influence men strongly in common matters. And as these 
prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by the 
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persons themselves who are influenced by them, they are to 
be considered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. 
Yet human testimony in common matters is naturally and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated further, in a more refined way of obser- 
vation, that though it should be proved, that the Apostles 
and first Christians could not, in some respects, be deceived 
themselves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to 
have intended to impose upon the world; yet it will not 
follow, that their general testimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us: because they might still in part, 
i. é., in other respects, be deceived themselves, and in part 
also designedly impose upon others; which, it is added, is 
a thing very credible, from that mixture of real enthusiasm, 
and real knavery, to be met with in the same characters. 
And I must confess, I think the matter of fact contained in 
this observation upon mankind is not to be denied ; and that 
somewhat very much akin to it is often supposed in Serip- 
ture as a very common case, and most severely reproved. 
But it were to have been expected, that persons capable of 
applying this observation as applied in the objection, might 
also frequently have met with the like mixed character, in 
instances where religion was quite out of the case. The 
thing plainly is, that mankind are naturally endued with 
reason, or a capacity of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood ; and as naturally they are endued with veracity, or 
a regard to truth in what they say ; but from many occasions 
they are liable to be prejudiced and biassed and deceived 
themselves, and capable of intending to deceive others, in 
every different degree: insomuch that, as we are all liable 
to be deceived by prejudice, so likewise it seems to be not 
an uncommon thing, for persons, who, from their regard to 
truth, would not invent a lie entirely without any found- 
ation at all, to propagate it with heightening circumstances, 
after it is once invented and set agoing. And others, 
_ though they would not propagate a lie, yet, which is a 
lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass without contra- 
diction. But, notwithstanding all this, human testimony 
remains still a natural ground of assent; and this assent 
a natural principle of action. 

It is objected further, that however it has happened, the 
fact is, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangely 
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deluded with pretences to miracles and wonders'. But it 
is by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, 
or are at all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, 
than by others. : 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of 
historical evidence for miracles, which are, on all hands, ac- 
knowledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even” 
the like historical evidence for these, to what there is for 
those alleged in proof of Christianity, which yet is in no 
wise allowed, but suppose this; the consequence would not 
be that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. 
Nor is there a man in the world, who, in common cases, 
would conclude thus. For what would such a conclusion 
really amount to but this, that evidence confuted by con- 
trary evidence, or any way overbalanced, destroys the credi- 
bility of other evidence, neither confuted nor oyerbalanced ? 
To argue, that because there is, if there were, like evidence 
from testimony, for miracles acknowledged false, as for those 
in attestation of Christianity, therefore the evidence in the 
latter case is not to be credited; this is the same as to 
argue, that if two men of equally good reputation had given 
evidence in different cases no way connected, and one 
of them had been convicted of perjury, this confuted the 
testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation, that 

‘human creatures are so liable to be deceived, from enthu- 
siasm in religion, and principles equivalent to enthusiasm in 
common matters, and in both from negligence; and that 
they are so capable of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive 
others; this does indeed weaken the evidence of testi- 
mony in all cases, but does not destroy it in any. And 
these things will appear, to different men, to weaken the 
evidence of testimony, in different degrees: in degrees pro- 
portionable to the observations they have made, or the 
notions they have any way taken up, concerning the weak- 


1 Counterfeit coin supposes that there is such a thing in the world as good 
money, and no one would pretend outwardly to be virtuous, unless some were 
really so. In the same manner, false miracles suppose the existence of real 
ones; and the cheats that have been imposed upon the world, far from fur- 
nishing us with reasons to reject all miracles in general, are, on the contrary, 
a strong proof that some, of which they are imitations, have been genuine. 
—Douglas on Miracles. (Ed.) 

2 See Paley’s Hvidences, part ii., where the point is fully discussed.—d, 
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ness and negligence and dishonesty of mankind; or con- 
cerning the powers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equiva- 
lent to it. But it seems to me, that people do not know 
what they say, who affirm these things to destroy the eyi- 
dence from testimony, which we have of the truth of 
Christianity. Nothing can destroy the evidence of testi- 
mony in any case, but a proof or probability, that persons 
are not competent judges of the facts to which they give 
testimony; or that they are actually under some indirect 
influence in givimg it, in such particular case. Till this be 
made out, the natural laws of human actions require, that 
testimony be admitted. It can mever be sufficient to over- 
throw direct historical evidence, indolently to say, that there 
are so many principles, from whence men are liable to be 
deceived themselves, and disposed to deceive others, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, that one knows not what to 
believe. And it is surprising persons can help reflecting, 
that this very manner of speaking supposes they are not 
satisfied that there is nothing in the evidence, of which 
they speak thus; or that they can avoid observing, if they 
do make this reflection, that it is on such a subject, a very 
material one'. 

And over against all these objections is to be set the 
importance of Christianity, as what must have engaged 
the attention of its first converts, so as to have rendered 
them less liable to be deceived from carelessness, than 
they would in common matters; and likewise the strong 
obligations to veracity, which their religion laid them 
under; so that the first and most obvious presumption is, 
that they could not be deceived themselves nor would deceive 
others. And this presumption, in this degree, is peculiar 
to the testimony we have been considering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in themselves, and 
have an air of positiveness which sometimes is not very 
easy; yet they are necessary, and necessary to be repeated; 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before 
the view of the reader, what is proposed to be proved, and 
what is left as proved. Now the conclusion from the fore- 
going observations is, I think, beyond all doubt, this: that 
unbelievers must be forced to admit the external evidence 
for Christianity, ¢. e., the proof of miracles wrought to 

1 See the foregoing chapter, 
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attest it, to be of real weight and very considerable; 
though they cannot allow it to be sufficient, to convince 
them of the reality of those miracles’. And as they must, 
in all reason, admit this; so it seems to me, that upon 
consideration they would, in faet, admit. it; those of them, 
I mean, who know anything at all of the matter; m like 
manner as persons, in many cases, own they see strong 
evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, which yet 
they cannot be convinced are true: cases, suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony; or things which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But there 
is no testimony contrary to that which we have been con- 
sidering; and it has been fully proved, that there is no 
incredibility in Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

Il. As to the evidence for Christianity from prophecy, 
I shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the Analogy of Nature; 7. ¢, by the acknow- 
ledged natural rules of judging in common matters, con- 
cerning evidence of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unimtelligibleness of one part. of a 
prophecy does not, im any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearmg completion of those 
other parts, which are understood. For the case is evi 
dently the same, as if those parts, which are not under 
stood, were lost, or not written at all, or written in an 
unknown tongue. Whether this observation be commonly 
attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can scarce 
bring oneself to set down an instance in common matters, 
to exemplify it. However, suppose a writing, partly in 
cipher, and partly in plain words at length; and that m the 
part one understood, there appeared mention of several 
known facts; it would never come into any man’s thoughts 
to imagine, that if he understood the whole, perhaps he 
might find, that those facts were not in reality known by 
the writer. Indeed, both in this example and the thing 
intended to be exemplified by it, our not understanding the 


1 The proof of miracles must be admitted by an unbeliever to be con- 
siderable, if not sufficient; and indeed it would be so admitted, in like 
manner as the evidence of testimony is often admitted to be strong in support 
of cases which in themselves are incredible, or where there is contrary testi- 
mony. But in the case of Christianity, there is neither the one nor the 
other difficulty.—(W.) 
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whole (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a paragraph) 
might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one understood 
the literal meaning of such a part: but this comes under 
another consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be incapable, 
for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not 
having turned his studies this way, even so much as to 
judge whether particular prophecies have been throughout 
completely fulfilled'; yet he may see, in general, that they 
' have been fulfilled to such a degree as, upon very good 
ground, to be convinced of foresight more than human in 
such prophecies, and of such events being intended by 
them. For the same reason also, though, by means of the 
deficiencies in civil history and the different accounts of 
historians, the most learned should not be able to make 
out to satisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled; yet a very 
strong proof of foresight may arise from that general com- 
pletion of them which is made out: as much proof of fore- 
sight, perhaps, as the giver of prophecy intended should ever 
be afforded by such parts of prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to such 
and such events, is itself a proof that it was intended of 
them: as the rules by which we naturally judge and deter- 
mine, in common cases parallel to this, will show. This 
observation I make in answer to the common objection 
against the application of the prophecies, that, considering 
each of them distinctly by itself, it does not at all appear 
that they were intended of those particular events, to which 
they are applied by Christians; and therefore it‘is to be 
supposed, that, if they meant anything, they were intended 
of other events unknown to us, and not of these at all. 

Now there are two kinds of writing, which bear a great 
resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the matter before 
us: the mythological and the satirical, where the satire is, 
to a certain degree, concealed. And a man might be as- 
sured, that he understood what an author intended by a 
fable or parable, related without any application or moral, 
merely from seeing it to be easily capable of such applica- 
tion, and that such a moral might naturally be deduced 


" Our ignorance of the whole completion of prophecy does not weaken ‘the 
proof of foresight arising from the general completion of it.—Zd. 
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from it. And he might be fully assured, that such persons 
and events were intended in a satirical writing, merely from 
its being applicable to them. And, agreeable to the last 
observation, he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, 
though he were not enough informed in affairs or in the 
story of such persons to understand half the satire. For 
his satisfaction, that he understood the meaning, the in- 
tended meaning of these writings, would be greater or less 
in proportion as he saw the general turn of them to be ca- 
pable of such application ; and in proportion to the number 
of particular things capable of it. And thus, if a long 
series of prophecy is applicable to the present state of the 
church, and to the political situations of the kingdoms of 
the world, some thousand years after these prophecies were 
delivered, and a long series of prophecy delivered before 
the coming of Christ is applicable to him; these things are 
in themselves a proof, that the prophetic history was in- 
tended of him, and of those events: in proportion as the 
general turn of it is capable of such application, and to the 
number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it. 
And though, in all just way of consideration, the appearing 
completion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus ex- 
planatory of, and to determine, their meaning; yet it is to 
be remembered further, that the ancient Jews applied the 
prophecies to a Messiah before his coming, in much the 
same manner as Christians do now: and that the primitive 
Christians interpreted the prophecies respecting the state 
of the church and of the world in the last ages, in the sense 
which the event seems to confirm and verify. And from 
these things it may be made appear: 

3. That the showing even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events, 
im such and such predictions, and not those at all which 
Christians allege to be completions of those predictions ; 
or that such and such prophecies are capable of being 
applied to other events than those to which Christians ap- 
ply them—that this would not confute or destroy the force 
of the argument from prophecy, even with regard to those 
very instances. For observe how this matter really is. If 
one knew such a person to be the sole author of such a 
book, and was certainly assured, or satisfied to any degree, 
that one knew the whole of what he intended in it; one 
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should be assured or satisfied to such a degree, that one 
knew the whele meaning of that book: for the meaning of 
a book is nothing but the meaning of the author. But if 
one knew a person to have compiled a book out of me- 
moirs, which he received from another, of vastly superior 
knowledge in the subject of it, especially if it were a book 
full of great intricacies and difficulties ; it would in no wise 
follow, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, from 
knowing the whole meaning of the compiler: for the ori- 
ginal memoirs, i. ¢., the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of presumption, in many cases, 
against supposing him to have, some further meaning than 
the compiler saw. 'To say, then, that the Scriptures, and 
the things contained in them, can have no other or further 
meaning than those persons thought or had who first 
recited or wrote them, is evidently saying, that those persons 
were the original, proper, and sole authors of those books, 
i. ¢,, that they are not inspired: which is absurd, whilst 
the authority of these books is under examination; 7. ¢., till 
you have determined, they are of no divine authority at all. 
Till this be determined, it must in all reason be supposed, 
not indeed that they have, for this is taking for granted that 
they are inspired; but that they may have, some further 
meaning than what the compilers saw or understood. And, 
upon this supposition, it is supposable also, that this further 
meaning may be fulfilled. Now events corresponding to 
prophecies, interpreted in a different meaning from that, in 
which the prophets are supposed to have understood them ; 
this affords, in a manner, the same proof, that this different 
sense was originally intended, as it would have afforded, if 
the prophets had not understood their predictions in the 
sense it is supposed they did: because there is no pre- 
sumption of their sense of them being the whole sense 
of them. And it has been already shown, that the apparent 
completions of prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the question is, whether a series 
of prophecy has been fulfilled in a natural or proper, i. ¢., 
in any real sense of the words of it. For such completion 
is equally a proof of foresight more than human, whether 
the prophets are, or are not, supposed to have understood 
it in a different sense. I say, supposed: for though I think 
it clear, that the prophets did not understand the full mean- 
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ing of their predictions ; it is another question how far they 
thought they did, and in what sense they understood them. 
Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons 
busy themselves, who endeavour to prove, that the prophetic 
history is applicable to events of the age in which it was 
written, or of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved this, 
before there was any appearance of a further completion of 
it, might have answered some purpose; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any such further completion. 
Thus could Porphyry have shown, that some principal parts 
of the book of Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of 
the seventh chapter, which the Christians interpreted of the 
latter ages, was applicable to events which happened before 
or about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes; this might have 
prevented them from expecting any further completion of it. 
And, unless there was then, as I think there must have 
been, external evidence concerning that book, more than is 
come down to us, such a discovery might have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Christianity itself; consider- 
ing the authority which our Saviour has given to the book 
of Daniel, and how much the general scheme of Chris- 
tianity presupposes the truth of it. But even this dis- 
covery, had there been any such", would be of very little 
weight with reasonable men now; if this passage, thus 
applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, appears to 
be applicable also to events which succeeded the dissolution 
of the Roman empire. I mention this, not at all as in- 
tending to insinuate, that the division of this empire into 
ten parts, for it plainly was divided into about that number, 
is, alone and by itself, of any moment in verifying the 
prophetic history, but only as an example of the thing L 
am speaking of. And thus upon the whole, the matter of 
inquiry evidently must be, as above put, Whether the 
prophecies are applicable to Christ, and to the present state 
of the world, and of the church; applicable in such a 
degree, as to imply foresight: not whether they are capable 
1 Jt appears that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning in this way. 
For Jerome on the place says, Duas posteriores bestias—in uno Macedonum 
regno pont, And as to the ten kings; Decem reges enwmerat, qui fucrwnt 
sevissimi: Upsosque reges non unius ponit regnt, verbt gratia, Macedonia, 
Syria, Asie, e Legypti; sed de diversis regnis unum efficit regum ordinem. 
And in this way of interpretation, anything may be made of anything.—See 
Newton on the Prophecies, and Chandler’s Vindication of Christianity, 
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of any other application; though I know no pretence for 
saying the general turn of them is capable of any other. 

These observations are, I think, just; and the evidence 
referred to in them, real; though there may be people who 
will not accept of such imperfect information from Scripture. 
Some too have not integrity and regard enough to truth to 
attend to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps 
perplexity, and which is much of a different sort from what 
they expected. And it plainly requires a degree of modesty 
and fairness, beyond what every one has, for a man to say, 
not to the world, but to himself, that there is a real appear- 
ance of somewhat of great weight in this matter, though he 
is not able thoroughly to satisfy himself about it; but it 
shall have its influence upon him, in proportion to its 
appearing reality and weight. It is much more easy, and 
more falls in with the negligence, presumption, and wilful- 
ness of the generality, to determine at once, with a decisive 
air, There is nothing in it. The prejudices arising from 
that absolute contempt and scorn, with which this evidence 
is treated in the world, I do not mention. For what indeed 
can be said to persons, who are weak enough in their under- 
standings to think this any presumption against it; or, if 
they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to be 
influenced by such prejudices, upon such a subject ? 

I shall now, Secondly, endeavour to give some account of 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consist- 
ing both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, con- 
sidered as making up one argument!. Indeed to state and 
examine this argument fully, would be a work much beyond 
the compass of this whole treatise; nor is so much as a 
proper abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet the 
present subject requires to have some brief account of it 


1 The reasons for considering this general argument are—(1) that collateral 
evidence arising fiom various coincidences which confirm each other is the 
. evidence on which most practical difficulties are determined ; (2) because it 
is not duly attended to that the proof of revelation consists partly of direct 
evidence, such as miracles and prophecy; partly of circumstantial evidence, 
that is, particulars not reducible to either of these heads; (8) because, in 
order to ascertain the full force of this evidence, the particular points must 
be viewed not separately but collectively ; (4) because an attentive con- 
sideration of the particulars of this circumstantial evidence, first separately 
and then collectively, must have great weight with unbelievers who ac- 
knowledge the facts alleged, 
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given. For it is the kind of evidence upon which most 
questions of difficulty, in common practice, are determined : 
evidence arismg from various coincidences, which support 
and confirm each other, and in this manner prove, with. 
more or less certainty, the pomt under consideration. And 
I choose to do it also: First, because it seems to be of the 
greatest importance, and not duly attended to by every one, 
that the proof of revelation is, not some direct and express 
things only, but a great variety of circumstantial things 
also; and that though each of these direct and circumstan- 
tial things is indeed to be considered separately, yet they 
are afterwards to be joined together; for that the proper 
force of the evidence consists in the result of those several 
things, considered in their’ respects to each other, and 
united into one view: and in the next place, because it 
seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, which 
are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be acknowledged by 
them also to contain together a degree of evidence of great 
weight, if they could be brought to lay these several things 
before themselves distinctly, and then with attention con- 
sider them together, instead of that cursory thought of 
them to which we are familiarized. For being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the 
weight of them from being seen, as from having its due 
influence upon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to be in- 
quired into, is this: That over and above our reason and 
affections, which God has given us for the information of 
our judgment and the conduct of our lives, he has also, by 
external revelation, given us an account of himself and his 
moral government over the world, implying a future state 
of rewards and punishments, 7. ¢., hath revealed the system 
of natural religion: for natural religion may be externally’ 
revealed by God, as the ignorant may be taught it by 
mankind, their fellow-creatures—that God, I say, has given 
us the evidence of revelation, as well as the evidence of 
reason, to ascertain this moral system, together with an 
account of a particular dispensation of Providence, which 
reason could no way have discovered, and a particular 
institution of religion founded on it, for the recovery of 
mankind out of their present wretched condition, and. 
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raising them to the perfection and final happiness of their 
nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be con- 
sidered as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but 
the history of events before they come to pass; doctrines 
also are matters of fact; and precepts come under the same 
notion. And the general design of Scripture, which con- 
tains in it this revelation, thus considered as historical, may 
be said to be, to give us an account of the world, in this one 
single view, as God’s world: by which it appears essentially 
distinguished from all other books, so far as I have found, 
except such as are copied from it. It begins with an 
account of God’s creation of the world, in order to ascertain, 
and distinguish from all others, who is the object of our 
worship, by what he has done: in order to ascertain who he 
is, concerning whose providence, commands, promises, and 
threatenings, this sacred book, all along, treats; the Maker 
and Proprietor of the world, he whose creatures we are, the 
God of Nature: in order likewise to distinguish him from 
the idols of the nations, which are either imaginary beings, 
d. é.,no beings at all; or else part of that creation, the his- 
torical relation of which is here given. And St. John, not 
improbably with an eye to this Mosaic account of the erea- 
tion, begins his Gospel with an account of our Saviour’s 
pre-existence, and that all things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that was made! ; agreeably 
to the doctrine of St. Paul, that God created all things by 
Jesus Christ’. This being premised, the Scripture, taken 
together, seems to profess to contain a kind of an abridg- 
ment of the history of the world in the view just now men- 
tioned; that is, a general account of the condition of 
religion and its professors, during the continuance of that 
apostasy from God, and state of wickedness, which it every- 
where supposes the world to lie in. And this account of 
the state of religion carries with it some brief account of the 
political state of things, as religion is affected by it. Reve- 
lation indeed considers the common affairs of this world, 
and what is going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction ; 
and cannot be supposed to concern itself with foretelling 
at what time Rome, or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular 
place, should be the most conspicuous seat of that tyranny 

1 John i. 3. 2 Eph. iii. 9. 
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and dissoluteness, which all places equally aspire to be; can- 
not, I say, be supposed to give any account of this wild 
scene for its own sake. But it seems to contain some very 
general account of the chief governments of the world, as 
the general state of religion has been, is, or shall be, affected 
by them, from the first transgression, and during the whole 
interval of the world’s continuing in its present state, toa 
certain future period, spoken of both in the Old and New 
Testament, very distinctly, and in great variety of expression: 
The times of the restitution of all things’: when the mystery of 
God shall be finished, as he hath declared to his servants the 
prophets*: when the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be 
left to other people*, as it is represented to be during this 
apostasy, but judgment shall be given to the saints*, and they 
shall reign’: and the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High ®. 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark, 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes. up, near 
six thousand years of which are past; and how great a 
variety of things it treats of; the natural and moral system 
or history of the world, including the time when it was 
formed, all contained in the very first book, and evidently 
written m a rude and unlearned age; and in subsequent 
books, the various common and prophetic history, and 
the particular dispensation of Christianity. Now all this 
together gives the largest scope for criticism; and for con- 
futation of what is capable of being confuted, either from 
reason, or from common history, or from any inconsistence 
im its several parts. And it is a thing which deserves, I 
think, to be mentioned, that whereas some imagine the sup- 
posed doubtfulness of the evidence for revelation implies a 
positive argument that it is not true; it appears, on the 
contrary, to imply a positive argument that it is true. Tor, 
could any common relation of such antiquity, extent, and 
variety (for in these things the stress of what I am now 
observing lies), be proposed to the examination of the world: 
that it could not, in an age of knowledge and liberty, be 
confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction 


1 Acts iii. 21. 2 Rev. x. 7. 3 Dan. ii. 44. 
4 Dan, vii. 22. 5 Rev, xx. 6. ® Dan. vii. 27. 
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of reasonable men; this would be thought a strong pre- 
sumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must be a proof 
of it, just in proportion to the probability, that if it were 
false, it might be shown to be so: and this, I think, is 
scarce pretended to be shown, but upon principles and in 
ways of arguing, which have been clearly obviated’. Nor 
does it at all appear, that any set of men, who believe natural 
religion, are of the opinion, that Christianity has been thus 
confuted. But to proceed: 

Together with the moral system of the world, the Old 
Testament contains a chronological account of the begin- 
ning of it, and from thence, an unbroken genealogy of 
mankind for many ages, before common history begins ; and 
carried on as much farther as to make up a continued thread 
of history of the length of between three and four thou- 
sand years. It contains an account of God’s making a 
covenant with a particular nation, that they should be his 
people, and he would be their God, in a peculiar sense; of : 
his often interposing miraculously in their affairs; giving 
them the promise, and, long after, the possession of a par- 
ticular country; assuring them of the greatest national 
prosperity in it, if they would worship him, in opposition 
to the idols which the rest of the world worshipped, and 
obey his commands; and threatening them with un- 
exampled punishments if they disobeyed him, and fell into 
the general idolatry: insomuch that this one nation should 
continue to be the observation and the wonder of all the 
world. It declares particularly, that God would scatter them 
among all people, from one end of the earth unto the other; but 
that when they should return unto the Lord their God, he would 
have compassion upon them, and gather them from all the 
nations, whither he had scattered them: that Israel should be 
saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation; and not be 
ashamed or confounded world without end. And as some of 
these promises are conditional, others are as absolute, as 
anything can be expressed: that the time should come, 
when the people should be all righteous, and inherit. the land 
Jor ever: that though God would make a full end of all nations 
whither he had scattered them, yet would he not make a full end 
of them: that he would bring again the captivity of his people 
Israel, and plant them upon their land, and they should be no 

1 Ch, ii, iii., &e. 
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more pulled up out of their land: that the seed of Israel should 
not cease from being a nation for ever’. It foretells, that 
God would raise them up a particular person, in whom 
all his promises should finally be fulfilled; the Messiah, 
who should be, in a high and eminent sense, their anointed 
Prince and Saviour. ‘This was foretold in such a manner, 
as raised a general expectation of such a person in the 
nation, as appears from the New Testament, and is an 
acknowledged fact; an expectation of his coming at such a 
particular time, before any one appeared claiming to be 
that person, and when there was no ground for such an 
expectation, but from the prophecies: which expectation, 
therefore, must in all reason be presumed to be explanatory 
of those prophecies, if there were any doubt about their 
meaning. It seems moreover to foretell, that this person 
should be rejected by that nation, to whom he had been so 
long promised, and though he was so much desired by 
them’. And it expressly foretells, that he should be the 
Saviour of the Gentiles; and even that the completion of 
the scheme contained in this book, and then begun, and in 
its progress, should be somewhat so great, that in compari- 
son with it, the restoration of the Jews alone would be 
but of small account. It is a light thing that thou shouldest 
be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel: I will also gwe thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth. And, In the last days, the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the.mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow into it— 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the nations 
—and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day, and the idols 
he shall utterly abolish*®. The Scripture further contains 
an account, that at the time the Messiah was expected, a 
person rose up in this nation, claiming to be that Messiah, 
to be the person whom all the prophecies referred to, and 
1 Deut. xxviii. 64, xxx. 2, 3; Isa. xlv. 17, lx. 21; Jer. xxx. 11, xlvi. 28; 
- Amos ix. 14,15; Jer. xxxi. 36. 

2 Isa. viii. 14, 15, xlix. 5, ch. liii.; Mal. i. 10, 11, and ch. iii. 

3 Tsa. xlix. 6, ch. ii., ch. xi., ch. lvi. 7; Mal. i. 11. To which must be 
added the other prophecies of the like kind, several in the New Testament, 
and very many in the Old, which describe what shall be the completion of 
the revealed plan of Providence. 
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in whom they should centre: that he spent some years in 
a continued course of miraculous works; and endued his 
immediate disciples and followers with a power of doing 
the same, as a proof of the truth of that religion, which 
he commissioned them to publish: that, invested with this 
authority and power, they made numerous converts in the 
remotest countries, and settled and established his religion 
in the world; to the end of which the Scripture professes 
to give a prophetic account of the state of this religion 
amongst mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, 
to have all this related to him out of the Scripture. Or 
suppose such a one, having the Scripture put into his hands, 
to remark these things in it, not knowing but that the whole, 
even its civil history, as well as the other parts of it, might 
be from beginning to end an entire invention; and to ask, 
What truth was in it, and whether the revelation here related 
was real, or a fiction? And instead of a direct answer, sup- 
pose him, all at once, to be told the following confessed 
facts ; and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of natural religion, the belief that there 
is one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here; in how very great a degree, I 
say, the profession and establishment of this moral system 
in the world is owing to the revelation, whether real or sup- 
posed, contained in this book: the establishment of this 
moral system, even in those countries which do not acknow- 

. ledge the proper authority of the Scripture’. Lét him be 
told also, what number of nations do acknowledge its proper 
authority. Let him then take in the consideration of what 
importance religion is to mankind. And upon these things 
he might, I think, truly observe, that this supposed reve- 
lation’s obtaining and being received in the world with all 
the circumstances and effects of it, considered together as 
one event, is the most conspicuous and important event in 
the history of mankind: that a book of this nature, and 
thus promulged and recommended to our consideration, 
demands, as if by a voice from heaven, to have its claims 
most seriously examined into: and that, before such exami- 

1 P. 260. 
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nation, to treat it with any kind of scoffing and ridicule, is 
an offence agamst natural piety. Butit is to be remembered, 
that how much soever the establishment of natural religion 
in the world is owing to the Scripture revelation, this does 
not destroy the proof of religion from reason, any more than 
the proof of Euclid’s Elements is destroyed, by a man’s 
knowing or thinking that he should never have seen the 
truth of the several propositions contained in it, nor had 
those propositions come into his thoughts, but for that ma- 
thematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of be, in the next 
place, informed of the acknowledged antiquity of the first 
parts of this book; and that its chronology, its account of 
the time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were 
first peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, 
but is really confirmed, by the natural and civil history of 
the world, collected from common historians, from the state 
of the earth, and from the late vention of arts and sciences. 
And as the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of com- 
mon and civil history, from the creation to the captivity, for 
between three and four thousand years; let the person we 
are speaking of be told in the next place, that this general 
history, as it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by pro- 
fane history as much as there would be reason to expect, 
upon supposition of its truth; so there is nothing im the 
whole history itself, to give any reasonable ground of suspi- 
cion of its not being, in the general, a faithful and literally 
true genealogy of men, and series of things. I speak here 
only of the common Seripture history, or of the course of 
ordinary events related in it, as distinguished from miracles, 
and from the prophetic history. In all the Scripture narra- 
tions of this kind, following events arise out of foregoing ones, 
as in all other histories! There appears nothing related 
as done in any age, not conformable to the manners of that 
age: nothing in the account of a succeeding age, which one 
would say could not be true, or was improbable, from the 


1 There are several objections to passages of Scripture, occasioned by not 
considering them in reference to the manners of the times. Thus it appears 
that the things objected to, like many others that are censured in Christianity 
and in Scripture, are, in a greater or less degree, actual proofs of their 
truth and authenticity.—(.) 
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account of things in the preceding one. There is nothing 
in the characters which would raise a thought of their being 
feigned ; but all the internal marks imaginable of their being 
real. It is to be added also, that mere genealogies, bare 
narratives of the number of years, which persons called by 
such and such names lived, do not carry the face of fiction ; 
perhaps do carry some presumption of veracity; and all 
unadorned narratives, which have nothing to surprise, may 
be thought to carry somewhat of the like presumption too. 
And the domestic and the political history is plainly credi- 
ble. There may be incidents in Scripture which, taken 
alone in the naked way they are told, may appear strange, 
especially to persons of other manners, temper, education ; 
but there are also incidents of undoubted truth in many 
or most persons’ lives, which, in the same circumstances, 
would appear to the full as strange. There may be mis- 
takes of transcribers, there may be other real or seeming 
mistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted for; but 
there are certainly no more things of this kind in the 
Scripture than what were to have been expected in books 
of such antiquity; and nothing in any wise sufficient to 
discredit the general narrative. Now that a history claim- 
ing to commence from the creation, and extending in one 
continued series, through so great a length of time and 
variety of events, should have such appearances of reality 
and truth in its whole contexture, is surely a very remark- 
able circumstance in its favour. And as all this is appli- 
cable to the common history of the New Testament, so 
there is a further credibility, and a very high one, given to 
it by profane authors: many of these writing of the same 
times, and confirming the truth of customs and events, 
which are incidentally as well as more purposely mentioned 
init. And this credibility of the common Scripture history 
gives some credibility to its miraculous history, especially 
as this is mterwoven with the common, so as that they 
imply each other, and both together make up one relation‘. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to this person, 


* The credibility of the common history of Scripture gives a strong inci- 
dental confirmation of the credibility of the miraculous part of the narrative ; 
on the principle that what is true of one part of any great whole or system 
is in some degree probably true of the other.—Zd, 
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that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed 
implied in the foregoing observation, that there was such a 
nation as the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose govern- 
ment and general polity was founded on the law, here 
related to be given them by Moses as from heaven: that 
natural religion, though with rites additional yet no way 
contrary to it, was their established religion, which cannot 
be said of the Gentile world ; and that their very being as a 
nation, depended upon their acknowledgment of one God, 
the God of the universe. For, suppose in their captivity in 
Babylon they had gone over to the religion of their con- 
querors, there would have remained no bond of union to 
keep them a distinct people. And whilst they were under 
their own kings, in their own country, a total apostasy from 
God would have been the dissolution of their whole govern- 
ment. ‘They in such a sense nationally acknowledged and 
worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when the rest 
of the world were sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, in 
fact, the peculiar people of God. And this so remarkable an 
establishment and preservation of natural religion amongst 
them, seems to add some peculiar credibility to the historical 
evidence for the miracles of Moses and the Prophets; 
because these miracles are a full satisfactory account of this 
event, which plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot 
otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquainted further, that one claiming to be the Messiah of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when\this nation, 
from the prophecies above mentioned, expected the Messiah’: 
that he was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people, under the direction of 
their rulers: that in the course of a very few years he was 

1 See Bishop Chandler's “ Vindication of Christianity,” where it is fully 
proved that this expectation was general among the Jews and Samaritans. 
The effects of it may be judged by its extension among the Gentiles. To 
say nothing of the Arabians, and of the appearing of the Star to the Hastern 
Magi; and to omit all reference to Virgil’s celebrated Hclogue, in which he 
celebrates the expected birth of a son to Pollio in terms almost identical with 
the prophecy of Isaiah ; Suetonius (Vespas. cap. iv. 8) thus writes: “ Per- 
crebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judea 
profecti rerum potirentur.” And so also Tacitus (Hist. vy. 9) testifies, 
“Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis continerl, eo ipso 
tempore fore ut valesceret oriens, profectique Judea rerum potirentur.”—Hd. 
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believed on and acknowledged as the promised Messiah by 
great numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the pro- 
phecies of Scripture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles!, of which miracles we have also strong 
historical evidence, (by which I mean here no more than 
‘must be acknowledged by unbelievers; for let pious frauds 
and follies be admitted to weaken, it is absurd to say they 
destroy, our evidence ‘of miracles wrought in proof of Chris- 
tianity”:) that this religion approving itself to the reason of 
mankind, and carrying its own evidence with it, so far as 
reason is a judge of its system, and being no way contrary 
to reason in those parts of it which require to be believed 
upon the mere authority of its Author; that this religion, I 
say, gradually spread and supported itself for some hundred 
years, not only without any assistance from temporal power, 
but under constant discouragements, and often the bitterest 
persecutions from it, and then became the religion of the 
world; that in the mean time the Jewish nation and govern- 
ment were destroyed in a very remarkable manner, and the 
people carried away captive and dispersed through the most 
distant countries, in which state of dispersion they have re- 
mained fifteen hundred years; and that they remain a 
numerous people united amongst themselves, and dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the world, as they were in the 
days of Moses, by the profession of his law; and every- 
where looked upon in a manner, which one scarce knows 
how distinctly to express, but in the words of the prophetic 
account of it, given so many ages before it came to pass: 
Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word, 
among all.nations whither the Lord shall lead thee*. © 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews re- 
maining a distmet people in their dispersion, and. the con- 
firmation which this event appears to give to the truth of 
revelation, may be thought to be answered by their re- 
ligion’s forbidding them imtermarriages with those of any 
other, and prescribing them a great many peculiarities in 
their food, by which they are debarred from the means of 
incorporating with the people in whose countries they live. 
This is not, I think, a satisfactory account of that which it 
pretends to account for. But what does it pretend to 


1 P.. 279, 2 Pp, 285. > Deut. xxviii. 37. 
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account for? 'The correspondence between this event and 
the prophecies, or the comeidence of both, with a long dis- 
pensation of Providence, of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly? No.- It is only the event itself which is 
offered to be thus accounted for; which single event, taken 
alone, abstracted from all such correspondence and coin- 
cidence, perhaps would not have appeared miraculous ; but 
that correspondence and coincidence may be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. ‘Thus the concurrence of our 
Saviour’s being born at Bethlehem, with a long foregoing 
series of prophecy and other coincidences, is doubtless 
miraculous; the series of prophecy, and other coincidences, 
and the event, bemg admitted: though the event itself, his 
birth at that place, appears to have been brought about in a 
natural way; of which, however, no one can be certain. 
And as several of these events seem, in some degree ex- 
pressly, to have verified the prophetic history already, so 
likewise they may be considered further as having a peculiar 
aspect towards the full completion of it, as affording some 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or other, 
be fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so wonderfully 
preserved in their long and wide dispersion, which is indeed 
the direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now men- 
tioned only as looking forward to somewhat yet to come; that 
natural religion came forth from Judea, and spread, in the 
degree it has done over the world, before lost im idolatry ; 
which, together with some other things, have distinguished 
that very place, in like manner as the people of it are dis- 
tinguished ; that this great change of religion over the earth 
was brought about under the profession and acknow- 
ledgment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah: things of 
this kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious men towards 
the full completion of the prophetic history, concerning the 
final restoration of that people; concerning the establish- 
ment of the everlasting kingdom among them, the kingdom 
of the Messiah; and the future state of the world, under 
this sacred. government. Such circumstances and events, 
compared with these prophecies, though no completions of 
them, yet would not, I think, be spoken of as nothing in 
the argument, by a person upon his first being informed of 
them. They fall in with the prophetic history of things still 
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future, give it some additional credibility, have the appear- 
ance of being somewhat in order to the full completion 
of it. 

_ Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, and 
great calmness and consideration, to be able to judge 
thoroughly of the evidence for the truth of Christianity, 
from that part of the prophetic history which relates to 
the situation of the kingdoms of the world, and to the 
state of the church, from the establishment of Christianity 
to the present time. But it appears from a general view 
of it, to be very material. And those persons who have 
thoroughly examined it, and some of them were men of 
the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, and least liable to 
imputations of prejudice, insist upon it as determinately 
conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, first to 
recollect the passages above mentioned out of Scripture, 
without knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, 
then to be informed of the correspondent facts now men- 
tioned, and to unite them all into one view: that the pro- 
fession and establishment of natural religion in the world 
is greatly owing in different ways, to this book, and the 
supposed revelation which it contains; that it is acknow- 
ledged to be of the earliest antiquity; that its chronology 
and common history are entirely credible; that this 
ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, appear 
to have been, in fact, the people of God, in a distinguished 
sense; that, as there was a national expectation amongst 
them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear 
at such a time, so one at this time appeared claiming to 
be that Messiah; that he was rejected by this nation, but 
received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of pro- 
phecy, but of miracles; that the religion he taught sup- 
ported itself under the greatest difficulties, gained ground, 
and at length became the religion of the world; that in 
the mean time the Jewish polity was utterly destroyed, 
and the nation dispersed over the face of the earth; that 
notwithstanding this, they have remained a distinct nume- 
rous people for so many centuries, even to this day; which 
not only appears to be the express completion of several 
prophecies concerning them, but also renders it, as one 
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may speak, a visible and easy possibility that the promises 
made to them as a nation, may yet be fulfilled. And to 
these acknowledged truths, let the person we have been 
supposing add, as I think he ought, whether every one 
will allow it or no, the obvious appearances which there 
are, of the state of the world, in other respects besides what 
relates to the Jews, and of the Christian church, having so 
long answered, and still answering, to the prophetic history. 
Suppose, I say, these facts set over against the things 
before mentioned out of the Scripture, and seriously com- 
pared with them; the joint view of both together must, I 
think, appear of very great weight to a considerate reason- 
able person: of much greater indeed, upon having them 
first laid before him, than is easy for us, who are so fami- 
liarized to them, to conceive, without some particular 
attention for that purpose. 

All these things, and the several particulars contained 
under them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly 
examined into; that the weight of each may be judged of, 
upon such examination, and such conclusion drawn as 
results from their united force’. But this has not been 
attempted here. I have gone no further than to show, 
that the general imperfect view of them now given, the 
confessed historical evidence for miracles, and the many 
obvious appearing completions of prophecy, together with 
the collateral things’ here mentioned, and there are several 
others of the like sort; that all this together, which, being 

1 We may thus sum up the concluding observations on this view of the 
direct and collateral evidence for Christianity, taken together as one argu- 
ment. 

1. Each particular should be weighed separately, and the conclusion 
drawn from their united force. 

2. The whole evidence, viewed collectively, must be acknowledged by 
unbelievers to prove something more than human, 

8. The high degree of proof resulting from a joint review of the several 
particulars should be noticed, for they not only increase it, but multiply it. 

4, A mistake on the side of rejecting Christianity is much more dangerous 
than a mistake on the other side; and it is right to choose the safer 

e, 
are The truth of Christianity depends on all the evidence taken together. 
In other words, Christianity is true, unless the whole series of facts, and 
each particular fact, can be reasonably supposed accidental.—Hd, 

2 All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not reducible 
to the head of certain miracles, or determinate completions of prophecy. See 
p- 275. 
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fact, must be acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real 
evidence of somewhat more than human in this matter: 
evidence much more important than careless men, who 
_ have been accustomed only to transient and partial views of 
it, can imagine; and indeed abundantly snfficient to act 
upon. And these things, I apprehend, must be acknow- 
ledged by unbelievers. For though they may say, that the 
historical evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, is not sufficient to convince them that such 
miracles were really wrought: they cannot deny, that there 
is such historical evidence, it being a known matter of fact 
that there is. They may say, the conformity between the 
prophecies and events is by accident: but there are many 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be denied. 
They may say, with regard to such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 
without meaning, will have a meaning found in them by 
fanciful people: and that such as are fanciful in any one 
certain way, will make out a thousand coincidences, which 
seem to favour their peculiar follies. Men, I say, may talk 
thus: but no one who is serious, can possibly think these 
things to be nothing, if he considers the importance of 
collateral things, and even of lesser circumstances, in the 
evidence of probability, as distinguished in nature, from the 
evidence of demonstration. In many cases indeed it seems 
to require the truest judgment, to determine with exactness 
the weight of circumstantial evidence: but it is very often 
altogether as convincing as that which is the most express 
and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity, con- 
sidered as making one argument, may also serve to recom- 
mend to serious persons, to set down everything which they 
think may be of any real weight at all in proof of it, and 
particularly the many seeming completions of prophecy: 
and they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by 
which we judge of probable evidence in common matters, 
“they amount to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a 
joint review, than could be supposed upon considering them 
separately, at different times; how strong soever the proof 
might before appear to them, upon such separate views of 
it. For probable proofs, by being added, not. only increase 
the evidence, but multiply it. Nor should I dissuade any 
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one from setting down, what he thought made for the con- 
trary side. But then it is to be remembered, not in order 
to influence his judgment’, but his practice, that a mistake 
on one side may be, im its consequences, much mere dan- 
gerous than a mistake on the other. And what course is 
most safe, and what most dangerous, is a consideration 
thought very material, when we deliberate, not concerning 
events, but concerning conduct in our temporal affairs. To 
be influenced by this consideration in our judgment, to 
believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much prejudice as 
anything whatever. And, like other prejudices, it operates 
contrary ways in different men; for some are inclined to 
believe what they hope, and others what they fear. And it 
is manifest unreasonableness to apply to men’s passions in 
order to gain their assent. But in deliberations concerning 
conduct, there is nothing which reason more requires to be 
taken into the account, than the importance of it. For, 
suppose it doubtful, what would be the consequence of act- 
ing in this, or in a contrary manner: still, that taking one 
side could be attended with little or no bad consequence, 
and taking the other might be attended with the greatest, 
must appear, to unprejudiced reason, of the highest moment 
towards determining how we are to act. But the truth of 
our religion, like the truth of common matters, is to be 
judged of by all the evidence taken together. And unless 
the whole series of things which may be alleged in this 
argument, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably 
be supposed to have been by accident (for here the stress of 
the argument for Christianity lies); then is the truth of it 
proved; in like manner, as if in any common case, nume- 
rous events acknowledged, were to be alleged in proof of 
any other event disputed; the truth of the disputed event 
would be proved, not only if any one of the acknowledged 
ones did of itself clearly imply it, but, though no one of 


1 Thus, though it is absurd to talk of the greater merit of assent upon 
little or no evidence, than upon demonstration, yet the strict discharge of 
our duty with less sensible evidence does imply in it a better character than 
the same diligence in the discharge of it upon more sensible evidence. This 
fully accounts for and explains that assertion of our Saviour,— Blessed wre 
they that have not seen and yet have believed ”—have become Christians, and 
believed the gospel, upon less sensible evidence than that which Thomas, to 
whom he is speaking, insisted upon.—Butler’s Sermon on the Ignorance 
of Man. (Ed.) 
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them singly did so, if the whole of the acknowledged events 
taken together could not in reason be supposed to have 
happened, unless the disputed one were true’. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of this 
-evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a 
short and lively manner, that such and such things are 
liable to ‘objection, that this and another thing is of little 
weight in itself; but impossible to show, in lke manner, 
the united force of the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, that there 
is no presumption against a revelation as miraculous; that 
the general scheme of Christianity, and the principal parts 
of it, are conformable to the experienced constitution of 
things, and the whole perfectly credible: so the account 
now given of the positive evidence for it shows, that this 
evidence is such, as, from the nature of it, cannot be 
destroyed, though it should be lessened. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE AGAINST ARGUING 
FROM THE ANALOGY OF NATURE, TO RELIGION. 


Ir every one would consider, with such attention as they are 
bound, even in point of morality, to consider, what they 


1 The evidences of religion being so exceedingly dissimilar are highly 
characteristic of its truth. If man’s contrivance or if the favour of acci- 
dents could have given to Christianity any of its apparent testimonies— 
either its miracles or its prophecy, its morals or its propagation, or, if I may 
so speak, its Founder—there could be no room to believe, nor even to imagine, 
that all these appearanees of great credibility would be united together by 
any such causes. If a successful craft could have contrived its public 
miracles, or so much as the pretence of them, it required another reach of 
craft and new resources to provide and adapt its prophecies to the same ob- 
ject. Further, it demanded, not only a different art, but a totally opposite 
character, to conceive and promulgate its admirable morals. Again, the 
achievement of its propagation in defiance of the powers and terrors of the 
world—but the hypothesis sinks under its incredibility. For each of these 
suppositions of contrivance being arbitrary, as it certainly is, and unsupported. 
the climax of them is an extravagance; and if the imbecility of art is 
foiled in the hypothesis, then combinations of accident are too yain to be 
thought of— Davison on Prophecy. (Ed.) 
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judge and give characters of; the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to be expected; for some we find do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they write 
against: since this treatise, in common with most others, 
lies open to objections, which may appear very material to 
thoughtful men at first sight; and, besides that, seems 
peculiarly liable to the objections of such as can judge with- 
out thinking, and of such as can censure without judging ; 
it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these objections 
which occur to me, and consider them to their hands. And 
they are such as these: 

“That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation 
by saying, that there are the same in natural religion ; when 
what is wanting is to clear both of them of these their 
common, as well as other their respective, difficulties: but 
that it is a strange way indeed of convincing men of the 
’ obligations of religion, to show them, that they have as 
little reason for their worldly pursuits: and a strange way 
of vindicating the justice and goodness of the Author of 
Nature, and of removing the objections against both, to 
which the system of religion lies open, to show, that the 
like objections lie against natural providence; a way of 
answering objections against religion, without so much as 
pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the. parti- 
cular things in it objected against, are reasonable—especially, 
perhaps some may be inattentive enough to add, Must this 
be thought strange, when it is confessed that analogy is no 
answer to such objections: that when this sort of reasoning 
is carried to the utmost length it can be imagined capable 
of, it will yet leave the mind in a very unsatisfied state ; and 
that it must be unaccountable ignorance of mankind, to 
imagine they will be prevailed with to forego their present 
interests and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon 
doubtful evidence.” 

Now, as “plausible as this way of talking may appear, 
that appearance will be found in a great measure owing to 
half views, which show but part of an object, yet show that 
indistinctly, and to undeterminate language. By these 
means weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous 
men, by themselves, And even those, who are serious and 
considerate, cannot always readily disentangle, and at once 
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clearly see through the perplexities, im which subjects them- 
selves are involved; and which are heightened by the 
deficiencies and the abuse of words. ‘To this latter sort of 
persons, the following reply to each part of this objection 
severally, may be of some assistance; as it may also tend @ 
little to stop and silence others. 

First. The thing wanted, 7. e., what men require, is to have 
all difficulties cleared’. And this is, or, atleast for anything 
we know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring 
to comprehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of 
Providence from everlasting to everlasting. But it hath 
always been allowed to argue from what is acknowledged, to 
what is disputed. And it is in no other sense a poor thing 
to argue from natural religion to revealed, in the manner 
found fault with, than it is to argue in numberless other 
ways of probable deduction and inference, in matters of 
conduct, which we are continually reduced to the necessity 
of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied, I fear as 
properly, to great part or the whole of human life, as it is to 
the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not a poor 
thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in the cure 
of diseases, as even the most eminent have? To act upon 
conjecture and guess, where the life of man is concerned ? 
Undoubtedly it is: but not in comparison of having no: 
skill at all in that useful art, and being obliged to act 
wholly in the dark. 

Further: since itis as unreasonable, as it is common, to: 
urge objections against revelation, which are of equal weight 
against natural religion ; and those who do this, if they are 
not. confused themselves, deal unfairly with others, in 
making it seem, that they are arguing only against. reve- 
lation, or particular doctrines of it, when in reality they are 


1 This is a natural desire, but it partakes of the character of pride, and 
is the direct opposite to the spirit of faith. It is of the very essence of 
faith that it is concerned with the unseen ; and if everything which concerns 
the scheme of God’s revelations were reduced to the level of our reason, 
there could be no such a virtue as faith. This infidel spirit it is the design 
of God to check and control by giving man just so much insight into his 
counsels as may serve to awaken his interest’ in them, and not too much to- 
supersede the necessity of exercising faith. It was this desire of being wise 
about what is given which led to the fall of the angels, and constituted a part 
of the sin of Adam. Butler, it will be observed, here speaks of this spirit 
of infidelity im terms not only of censure, but of contempt.—Zd. 
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arguing against moral providence; it is a thing of conse- 
quence to show, that such objections are as much levelled 
against natural religion, as against revealed. And objec- 
tions, which are equally applicable to both, are properly 
speaking answered, by its being shown that they are so, 
provided the former be admitted to be true'. And without 
taking in the consideration how distinctly this is admitted, 
it is plamly very material to observe, that as the things 
objected against in natural religion are of the same kind 
with what is certain matter of experience in the course of 
providence, and in the information which God affords us 
concerning our temporal interest under his government; so 
the objections against the system of Christianity, and the 
evidence of it, are of the very same kind with those which 
are made against the system and evidence of natural religion. 
However, the reader upon review may see, that most of the 
analogies insisted upon, even in the latter part of this 
treatise, do not necessarily require to haye more taken for 
granted than is in the former; that there is an Author of 
Nature, or natural Governor of the world ; and Christianity 
is vindicated, not, from its analogy to natural religion, but 
chiefly from its analogy to the experienced constitution of 
nature. 

Secondly. Religion is a practical thing, and consists m 
such a determinate course of life, as being what, there is 
reason to think, is commanded by the Author of Nature, and 
will, upon the whole, be our happiness under his govern- 
ment. Now if men ean be convinced that they have the 
like reason to believe this, as to believe that taking care of 
their temporal affairs will be to their advantage ; such con- 
viction cannot but be an argument to them for the practice 
of religion. And if there be really any reason for believing 
one of these, and endeavouring to preserve life, and secure 
ourselves the necessaries and conveniences of it, then there 
is reason also for believing the other, and endeavouring to 
secure the interest it proposes to us. And if the interest, 
which religion proposes to us, be infinitely greater than our 
whole temporal interest ; then there must be proportionably 


1 It ¢s of consequence to show that objections which lie against revealed 
religion lie equally against natural religion, provided that the truth of the 
natural religion be admitted. For in that case any plain person may see 
that revealed religion is not affected by any such objections.—Zd. 
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greater reason for endeavouring to secure one, than the 
other; since, by the supposition, the probability of our 
securing one is equal to the probability of our securing the 
other. This seems plainly unanswerable; and has a 
tendency to influence fair minds, who consider what our 
condition really is, or upon what evidence we are naturally 
appointed to act; and who are disposed to acquiesce in the 
terms upon which we live, and attend to and follow that 
practical instruction, whatever it be, which is afforded us. 
But the chief and proper force of the argument referred 
to in the objection, lies in another place. For, it is said 
that the proof of religion is involved in such inextricable 
difficulties, as to render it doubtful; and that it cannot be 
supposed, that, if it were true, it would be left upon doubt- 
ful evidence. Here then, over and above the force of each 
particular difficulty or objection, these difficulties and 
objections taken together are turned into a positive argu- 
ment against the truth of religion, which argument would 
stand thus. If religion were true, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to objections to the degree in which it 
is': therefore that it is thus left, not only renders the 
evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in proportion to 
the weight of such objections; but also shows it to be false, 
or is a general presumption of its being so. Now the ob- 
servation, that, from the natural constitution and course of 
things, we must in our temporal concerns, almost con- 
tinually, and in matters of great consequence, act upon 
evidence of a like kind and degree to the evidence of re- 
ligion, is an answer to this argument ; because it shows, that 
it is according to the conduct and character of the Author of 
Nature to appoint we should act upon evidence like to that, 
which this argument presumes he cannot be supposed to 
appoint we should act upon : it is an instance, a general one, 
made up of numerous particular ones, of somewhat in his 
dealing with us, similar to what is said to be incredible. 
And as the force of this answer lies merely in the parallel, 
which there is between the evidence for religion and for 
our temporal conduct; the answer is equally just and con- 


1 The objection, stated briefly, is this:—It is incredible that God should 
have given us only doubtful evidence for religion. Our answer is, that he 
has given us only doubtful evidence for our worldly pursuits. And if so, 
it is not incredible that he should do the same in regard to religion.— Hd, 
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clusive, whether the parallel be made out, by showing the 
evidence of the former to be higher, or the evidence of the 
latter to be lower. 

Thirdly. The design of this treatise is not to vindicate 
the character of God, but to show the obligations of men: 
it is not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs 
to us to do’. These are two subjects, and ought not to be 
confounded. And though they may at length run up into 
each other, yet observations may immediately tend to make 
out the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate con- 
nection, to the purpose of the former; which is less our 
concern, than many seem to think. For, first, it is not 
necessary we should justify the dispensations of Providence 
against objections, any farther than to show, that the things 
objected against may, for aught we know, be consistent 
with justice and goodness. Suppose then, that there are 
things in the system of this world, and plan of Providence 
relating to it, which taken alone would be unjust: yet it 
has been shown unanswerably, that if we could take in the 
reference, which these things may have to other things 
present, past, and to come; to the whole scheme, which 
the things objected against are parts of; these very things 
might, for aught we know, be found to be, not only con- 
sistent with justice, but instances of it. Indeed it has 
been shown, by the analogy of what we see, not only pos- 
sible that this may be the case, but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from such things, are answered, 
and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion makes its 
vindication necessary. Hence it appears, secondly, that 
objections against the divine justice and goodness are not 
endeavoured to be removed, by showing that the like 
objections, allowed to be really conclusive, lie against 
natural providence: but those objections being supposed 
and shown not to be conclusive, the things objected against, 
considered as matters of fact, are farther shown to be cre- 
dible, from their conformity to the constitution of nature ; 
for instance, that God will reward and punish men for their 

1 Analogical evidence is generally more successful in silencing objections 
than in evincing truth. Though it rarely refutes, it frequently repels refu- 
tation ; like those weapons, which, though they cannot kill the enemy, ward 
off his blows.—Dr. Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. We may observe 
that Butler never intended to do more than to “silence objections” in his 
Analogy.—Zd. 
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actions hereafter, from the observation, that he does re- 
ward and punish them for their actions here. And this, 1 
apprehend, is of weight. And.I add, thirdly, it would be: 
of weight, even though those objections were not answered. 
For, there being the proof of religion above set down; and 
religion implying several facts; for instanee again, the fact 
last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men for 
their actions hereafter; the observation, that his present 
method of government is by rewards and punishments, 
shows that future fact not to be incredible: whatever ob- 
jections men may think they have against it, as unjust or 
unmerciful, according to their notions of justice and mercy ; 
or as improbable from their belief of necessity. I say, as 
improbable: for it is evident no objection against it, as unjust, 
can be urged from necessity; since this notion as much 
destroys injustice, as it does justice. Then, fourthly, 
though objections against the reasonableness of the system 
of religion cannot indeed be answered without entering 
into consideration of its reasonableness; yet objections 
against the credibility or truth of it may. Because the 
system of it is reducible into what is properly matter of 
fact: and the truth, the probable truth, of facts, may be 
shown without consideration of their reasonableness. Nor 
is it necessary, though, in some cases and respects, it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, to give a 
proof of the reasonableness of every precept enjoined us, 
and of every particular dispensation of Providence, which 
comes into the system of religion. Indeed the more 
thoroughly a person of a right disposition is convinced of 
the perfection of the divine nature and conduct, the farther 
he will advance towards that perfection of religion, which 
St. John! speaks of. Butthe general obligations of religion 
are fully made out, by proving the reasonableness of the 
practice of it. And that the practice of religion 7s reason- 
able, may be shown, though no more could be proved, than 
that the system of it may be so, for aught we know to the 
contrary: and even without entermg into the distinct con- 
sideration of this. And from hence, fifthly, it is easy to 
see, that though the analogy of nature is not an immediate 
answer to objections against the wisdom, the justice, or 
goodness, of any doctrine or precept of religion ; yet it may 
1 1 John iy. 18. 
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be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to what is really 
intended by such objections; which is, to show that the 
things objected against are incredible. 

Fourthly. It is most readily acknowledged, that the fore- 
going treatise is by no means satisfactory’; very far indeed 
from it: but so would any natural institution of life appear, 
if reduced into a system, together with its evidence. 
Leaving religion out of the case, men are divided in their 
opinions, whether our pleasures overbalance our pains: 
and whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. 
And were all such controversies settled, which perhaps, in 
speculation, would be found involved in great difficulties ; 
and were it determined upon the evidence of reason, as 
nature has determined it to our hands, that life is to be 
preserved, yet still, the rules which God has been pleased 
to afford us, for escaping the miseries of it, and obtaining 
its satisfactions, the rules, for instance, of preserving health, 
and recovering it when lost, are not only fallible and pre- 
carious, but very far from being exact. Nor are we in- 
formed by nature, in future contingencies and accidents, so 
as to render it at all certain, what is the best method of 
managing our affairs. What will be the success of our 
temporal pursuits, in the common sense of the word 
Success, is highly doubtful. And what will be the success 
of them in the proper sense of the word, ¢. ¢., what happi- 
ness or enjoyment we shall obtain by them, is doubtful in 
a much higher degree. Indeed the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, in 
the daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet men 
do not throw away life, or disregard the interests of it, upon 
account of this doubtfulness. The evidence of religion, 
then, being admitted real, those who object against it as 
not satisfactory, 1. e., as not being what they wish it, plainly 
forget the very condition of our being: for satisfaction, in 
this sense, does not belong to such a creature as man. 
And, which is more material, they forget. also the very 
nature of religion. For, religion presupposes, in all those 
who will embrace it, a certain degree of integrity and 


1 Objections against the credibility of a system may be answered without 
considering its reasonableness ; for the system of religion consists of matters 
of fact; and credibility depends on these facts, not on our preconceived 
notions of what is reasonable.—Zd. 
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honesty; which it was intended to try whether men have 
or not, and to exercise in such as have it, in order to its 
improvement. Religion presupposes this as much, and in 
the same sense, as speaking to a man presupposes he 
understands the language in which you speak; or as warn- 
ing a man of any danger presupposes that he hath 
such a regard to himself as that he will endeavour to 
avoid it. And therefore the question is not at all, Whether 
the evidence of religion be satisfactory; but Whether it be, 
in reason, sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue, 
which it presupposes. . Now the evidence of it is fully 
sufficient for all those purposes of probation, how far soever 
it is from being satisfactory, as to the purposes of curiosity, 
or any other: and, indeed, it answers the purposes of the 
former in several respects, which it would not do, if it were 
as overbearing as is required. One might add further; 
that whether the motives or the evidence for any course of 
action be satisfactory, meaning here, by that word, what 
satishes a man, that such a course of action will in event 
be for his good; this need never be, and I think, strictly 
speaking, never is, the practical question in common matters. 
But the practical question in all cases is, Whether the evi- 
dence for a course of action be such as, taking in all circum- 
stances, makes the faculty within us, which is the guide and 
judge of conduct’, determine that course of action to be 
prudent. Indeed, satisfaction that it will be for our interest 
or happiness, abundantly determines an action to be 
prudent: but evidence almost infinitely lower than this, 
determines actions to be so too; even in the conduct of 
every day. ; 

Frifthly. As to the objection concerning the influence 
which this argument, or any part of it, may, or may not 
be expected to have upon men; I observe, as above, that 
religion being intended for a trial and exercise of the 
morality of every person’s character, who is a subject of 
it; and there being, as I have shown, such evidence for it, 
as is sufficient, in reason, to influence men to embrace it: 
to object, that it is not to be imagined mankind will be 
influenced by such evidence, is nothing to the purpose of 
the foregoing treatise. For the purpose of it is not to 
inquire, what sort of creatures mankind are; but what the 

1 See Dissert. II. 
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light and knowledge, which is afforded them, requires they 
should be: to show how, in reason, they ought to behave ; 
not how, in fact, they will behave. This depends upon 
themselves, and is their own concern; the personal concern 
of each man in particular. And how little regard the 
generality have to it, experience indeed does too fully 
show. But religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its end upon all persons, to whom it has been proposed 
with evidence sufficient in reason to influence their practice : 
for by this means they have been put into a state of pro- 
bation; let them behave as they will in it. And thus, not 
only revelation, but reason also, teaches us, that by the 
evidence of religion being laid before men, the designs of 
Providence are carrying on, not only with regard to those 
who will, but: likewise with regard to those who will not, 
be influenced by it. However, lastly, the objection here 
referred to, allows the things insisted upon in this treatise 
to be of some weight; and if so, it may be hoped it will 
have some influence. And if there be a probability that 
it will have any at all, there is the same reason in kind, 
though not in degree, to lay it before men, as there would 
be, if it were likely to have a greater influence. 

And further, I desire it may be considered, with respect 
to the whole of the foregoing objections’, that in this 
treatise I have argued upon the principles of others”, not-“ 
my own; and have omitted what I think true, and of the 
utmost importance, because by others thought unintelli- 
gible, or not true. Thus I have argued upon the principles 
of the Fatalists, which I do not believe; and have omitted 
a thing of the utmost importance which I do believe’, 


‘1 With reference to the whole of these objections, Butler observes, con- 
cerning the argument of the treatise, (1) that the argument proceeds not 
upon his own principles, but upon those of others, 7, ¢,, that he allows those 
principles for the sake of argument to be true; and (2) that, the two ab- 
stract principles of liberty and moral fitness being omitted, religion can only 
be considered as a matter of fact, as is here done.—(W.) 

2 By arguing upon the principles of others, the reader will observe is 
meant, not proving anything from those principles, but notwithstanding 
them. Thus religion is proved, not from the opinion of necessity, which is 
absurd, but notwithstanding or even though that opinion were admitted to be 
true. 

5 Bishop Butler throughout the present work has only considered the 
moral difference by which yirtue and vice, as such, are approved and dis- 
approved, Dr, Samuel Clarke has demonstrated (vide his Sermons at 
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the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to all will 
whatever; which I apprehend as certainly to determine 
the Divine conduct, as speculative truth and falsehood 
necessarily determine the Divine judgment. Indeed, the 
principle of liberty, and that of moral fitness, so force 
themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as 
well as moderns, have formed their language upon it. 
And probably it may appear in mine: though I have 
endeavoured to avoid it; and, in order to avoid it, have 
sometimes been obliged to express myself in a manner, 
which will appear strange to such as do not observe the 
reason for it: but the general argument here pursued does 
not at all suppose, or proceed upon these principles. 
Now, these two abstract principles of liberty and moral 
fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
other view than merely as a question of fact: and in. this 
view it is here considered. It is obvious, that Christianity, 
and the proof of it, are both historical. And even natural 
religion is, properly, a matter of fact. For, that there is a 
righteous Governor of the world, is so: and this propo- 
sition contains the general system of natural religion. But 
then, several abstract truths, and in particular those two 
principles, are usually taken into consideration in the proof 
of it: whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of 
fact. To explain this: that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones, is an abstract truth: but that 
they appear so to our mind, is only a matter of fact. And 
this last must have been admitted, if anything was, b 

those ancient sceptics, who would not have admitted the 
former: but pretended to doubt, Whether there were any 
such thing as truth, or Whether we could certainly depend 
upon our faculties of understanding for the knowledge of 
it any case. So likewise, that there is, in the nature of 
things, an original standard of right and wrong in actions, 
independent upon all will, but which unalterably determines 
the will of God, to exercise that moral government over 
the world, which religion teaches, 7. ¢., finally and upon the 


Boyle’s Lectures) that there are essential differences in the qualities of 
human actions established in nature, and this natwral difference of things 
prior to, and independent of all will, creates a natural Frrnuss in the agent 
to act agreeably to it. It is obvious that the introduction of this principle 
would materially confirm Bishop Butler's arguments,—Ed. 
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whole to reward and punish men respectively as they act 
right or wrong; this assertion contains an abstract truth, 
as well as matter of fact. But suppose, in the present 
state, every man, without exception, was rewarded and 
punished, in exact proportion as he followed or transgressed 
that sense of right and wrong, which God has implanted 
in the nature of every man: this would not be at all an 
abstract truth, but only a matter of fact. And though this 
fact were acknowledged by every one; yet the very same 
difficulties might be raised as are now, concerning the 
abstract questions of liberty and moral fitness: and we 
should have a proof, even the certain one of experience, 
that the government of the world was perfectly moral, 
without taking in the consideration of those questions: 
and this proof would remain, in what way soever they 
were determined. And thus, God having given mankind 
a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and which 
naturally approves some actions as right, and of good 
desert, and condemns others as wrong, and of ill desert; 
that he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former 
and punish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract 
truth, but of what is as mere a fact, as his doing so at 
present would be. This future fact I have not, mdeed, 
proved with the force with which it might be proved, from 
the principles of liberty and moral fitness; but without 
them have given a really conclusive practical proof of it, 
which is greatly strengthened by the general analogy of 
nature: a proof easily cavilled at, easily shown not to be 
demonstrative, for it is not offered as such; but impossible, 
I think, to be evaded, or answered. And thus the obliga- 
tions of religion are made out, exclusively of the questions 
concerning liberty and moral fitness ; which have been per- 
plexed with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as every- 
thing may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion upon the proof arising out of the two last- 
mentioned principles, an additional proof and a confirma- 
tion of it: to such as do not admit those principles, an 
original proof of it!, and a confirmation of that proof. 
Those who believe will here find the scheme of Chris- 

1 P. 169, 
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tianity cleared of objections, and the evidence of it ina 
peculiar manner strengthened: those who do not believe, 
will at least be shown the absurdity of all attempts to 
prove Christianity false, the plain undoubted credibility of 
it; and, I hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think, 
that analogy, as here urged, has too great stress laid upon 
it; and ridicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to 
show the argument from it in a disadvantageous light ; yet 
there can be no question, but that it is areal one. For 
religion, both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts; analogy, being a confirmation of all facts to which 
it can be applied, as it is the only proof of most, cannot 
but be admitted by every one to be a material thing, and 
truly of weight on the side of religion, both natural and 
revealed: and it ought to be particularly regarded by such 
as profess to follow nature, and to be less satisfied with 
abstract reasonings. 


CONCLUSION. 


WHATEVER account may be given of the strange inattention 
and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter of 
such importance as Religion; it would, before experience, 
be incredible, that there should be the like disregard in those, 
who have had the moral system of the world laid before 
them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated upon 
them : because this moral system carries in it a good degree 
of evidence for its truth, upon its being. barely proposed to 
our thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings 
and distinctions, to convince an unprejudiced understanding, 
that there is a God who made and governs the world, and 
will judge it in righteousness; though they may be neces- 
sary to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are 
raised: when the very meaning of those words, which 
express most intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, 
is pretended to be uncertain; and the clear truth of the 
thing itself is obscured by the intricacies of speculation. 
But to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand in- 
stances of design cannot but prove a designer. And it is 
intuitively manifest, that creatures ought to live under a 
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dutiful sense of their Maker; and that justice and charity 
must be his laws, to creatures whom he has made social, 
and placed in society. Indeed the truth of revealed re- 
ligion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, but requires 
external proof, in order to its being received. Yet inatten- 
tion, among us, to revealed religion, will be found to imply 
the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as inattention 
to natural religion; because, when both are laid before us, 
in the manner they are in Christian countries of liberty, 
our obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace both 
upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the same 
nature. For revelation claims to be the voice of God: and 
our obligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in all 
ceases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclusive, 
upon thorough consideration of it; so it offers itself to us 
with manifest obvious appearances of having something 
more than human in it, and therefore in all reason requires 
to have its claims most seriously examined into. It is to be 
added, that though light and knowledge, in what manner so- 
eyer afforded us, is equally from God; yet a miraculous reve- 
lation has a peculiar tendency, from the first principles of our 
nature, to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reve- 
rence and awe: and this is a peculiar obligation to attend 
to what claims to be so with such appearances of truth. 
It is therefore most certain, that our obligations to inquire 
seriously into the evidence of Christianity, and, upon suppo- 
sition of its truth, to embrace it, are of the utmost impor- 
tance, and moral in the highest and most proper sense. 
Let us then suppose, that the evidence of religion in gene- 
ral, and of Christianity, has been seriously inquired into, 
by all reasonable men among us. Yet we find many pro- 
fessedly to reject both, upon speculative principles of infi- 
delity. And all of them do not content themselves with a 
bare neglect of religion, and enjoying their imaginary 
freedom from its restraints. Some go much beyond this. 
They deride God’s moral government over the world. 
They renounce his protection, and defy his justice. They 
ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the author 
of it; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn and con- 
tempt of revelation. This amounts to an active setting 
themselves against religion ; to what may be considered as 
a positive principle of irreligion ; which they cultivate within 
iy 
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themselves, and, whether they intend this effect or not, 
render habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. 
And others who are not chargeable with all this profligate- 
ness, yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as if disco- 
vered to be groundless. Now admitting, which is the sup- 
position we go upon, that these persons act upon what 
they think principles of reason, and otherwise they are not 
to be argued with ; it is really inconceivable, that they should 
imagine they clearly see the whole evidence of it, considered 
in itself, to be nothing at all: nor do they pretend this. 
They are far indeed from having a just notion of its evi- 
dence: but they would not say its evidence was nothing, 
if they thought the system of it, with all its circumstanees, 
were credible, like other matters of science or history. So 
that their manner of treating it must proceed, either from 
such kind of objections against all religion, as have been 
answered or obviated in the former part of this treatise; or 
else from objections and difficulties, supposed more pecu- 
liar to Christianity. Thus, they entertain prejudices against 
the whole notion of a revelation, and miraculous interposi- 
tions. They find thimgs in Scripture, whether in inciden- 
tal passages, or in the general scheme of it, which appear 
to them unreasonable. They take for granted, that if 
Christianity were true, the light of it must have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather 
overbearing: that it must and would have been, in some 
way, otherwise put and left, than it is. Now this is not 
imagining they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or 
inconsiderable ; but quite another thing. It is being forti- 
fied against the evidence, in some degree acknowledged, 
by thinking they see the system of Christianity, or some- 
what which appears to them necessarily connected with it, 
to be ineredible or false; fortified against that evidence, 
which, might otherwise, make great impression upon them. 
Or lastly, if any of these persons are, upon the whole, in 
doubt concerning the truth of Christianity ; their behaviour 
seems owing to their taking for granted, through strange 
inattention, that such doubting is, in a manner, the same 
thing as being certain against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion concern- 
ing religion, the foregoing treatise is adapted. For, all the 
general objections against the moral system of nature havy- 
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ing been obviated, it is shown, that there is not any peculiar 
presumption at all against Christianity, either considered 
as not discoverable by reason, or as unlike to’what is so 
discovered; nor any worth mentioning against it as mi- 
raculous, if any at all; none, certainly, which can render 
it in the least incredible. It is shown, that, upon suppo- 
sition of a divine revelation, the analogy of nature renders 
it beforehand highly credibie, I think probable, that many 
things im it must appear lable to great objections; and 
that we must be incompetent judges of it, to a great de- 
gree. This observation is, I think, unquestionably true, 
and of the very utmost importance: but it is urged, as I 
hope it will be understood, with great caution of not vili- 
fying the faculty of reason, which is the candle of the Lord 
within us'; though it can afford no light, where it does not 
shine; nor judge, where it has no principles to judge 
upon. The objections here spoken of, being first an- 
swered in the view of objections against Christianity as 
a matter of fact, are in the next place considered as urged 
more immediately against the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness of the Christian dispensation. And it is fully made 
out, that they admit of exactly the like answer, in every 
respect, to what the like objections against the constitution 
of nature admit of: that, as partial views give the appear- 
ance of wrong to things, which, upon further consideration 
and knowledge of their relations to other things, are found 
just and good; so it is perfectly credible, that the things 
objected against the wisdom and goodness of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, may be rendered instances of wisdom 
and goodness, by their reference to other things beyond 
our view: because Christianity is a scheme as much above 
our comprehension, as that of nature; and like that, a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, and which, as is most credible, may be carried on 
by general laws. And it ought to be attended to, that this 
is not an answer taken merely or chiefly from our igno- 
rance; but from somewhat positive, which our observation 
shows us. For, to like objections, the like answer is ex- 
perienced to be just, in numberless parallel cases. The 
objections against the Christian dispensation, and the 
method by which it is carried on, having been thus ob- 
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viated, in general and together; the chief of them are 
considered distinctly, and the particular things objected 
to are shown credible, by their perfect analogy, each apart, 
to the constitution of nature. Thus, if man be fallen from 
his primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wisdom 
and power engages in accomplishing our recovery: it were 
to have been expected, it is said, that this should have 
been effected at once; and not by such a long series of 
means, and such a various economy of persons and things; 
one dispensation preparatory to another, this to a further 
one, and so on through an indefinite number of ages, be- 
fore the end of the scheme proposed can be completely 
accomplished; a scheme conducted by infinite wisdom, 
and executed by almighty power. But now, on the con- 
trary, our finding that everything in the constitution and 
course of nature is thus carried on, shows such expec- 
tations concerning revelation to be highly unreasonable ; 
and is a satisfactory answer to them, when urged as ob- 
jections against the credibility, that the great scheme of 
Providence in the redemption of the world may be of this 
kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. As to the 
particular method of our redemption, the appointment of 
a Mediator between God and man: this has been shown 
to be most obviously analogous to the general conduct of 
nature, 7. e., the God of nature, in appointing others to be 
the instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
daily course of providence. The condition of this world, 
which the doctrine of our redemption by Christ presup 
poses, so much falls in with natural appearances, that 
heathen moralists inferred it from those appearances: in- 
ferred, that human nature was fallen from its original 
rectitude, and in consequence of this, degraded from its 
primitive happiness. Or, however this opinion came into 
the world, these appearances must have kept up the tra- 
dition, and confirmed the belief of it. And as it was the 
general opinion under the light of nature, that repentance 
and reformation, alone and by itself, was not sufficient to 
do away sin, and procure a full remission of the penalties 
annexed to it; and as the reason of the thing does not at 
all lead to any such conclusion; so every day’s experience 
shows us, that reformation is not, in any sort, sufficient to 
prevent the present disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
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the natural course of things, God has annexed to folly and 
extravagance. Yet there may be ground to think, that the 
punishments, which, by the general laws of divine govern- 
ment, are annexed to vice, may be prevented: that pro- 
vision may have been, even originally, made, that they 
should be prevented by some means or other, though they 
could not by reformation alone. For we have daily in- 
stances of such mercy, in the general conduct of nature: 
compassion provided for misery’, medicines for diseases, 
friends against enemies. There is provision made, in the 
original constitution of the world, that much of the natural 
bad consequences of our follies, which persons themselves 
alone cannot prevent, may be prevented by the assistance 
of others; assistance, which nature enables, and disposes, 
and appoints them to afford. By a method of goodness 
analogous to this, when the world lay in wickedness, and 
consequently in ruin, God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, to save it: and he being made perfect by 
suffering, became the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him*. Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would 
lead us to think, in particular, that the interposition of 
Christ, in the manner in which he did interpose, would 
be of that efficacy for recovery of the world, which the 
Scripture teaches us it was: but neither would reason nor 
analogy lead us to think, that other particular means would 
be of the efficacy, which experience shows they are, in 
numberless instances. And therefore, as the case before 
us does not admit of experience; so, that neither reason 
nor analogy can show how, or in what particular way, the 
interposition of Christ, as revealed in Scripture, is of that 
efficacy, which it is there represented to be; this is no 
kind nor degree of presumption against its being really of 
that efficacy. Further, the objections against Christianity, 
from the light of it not being universal, nor its evidence so 
strong as might possibly be given us, have been answered 
by the general analogy of nature. That God has made 
such variety of creatures, is indeed an answer to the for- 
mer: but that he dispenses his gifts in such variety, both 
of degrees and kinds, amongst creatures of the same spe- 
cies, and even to the same individuals at different times; 
is a more obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far 
1 Serm. at the Rolls, p. 106. 2 John iii. 16; Heb. v. 9. 
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from being the method of Providence in other cases, to 
afford us such overbearing evidence, as some require in 
proof of Christianity; that, on the contrary, the evidence 
upon which we are naturally appointed to act in common 
matters, throughout a very great part of life, is doubtful in 
a high degree. And admitting the fact, that God has af- 
forded to some no more than doubtful evidence of religion ; 
the same account may be given of it, as of difficulties and 
temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not im- 
possible, surely, that this alleged doubtfulmess may be 
men’s own fault; it deserves their most serious consider- 
ation, whether it be not so. However, it is certain, that 
doubting implies a degree of evidence for that of which we 
doubt: and that this degree of evidence as really lays us 
under obligations as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole, then, of religion is throughout credible: nor 
is there, I think, anything relating to the revealed dispensa- 
tion of things, more different from the experienced constitu- 
tion and course of nature, than some parts of the constitution 
of nature are from other parts of it. And if so, the only 
question which remains is, what positive evidence can be 
alleged for the truth of Christianity? This too, in general, 
has been considered, and the objections against it estimated. 
Deduct, therefore, what is to be deducted from that evidence, 
upon account of any weight which may be thought to 
remain in these objections, after what the analogy of nature 
has suggested in answer to them: and then consider, what 
are the practical consequences from all this, upon the most 
sceptical principles one can argue upon (for I am writing to 
persons who entertaim these principles): and upon such 
consideration it will be obvious, that immorality, as little 
excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly aggravated, in 
persons who have been made acquainted with Christianity, 
whether they believe it or not: because the moral system 
of nature, or natural religion, which Christianity lays before 
us, approves itself, almost imtuitively, to a reasonable mind, 
upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard to 
Christianity, it will be observed; that there is a middle 
between a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and a satis- 
faction of the contrary. The middle state of mind between 
these two, consists in a serious apprehension, that it may 
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be true, joined with doubt whether it be so. And this, 
upon the best judgment I am able to make, is as far towards 
speculative infidelity, as any sceptic can at all be supposed 
to go, who has had true Christianity, with the proper evi- 
dence of it, laid before him, and has in any tolerable 
measure considered them. For I would not be mistaken to 
comprehend all who have ever heard of it: because it seems 
evident, that in many countries called Christian, neither 
Christianity, nor its evidence, are fairly laid before men. 
And in places where both are, there appear to be some, who 
have very little attended to either, and who reject Chris- 
tianity with a scorn proportionate to their inattention; and 
yet are by no means without understanding in other matters. 
Now it has been shown, that a serious apprehension that 
Christianity may be true, lays persons under the strictest 
obligations of a serious regard to it, throughout the whole 
of their life: a regard, not the same exactly, but in many 
respects nearly the same, with what a full conviction of its 
truth would lay them under. Lastly, it will appear, that 
blasphemy and profaneness, I mean with regard to Chris- 
tianity, are absolutely without excuse. For there is no 
temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vanity or 
mirth: and these, considering the infinite importance of 
the subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse 
for it. If this be a just account of things, and yet men can 
go on to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk 
and act as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood ; 
there is no reason to think they would alter their behaviour 
to any purpose, though there were a demonstration of its 
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BRIEF DISSERTATIONS. 


J. OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 
II. OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 





In the first copy of these Papers, I had inserted the two following 
Dissertations into the Chapters, “ Of a Future Life,” and, “ Of 
the Moral Government of God ;” with which they are closely 
connected. But as they do not directly fall under the é7tle of the 
foregoing Treatise, and would have kept the subject of it too long 
out of sight ; it seemed more proper to place them by themselves. 


DISSERTATION I. 
OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


WueEtTHER we are to live in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is 
the most intelligible one which can be expressed in lan- 
guage. Yet strange perplexities have been raised about 
the meaning of that identity or sameness of person, which 
is implied in the notion of our living now and hereafter, or 
in any two successive moments. And the solution of these 
difficulties hath been stranger than the difficulties them- 
selves. For personal identity has been explained so by 
some, as to render the inquiry concerning a future life of 
no consequence at all to us the persons who are making it. 
And though few men can be misled by such subtleties, yet 
it may be proper a little to consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same, as if it were asked wherein 
consists similitude, or equality; that all attempts to define 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in 
ascertaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being 
compared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the 
idea of similitude; or upon twice two and four, the idea 
of equality: so likewise, upon comparing the conscious- 
ness of one’s self or one’s own existence, in any two 
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moments, there as immediately arises to the mind the idea 
of personal identity. And as the two former comparisons 
not only give us the ideas of similitude and equality; but 
also show us, that two triangles are alike, and twice two 
and four are equal: so the latter comparison not only gives 
us the idea of personal identity, but also shows us the 
identity of ourselves in those two moments; the present, 
suppose, and that immediately past; or the present, and 
that a month, a year, or twenty years past. Or, in other 
words, by reflecting upon that which is myself now, and 
that which was myself twenty years ago, I discern they are 
not two, but one and the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus 
ascertain our personal identity to ourselves, yet to say, 
that it makes personal identity, or is necessary to our 
being the same persons, is to say, that a person has not 
existed a single moment, nor done one action, but what 
he can remember; indeed, none but what he reflects 
upon. And one should really think it self-evident, that 
consciousness of personal identity presupposes, and there- 
fore cannot constitute, personal identity; any more than 
knowledge, in any other case, can constitute truth, which 
it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence; that to be endued with consciousness is inseparable 
from the idea of a person, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expressed inaccurately thus, that consciousness 
makes personality: and from hence it might be concluded 
to make personal identity. But though present conscious- 
ness of what we at present do and feel is necessary to our 
being the persons we now are; yet present consciousness 
of past actions or feelings is not necessary to our being 
the same persons who performed those actions, or had 
those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in the 
common acceptation of the word, does not appear to have 
any relation to this of personal identity: because, the 
word same, when applied to them and to person, is not 
only applied to different subjects, but it is also used in 
different senses. For when aman swears to the same 
tree, aS having stood fifty years in the same place, he 
means only the same as to all the purposes of property 
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and uses of common life, and not that the tree has been 
all that time the same in the strict philosophical sense of 
the word. For he does not know, whether any one particle 
of the present tree be the same with any one particle of 
the tree which stood in the same place fifty years ago. 
And if they have not one common particle of matter, they 
cannot be the same tree in the proper philosophic sense of 
the word same: it being evidently a contradiction in terms, 
to say they are, when no part of their substance, and no 
one of their properties, is the same: no part of their sub- 
stance, by the supposition; no one of their properties, 
because it is allowed, that the same property cannot be 
transferred from one substance to another. And, therefore, 
when we say the identity or sameness of a plant consists 
in a continuation of the same life, communicated under 
the same organization, to a number of particles of matter, 
whether the same or not; the word same, when applied to 
life and to organization, cannot possibly be understood to 
signify, what it signifies in this very ‘sentence, when ap- 
plied to matter. In a loose and popular sense then, the 
life and the organization, and the plant, are justly said to 
be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change of the 
parts. But in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, 
mo man, no being, no mode of being, no anything, can be 
the same with that, with which it has imdeed nothing the 
same. Now sameness is used in this latter sense, when 
applied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, can- 
not subsist with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonstratively, as I 
think, determined, is proposed by Mr. Locke in these 
words, Whether it, i. e., the same self or person, be the same 
adentical substance? And he has suggested what is a much 
better answer to the question, than that which he gives it 
in form. For he defines Person, a thinking intelligent being, 
&c., and personal identity, the sameness of a rational Being’. 
The question then is, whether the same rational being is 
the same substance: which needs no answer, because 
Being and Substance, in this place, stand for the same idea. 
The ground of the doubt, whether the same person be the 
same substance, is said to be this; that the consciousness 
of our own existence, in youth and in old age, or in any 

1 Locke’s Works, vol. i. p. 146. 
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two joint successive moments, is not the same individual 
action', i. e. not the same consciousness, but different suc- 
cessive consciousnesses. Now it is strange that this should 
have occasioned such perplexities. or it is surely conceiv- 
able, that a person may have a capacity of knowing some 
object or other to be the same now, which it was when he 
contemplated it formerly: yet in this case, where, by the 
supposition, the object is perceived to be the same, the per- 
ception of it in any two moments cannot be one and the 
same perception. And thus, though the successive con- 
sciousnesses which we have of our own existence are not 
the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one and the same 
thing or object; of the same person, self, or living agent. 
The person, of whose existence the consciousness is felt 
now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is discerned to be, 
not two persons, but one and the same person; and there- 
fore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke’s observations upon this subject appear hasty : 
and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppo- 
sitions, which he has made relating to it”. But some of 
those hasty observations have been carried to a strange 
length by others; whose notion, when traced and examined 
to the botton, amounts, I think, to this*: “That Person- 
ality is not a permanent, but a transient. thing: that it lives 
and dies, begins and ends continually: that no one can 
any more remain one and the same person two moments 
together, than two successive moments can be one and 
the same moment: that our substance is indeed con- 
tinually changing; but whether this be so or not, is, it 
seems, nothing to the purpose; since it is not substance, 
but consciousness alone, which constitutes personality : 
which consciousness, being successive, cannot be the same 
in any two moments, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it.” And from hence it must follow, that 
it is a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present selves 
with anything we did, or to imagine our present selves 
interested in anything which befell us yesterday; or that 
our present self will be interested in what will befall us 
to-morrow: since our present self is not, in reality, the 
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same with the self of yesterday, but another like self or 
person coming in its room, and mistaken for it; to which 
another self will succeed to-morrow. This, I say, must 
follow: for if the self or person of to-day, and that of to- 
morrow, are not the same, but only like persons; the 
person of to-day is really no more interested in what will 
befall the person of to-morrow, than in what will befall any 
other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not 
a just representation of the opinion we are speaking of: 
because those who maintain it allow, that a person is the 
same as far back as his remembrance reaches. And indeed 
they do use the words, identity and same person. Nor will 
language permit these words to be laid aside; since if they 
were, there must be I know not what ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, con- 
sistently with themselves, mean, that the person is really 
the same. For it is self-evident, that the personality cannot 
be really the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which 
it consists is not the same. And as, consistently with 
themselves, they cannot, so, I think it appears, they do not, 
mean, that the person is really the same, but only that he 
is so in a fictitious sense: im such a sense only as they 
assert, for this they do assert, that any number of persons 
whatever, may be the same person. The bare unfolding 
this notion, and laying it thus naked and open, seems the 
best confutation of it. However, since great stress is said 
to be put upon it, I add the following things. 

First. This notion is absolutely contradictory to that 
certain conviction, which necessarily and every moment 
rises within us, when we turn our thoughts upon. ourselves, 
when we reflect upon what is past, and look forward upon 
what is to come. All imagination of a daily change of that 
living agent which each man calls himself, for another, or 
of any such change throughout our whole present life, is 
entirely borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor | 
is it possible for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, 
with regard to his health or affairs, from a suspicion, that, 
though he should live to-morrow, he should not, however, 
be the same person he is to-day. And yet, if it be reason 
able to act, with respect to a future life, upon this notion, 
that personality is transient; it is reasonable to act upon it, 
with respect to the present. Here, then, is a notion equally 
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applicable to religion and to our temporal concerns; and 
every one sees and feels the inexpressible absurdity of it 
in the latter case; if, therefore, any can take up with it in 
the former, this cannot proceed from the reason of the 
thing, but must be owing to an inward unfairness, and 
secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly. It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality, 
but a being only, which is capable of life and action, of 
happiness and misery. Nowall beings confessedly continue 
the same, during the whole time of their existence. Con- 
sider then a living being now existing, and which has 
existed for any time alive: this living being must have done 
and suffered and enjoyed, what it has done and suffered 
and enjoyed formerly (this living being, I say, and not 
another), as really as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it 
does and suffers and enjoys this instant. All these succes- 
sive actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, are actions, enjoy- 
ments, and sufferings, of the same living being. And they 
are so, prior to all consideration of its remembering or 
forgetting: since remembering or forgetting can make no 
alteration in the truth of past matter of fact. And suppose 
this being endued with limited powers of knowledge and 
memory, there is no more difficulty in conceiving it to have 
a power of knowing itself to be the same living being which 
it was some time ago, of remembering some of its actions, 
sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting others, than in 
conceiving it to know or remember or forget anything else. 

Thirdly. Every person is conscious that he is now the 
same person or self he was as far back as his remembrance 
reaches: since, when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person who did that 
action, namely, himself, the person who now reflects upon 
it, as he is certain that the action was at all done. Nay, 
very often a person’s assurance of an action having been 
done, of which he is absolutely assured, arises wholly from 
the consciousness that he himself did it. And this he, 
person, or self, must eithey be a substance, or the property 
‘of some substance. If he, if person, be a substance, 
then, consciousness that he is the same person is con- 
sciousness that he is the same substance. If the person, 
or he, be the property of a substance, still consciousness 
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that he is the same property is as certain a proof that his 
substance remains the same, as consciousness that he 
remains the same substance would be: since the same 
property cannot be transferred from one substance to 
another. 

But though we are thus certain, that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were 
as far back as our remembrance reaches; yet it is asked, 
whether we may not possibly be deceived in it? And this 
question may be asked at the end of any demonstration 
whatever: because it is a question concerning the truth of 
perception by memory. And he who can doubt, whether 
perception by memory can in this case be depended upon, 
may doubt also, whether perception by deduction and 
reasoning, which also include memory, or indeed whether 
intuitive perception, can. Here then we go no further. 
For it is ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of those 
perceptions, whose truth we can no otherwise prove, than 
by other perceptions of exactly the same kind with them, 
and which there is just the same ground to suspect; or 
to attempt to prove the truth of our faculties, which can 
no otherwise be proved, than by the use or means of those 
very suspected faculties themselves. 


DISSERTATION IL 


OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 


Tat which renders beings capable of moral government, 
is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of per- 
ception and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and 
actuated by various instincts and propensions: so also are 
we. But additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an object 
to our thought: and on doing this, we naturally and un- 
avoidably approve some actions, under the peculiar view of 
their bemg virtuous and of good desert; and disapprove 
others, as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this 
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moral approving and disapproving! faculty, is certain from 
our experiencing it in ourselves, and recognising it in each 
other. It appears from our exercising it unavoidably, in 
the approbation and disapprobation even of feigned cha- 
racters: from the words right and wrong, odious and 
amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like signi- 
fication in all languages applied to actions and characters : 
from the many written systems of morals which suppose 
it; since it cannot be imagined that all these authors, 
throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no meaning 
at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimerical : 
from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a dis- 
tinction between merely being the instrument of good, 
and imtending it: from the like distinction every one 
makes between injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, 
is peculiar to mankind; and between injury and just 
punishment, a distinction plainly natural, prior to the 
consideration of human laws. It is manifest great part” 
of common language, and of common behaviour over the 
world, is formed upon supposition of such a moral faculty; 
whether called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or 
divine reason; whether considered as a sentiment of the 
understanding, or as a perception of the heart; or, which 
seems the truth, as including both. Nor is it at all doubtful 
in the general, what course of action this faculty, or 
practical discerning power within us, approves and what it 
disapproves. For,as much as it has been disputed wherein 
virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt there may be 
about particulars; yet, in general, there is in reality a 
universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, which 
all ages and all countries have made profession of in 
public: it is that, which every man you meet puts on the 


' This way of speaking is taken from Epictetus?, and is made use of as 
seeming the most full, and least liable to cavil, And the moral faculty may 
be understood to have these two epithets doximaccizh and arodoximucrinn, 
upon a double account, because, upon a survey of actions, whether before or 
after they are done, it determines them to be good or evil; and also because 
it determines itself to be the guide of action and of life, in contradistinction 
from all other faculties, or natural principles of action, in the very same man- 
ner as speculative reason directly and naturally judges of speculative truth 
and falsehood ; and at the same time is attended with a consciousness upon 
reflection, that. the natural right to judge of them belongs to it, 

? Arr, Epict. lib, i. cap. 1. 
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show of: it is that, which the primary and fundamental 
laws of all civil constitutions over the face of the earth 
make it their business and endeavour to enforce the 
practice of upon mankind: namely, justice, veracity, and 
regard to common good. It being manifest, then, in 
general, that we have such a faculty or discernment as this, 
it may be of use to remark some things more distinctly 
concerning it. 

First. It ought to be observed, that the object of this 
faculty is actions!, comprehending under that name active 
or practical principles: those principles from which men 
would act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power ; 
and which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we call 
his character. It does not appear, that brutes have the 
least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished from events: 
or that will and design, which constitute the very nature of 
actions as such, are at all an object to their perception. 
But to ours they are: and they are the object, and the only 
one, of the approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, 
conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is in 
fact and event the consequence of it, is itself the natural 
object of the moral discernment; as speculative truth and 
falsehood is of speculative reason. Intention of such and 
such consequences, indeed, is always included; for it is 
part of the action itself: but though the intended good or 
bad consequences do not follow, we have exactly the same 
sense of the action as if they did. In like manner we 
think well or ill of characters, abstracted from all consider- 
ation of the good or the evil, which persons of such cha- 
racters have it actually in their power to do. We never, in 
the moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves or others, 
for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or for having impres- 
sions made upon us which we consider as altogether out of 
our power: but only for what we do, or would have done, 
had it been in our power: or for what we leaye undone, 
which we might haye done, or would have left undone, 
though we could have done it. 

Secondly. Our sense or discernment of actions as morally 
good or evil, implies in it a sense or discernment of them 
as of good or ill desert. It may be difficult to explain 

1 Ob 4 aeerh nal xaxia—iv weiots, GXAL tvepyeiz, M. Anton. lib. ix. 16. 
Virtutis laus omnis in actione consistit. Cic. Off. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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this perception, so as to answer all the questions which 
may be asked concerning it: but every one speaks of such 
and such actions as deserving punishment; and it is 
not, I suppose, pretended, that they have absolutely no 
meaning at all to the expression. Now the meaning 
plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good of society, 
that the doer of such actions should be made to suffer. 
For if, unhappily, it were resolved, that a man, who, by 
some innocent action, was infected with the plague, should 
be left to perish, lest, by other people’s coming near him, 
the infection should spread; no one would say he deserved 
this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are inconsistent 
ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt: and if one be not 
part of the other, yet they are evidently and naturally con- 
nected in our mind. The sight of a man in misery raises 
our compassion towards him; and, if this misery be in- 
- flicted on him by another, our indignation against the 
author of it. But when we are informed, that the sufferer 
is a villain, and is punished only for his treachery or 
cruelty; our compassion exceedingly lessens, and in many 
instances our indignation wholly subsides. Now what pro- 
duces this effect is the conception of that in the sufferer, 
which we call ill desert. Upon considering, then, or view- 
ing together, our notion of vice and that of misery, there — 
results a third, that of ill desert. And thus there is in 
human creatures an association of the two ideas, natural 
and moral evil, wickedness and punishment. If this asso- 
ciation were merely artificial or accidental, it were nothing: 
but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns 
us to attend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it 
away. 

It may be observed further, concerning our perception 
of good and of ill desert, that the former is very weak 
with respect to common instances of virtue. One reason 
of which may be, that it does not appear to a spectator, 
how far such instances of virtue proceed from a virtuous 
principle, or in what degree this principle is prevalent: 
since a very weak regard to virtue may be sufficient to 
make men act well in many common instances. And, on 
the other hand, our perception of ill desert in vicious 
actions lessens, in proportion to the temptations men are 
thought to have had to such vices. For, vice in human 
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creatures consisting chiefly in the absence or want of the 
virtuous principle; though a man be overcome, suppose, 
by tortures, it does not from thence appear to what degree 
the virtuous principle was wanting. Al that appears is, 
that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over the 
temptation ; but possibly he had it ina degree, which would 
have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly. Our perception of vice and ill desert arises from, 
and is the result of, a comparison of actions with the 
nature and capacities of the agent. For the mere neglect 
of doing what we ought to do, would, in many cases, be 
determined by all men to be in the highest degree vicious. 
And this determination must arise from such comparison, 
and be the result of it; because such neglect would not be 
vicious in creatures of other natures and capacities, as 
brutes. And itis the same also with respect to positive 
vices, or such as consist in doing what we ought not. For, 
every one has a different sense of harm done by an idiot, 
madman, or child, and by one of mature and common 
understanding ; though the action of both, including the 
intention, which is part of the action, be the same: as it 
may be, since idiots and madmen, as well as children, are 
capable not only of doing mischief, but also of intending 
it. Now this difference must arise from somewhat 
discerned in the nature or capacities of one, which renders 
the action vicious; and the want of which, in the other, 
renders the same action innocent or less vicious: and this 
plainly supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon or 
not, between the action and capacities of the agent, pre- 
vious to our determining an action to be vicious. And 
hence arises a proper application of the epithets, incon- 
gruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, unfit, to actions which 
our moral faculty determines to be vicious. 

Fourthly. It deserves to be considered, whether men are 
more at liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves 
miserable without reason, than to make other people so: 
or dissolutely to neglect their own greater good, for the 
sake of a present lesser gratification, than they are to 
neglect the good of others, whom nature has committed to 
their care. It should seem, that a due concern about our 
own interest or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour to 
secure and promote it, which is, I think, very much the 
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meaning of the word prudence, in our language; it should 
seem, that this is virtue, and the contrary behaviour faulty 
and blamable; since, in the calmest way of reflection, we 
approve of the first, and condemn the other conduct, both 
in ourselves and others. This approbation and disappro- 
bation are altogether different from mere desire of our 
own, or of their happiness, and from sorrow upon missing 
it. For the object or occasion of this last kind of percep- 
tion is satisfaction or uneasiness: whereas the object of 
the first is active behaviour. In one case, what our 
thoughts fix upon is our condition: in the other, our con- 
duct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so 
sensible a disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either 
in ourselves or others, as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty: 
I suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private 
interest and good, which we always carry about with us, 
renders such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less 
wanting, to keep us from imprudently neglecting our own 
happiness, and foolisly injuring ourselves, than it is neces- 
sary and wanting to keep us from injuring others, to whose 
good we cannot have so strong and constant a regard: and 
also because imprudence and folly, appearing to bring its 
own punishment more immediately and constantly than 
injurious behaviour, it less needs the additional punish- 
ment, which would be inflicted upon it by others, had they 
the same sensible indignation against it, as against in- 
justice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, unhappiness 
being in itself the natural object of compassion; the 
unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though 
it be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them: and this of 
course lessens our displeasure against them. But still it 
is matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect 
very severely upon the greater instances of imprudent 
neglect and foolish rashness, both in ourselves and others. 
In instances of this kind, men often say of themselves 
with remorse, and of others with some indignation, that 
they deserved to suffer such calamities, because they 
brought them upon themselves, and would not take warn- 
ing. Particularly when persons come to poverty and dis- 
tress by a long course of extravagance, and after frequent 
admonitions, though without falsehood or injustice; we 
plainly, do not regard such people as alike oe of 
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compassion with those, who are brought into the same 
condition by unavoidable accidents. From these things it 
appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and folly of 
vice: meaning by folly, somewhat quite different from mere 
incapacity; a thoughtless want of that regard and atten- 
tion to our own happiness, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes; and, as it seems, in 
its usual acceptation: for we scarcely apply it to brute 
creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the 
matter, I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue 
and vice, as not applicable to prudence and folly: but 
must beg leave to insist, that the faculty within us, which 
is the judge of actions, approves of prudent actions, and 
disapproves imprudent ones: I say prudent and imprudent 
actions as such, and considered distinctly from the happi- 
ness or misery which they occasion. And by the way, this 
observation may help to determine what justness there is 
in that objection against religion, that it teaches us to be 
interested and selfish. 

Fifthly. Without inquirmg how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the 
want of it; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, 
and the want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the 
whole of virtue and vice. For if this were the case, in the 
review of one’s own character, or that of others, our moral 
understanding and moral sense would be indifferent to 
everything, but the degrees in which benevolence pre- 
vailed, and the degrees in which it was wanting. That is, 
we should neither approve of benevolence to sme persons 
rather than to others, nor disapprove injustice and false- 
hood upon any other account, than merely as an over- 
balance of happiness was foreseen likely to be produced 
by the first, and of misery by the second. But now, on 
the contrary, suppose two men competitors for anything 
whatever, which would be of equal advantage to each of 
them ; though nothing indeed would be more impertinent, 
than for a stranger to busy himself to get one of them 
preferred to the other; yet such endeavour would be 
virtue, in behalf of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from 
all consideration of distant consequence: as that examples 
of gratitude, and the cultivation of friendship, would be of 
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general good to the world. Again, suppose one man 
should, by fraud or violence, take from another the fruit of 
his labour, with intent to give it to a third, who he thought 
would have as much pleasure from it as would balance 
the pleasure which the first possessor would have had in 
the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss of it; suppose 
also that no bad consequences would follow: yet such 
an action would surely be vicious. Nay, further, were 
treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise vicious, 
than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of misery 
to society; then, if in any case a man could procure to 
himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the 
whole foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon 
others by it, would amount to; such a piece of injustice 
would not be faulty or vicious at all: because it would be 
no more than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another’s in equal degrees. The fact, 
then, appears to be, that we are constituted so as to 
condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some preferably to others, ab- 
stracted from all consideration, which conduct is likeliest 
to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. And 
therefore, were the Author of Nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happiness, 
were his moral character merely that of benevolence; yet 
ours is not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only 
reason of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation 
of benevolence to some persons rather than others, and 
disapprobation of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and in- 
justice, must be, that he foresaw this constitution of our 
nature would produce more happiness, than forming us 
with a temper of mere general benevolence. But still, 
since this is our constitution ; falsehood, violence, injustice, 
must be vice in us, and benevolence to some, preferably to 
others, virtue; abstracted from all consideration of the 
overbalance of evil or good, which they may appear likely 
to produce. 

Now if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty 
the natural object of which is actions, moral government 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, in 
rewarding and punishing them as they follow, neglect, or 
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depart from the moral rule of action interwoven in their 
nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty’; 
in rewarding and punishing them upon account of their 
so doing. 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observation, 
contradicted what any author designed to assert. But 
some of great and distinguished merit, have, I think, ex- 
pressed themselves in a manner which may oceasion some 
danger to careless readers, of imagining the whole of vir- 
tue to consist in singly aiming, according to the best of 
their judgment, at promoting the happiness of mankind in 
the present state; and the whole of vice in domg what 
they foresee, or might, foresee, is likely to produce an over- 
balance of unhappiness in it: than which mistakes, none 
can be conceived more terrible. For it is certain, that 
some of the most shocking instances of injustice, adultery, 
murder, perjury, and even of persecution, may, in many 
supposable cases, not have the appearance of being likely 
to produce an overbalance of misery in the present state; 
perhaps sometimes may have the contrary appearance. 
For this reflection might easily be carried on, but I for- 
bear.—The happiness of the world is the concern of him 
who is the Lord and the Proprietor of it: nor do we know 
what we are about, when we endeayour to promote the 
good of mankind in any ways, but those which he has di- 
rected; that is, indeed, in all ways not contrary to veracity 
and justice. I speak thus upon supposition of persons 
really endeavouring, in some sort, to do good without, re- 
gard to these. But the truth seems to be, that such sup- 
posed endeavours proceed, almost always, from ambition, 
the spirit of party, or some indirect principle, concealed 
perhaps in great, measure from persons themselves. And 
though it is our business and our duty to endeavour, 
within the bounds of veracity and justice, to contribute to 
the ease, convenience, and even cheerfulness and diversion 
of our fellow-creatures: yet, from our short views, it is 
greatly uncertain, whether this endeayour will, in parti- 
cular instances, produce an overbalance of happiness upon 
the whole; since so many and distant things must come 
into the account. And that which makes it our duty is, 
that there is some appearance that it will, and no positive 

1 P. 169. 
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appearance sufficient to balance this, on the contrary side; 
and also, that such benevolent endeavour is a cultivation 
of that most excellent of all virtuous principles, the active 
principle of benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be 
our rule of life; it must be added, otherwise a snare will 
be laid in the way of some plain men, that the use of com- 
mon forms of speech, generally understood, cannot be 
falsehood; and, in general, that there can be no designed 
falsehood without designing to deceive. It must likewise 
be observed, that in numberless cases, a man may be 
under the strictest obligations to what he foresees will 
deceive, without his intending it. For it is impossible not 
to foresee, that the words and actions of men, in different 
ranks and employments, and of different educations, will 
perpetually be mistaken by each other: and it cannot but 
be so, whilst they wil judge with the utmost carelessness, 
as they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, enough in- 
formed to be competent judges of, even though they con- 
sidered it with great attention. 


END OF ANALOGY. 
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ANALYSIS OF 
BISHOP BUTLER’S SERMONS. 


PREFACE. 


As the religious system of Bishop Butler is to be gathered from 
his “Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion,” so his moral 
system is to be found in his “Fifteen Sermons upon Human 
Nature, or Man considered asa Moral Agent.” 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of these sermons, it is 
almost necessary to master the Preface, which stands prefixed to 
them. The following outline of it will be found useful. 

Though all men judge to some extent, few care to judge whether 
the arguments set before them be really conclusive or not. For 
proof, as such, they do not care; and this tendency is increased by 
light and frivolous reading. Others, on the contrary, think no subject 
difficult, and so are not at the pains of weighing arguments. But 
all works require attention in proportion to the difficulty of their 
subject-matter. And moral treatises require special attention, 
because ideas fluctuate, and terms change their meaning. Light 
works may be accommodated to the reader, but the moral writer 
must state things as he finds them. And those only have a right 
to pronounce the following discourses difficult or obscure, who know 
whether such difficulty or obscurity could have been avoided or 
not. They should remember that, while perplexity may be laid to 
the charge of the writer, obscwrity lies in the subject-matter of a 
book. 

There are two ways of treating the subject of morals. The one 
starts with an inquiry into the abstract relations of things ; the 
other from a matter of fact, such as what is the particular nature 
of man, and what its several parts, d&c., and then from these facts 
goes on to determine what course of life it is which corresponds 
to his whole nature. The former is the best formal proof; the 
latter is more readily understood by most men, and peculiarly 
suited to satisfy a fair mind. 

Butler adopts, chiefly, this latter course. In the first three 
sermons, he proceeds upon it entirely. The intention of these 
sermons is to show what is the nature of man, and how the ancient 
moralists were right in asserting that virtue lay in following this 
nature, and vice in departing from it. In order to understand the 
truth of this position, we must state exactly what is meant by a 
“System.” It is not merely a whole made up of several parts; 
but such a whole made up of parts which have a mutual relation to 
each other, and are conducive to some end. Thus man is made up of 
appetites, passions, affections, and a conscience ; but this is not a 
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complete account of man’s inward frame and nature, because we 
have not taken into account the relation of conscience to the rest, 
and the end to which his nature is adapted. If we view man in 
this light, it will be as clear that man is made for virtue as a 
watch for keeping time. 

It follows on this, that if virtue be the end of man, vice is 
most opposed to his moral nature. And the heathen moralists 
meant this when they wrote: for even if they meant that vice 
was opposed. to the higher part of his nature, the very idea of a 
higher and a lower part implies that they believed it to be a 
system, although possibly they may not have been able to explain 
themselves fully. 

The Preface next gives a brief outline of the argument of some 
of the sermons in consecutive order. The first three sermons are 
to the following effect: Men and brutes both haye certain appe- 
tites, but man has a ruling principle within him, called a 
conscience, which brutes have not. And therefore, although 
brutes, in pursuing their instincts, follow their entire nature, it 
does not follow that man is following nature when he pursues his 
appetites ; for he is following only a part, and that too the lower 
part, of his nature, and he is neglecting to follow conscience, 
which he ought to obey as absolute and supreme in his moral 
system, Thus, in spite of the immoral tenets of certain philoso- 
phers, man is a law to himself ; the very voice of conscience laying 
him under an obligation to act virtuously. 

The eleventh and twelfth sermons are the only other two which 
need to be specially mentioned here. Their outline is as follows : 
Benevolence and self-love are not opposed, but compatible. Our 
actions have for their objects either ourselves or others ; so far as 
they regard ourselves, they are the result of self-love ; so far as 
they regard others, they spring from benevolence ; and these two 
affections may coexist ; nay, they are so often united in the same 
action, that it becomes absurd to assert, as some do, that men are 
wholly actuated by the one or the other affection. The facts of 
human nature go equally to show the existence within us of both 
principles. And self-love, rightly understood, and in its due 
degree, is as good an affection as benevolence. It is as much to 
be regretted that men do not show more self-love in the world, 
as it is that they have so little benevolence. For if they were 
to cultivate selflove—in other words, if they were uniformly to 
pursue ther own true and highest good—much vice and misery 
would be avoided. 


’ SERMON I.—Upon Human Nature. 


The first three sermons bear the above title. We learn from 
them, first, that man’s nature is a Constitution or System, and 
that conscience is the leading principle in it ; secondly, that con- 
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science is given to man as a guide, teaching him that he is 
intended to live for the good of others as well as for his own. The 
proper office of conscience is to tell us whether a particular 
action be right or wrong. In the first sermon, Butler draws out 
his theory of human nature, and in it he regards conscience as 
simply one principle. In the second and third sermons, he shows 
that it is intended to be not only @ principle, but the governing 
pei ss ta which ought to command, and which cannot be dis- 
obeyed. 

The fact that we are God’s creatures, and that virtue is the law 
under which we are born, is a prior obligation to a life of piety, 
than the consideration that God sent his Son to save the world, 
and the consequent duties of Christians to each other. And yet 
the early Christians may have felt the latter to be the more power- 
ful motive in their own age. 

St. Paul, in Rom. xii. 4, 5, comparing human society to a body, 
means to assert, that as men have faculties which lead them to 
-pursue their own good, so they have also faculties which lead them 
to have regard to the good of others. The relation of the various 
parts of the body to each other and to the whole, is analogous to 
that relation which we bear to our fellow men and to the whole 
human race. Society, however, does not resemble a dead body, 
but one animated with a soul; in other words, it resembles the 
whole nature of man inclusive of its internal principles. The 
comparison, then, will lie between man’s nature, as respecting self, 
and tending to his own private good, and man’s nature as respect- 
ing society, and tending to the good of his fellow men. ‘These ends 
are in fact coincident, but must be kept distinct. 

Hence it will appear, that we are made not only for our own 
good, but for that of society ; and to deny the one position is to 
deny the other. For, as a matter of fact, man has within him a 
principle of benevolence, or love of his fellow man; an affection 
which is in some degree to society what love is to the individual. 

Again, the same will appear from the fact that our other pas- 
sions and affections which are distinct from benevolence and self-. 
love, lead us as much to public as to private good, though some 
lead more immediately than others ; still, indirectly, the one set 
tend to private, the other to public good. 

Thirdly, as a matter of fact, men have within them a principle 
of reflection, called Conscience, a feeling which approves or disap- 
proves our actions. This principle does not confine itself to 
private good, but indirectly it regards the good of society ; for it 
restrains men from acts of violence, and strengthens the dictates 
of natural affection. It is plainly impossible for us to do good 
and not approve what we do; and the existence of such a 
principle as that of conscience is proved by facts. For let a man 
perform, first, an act of charity, and then an act of base ingrati- 
tude ; his conscience will approve the former act as strongly as it 
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will reprobate the latter. And as this principle has regard to the 
good of society as well as of the individual, it is clear that man 
has been made for society. 

This social tendency of our nature is confirmed by the fact that 
the most trivial circumstances furnish the basis of ties between 
man and man, and bind us together into one body; so far, indeed, 
that it becomes as great an absurdity for a man to attempt 
to regard himself as free from the ties of society, as for a part of 
his natural body to disavow all relation to the rest of it. 

But it will be objected that we have within us a natural prin- 
ciple of Malevolence. We reply, that the fact that men will] inflict 
misery on each other is no more a proof of the existence of such 
a principle, than the fact that men will do evil to themselves is a 
proof of the existence of a principle of self-hatred. The truth 
is, man has ungoverned passions, which, like everything besides, 
may be accidentally perverted to evil, though originally they aim 
at the good of our fellow man. 

Again, it may be objected that some men are found void of 
natural affection towards others. We reply, that so also are per- 
sons to be found without natural affection towards themselves, 
and we must not judge mankind in general from exceptional 
cases. 

In fact, men as often err against self-love as against benevo- 
lence ; in other words, as many persons contradict that part of 
their nature which leads them to regard their own good and hap- 
piness, as contradict that principle which teaches them to consult 
the good of their fellows. In fact, men err from setting too high 
a value on external goods and sensual pleasures ; and this arises 
from the little esteem and regard which they have for their own 
selves, or from not acting according to the result of that consider- 
ation: in other words, self-love is overcome by passion. 

Hence we see that we are each constituted and adapted as indi- 
viduals to attain the highest degree of happiness, and as members 
of society to attain the highest degree of virtue ; but in spite of 
this, men will not follow their nature entirely, but, by pursuing 
some present and momentary gratification, work their own misery 
and ruin. 


SERMON I1.—Upon Human Nature. 


The object of this discourse is to show that the alleged strength 
of man’s passions is no real reason for yielding to them ; for that 
there is within us a higher principle, that of conscience, whose 
authority and voice outweighs their strength. 

We may fairly argue from the fitness of any creature to a 
peculiar end, that Nature intended it for that peculiar end; and 
especially if it be complex. However, in moral matters we must 
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guard against arguing from individual cases, and also against 
leaving out the principle of Conscience; for it is from these 
sources that our ignorance of man’s inward constitution arises. 
Yet there is sufficient agreement in men’s constitution to admit of 
our inferring what is the end to which their nature points: and 
to argue from inward principles to outward conduct is as fair as 
to argue from the perceptions of our senses to speculative truth. 
And so we may argue from our feelings to their final causes; for 
though they may be more liable to error than our senses, still they 
never can be wholly mistaken. For example, no one can doubt 
that the inward feeling of shame was given to us to prevent us 
from doing shameful actions. 

We have already proved (in Sermon i.) that man is naturally 
led towards society, and that there is a faculty within him, dis- 
tinct from all his propensities, to do good. But the objection 
arises, “What has this to do with virtue and religion? They re- 
quire, not mere desultory acts of benevolence, but a character 
formed on reflection. May it not be that as brutes have instincts 
which lead to several ends, so also has man, only with the addition 
of conscience? And as brutes act conformably to nature in fol- 
lowing whatever appetite may chance to prevail, may not man act 
naturally in doing the same, and in obeying his passions and his 
conscience by turns, according as they may chance to be stronger?” 
We answer, that if this be true, then men are not “ by nature 
a law unto themselves,” and that if to follow nature be only to 
act as we please, there will be no power of deviating from nature, 
and nature can be no guide in morals. Again, we answer, that the 
word “nature” is used in three distinct senses. First, as any one 
principle in man, without regard to its degree or kind. In this 
sense, as man is drawn different ways by contrary principles, he 
can be said to follow and to contradict nature at the same time. 
Secondly, it is used for the strongest passions, which, being bad, 
cause nature itself to be used in a bad sense. But neither of 
these two senses are adequate to the meaning of St. Paul, when 
he says that men are “a law unto themselves,” A third meaning, 
then, is found in the law of nature written in man’s heart and con- 
trolled by conscience, that supreme principle which approves or dis- 
approves all his actions, and anticipates the future sentence of 
God. It is this conformity of man’s actions to the law of con- 
science which alone can be the true test as to whether his conduct 
be natural or no. 

We go on now to explain what is meant by Conscience. A 
brute falling into a snare and being killed, after all, follows his 
own nature. A man doing the same thing, with a certain pros- 
pect of ruin, would not be following his own nature; his act 
would be disproportionate to his nature, and consequently unna- 
tural. But how so? It is not that he acted against self-love, 
which is a principle in man superior to mere passion, and one 
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which it would be unnatural to disobey. It is that he acted 
against the voice of conscience. 

The natural superiority of conscience will appear, if we con- 
sider man as composed of various parts, leaving out for the 
moment all idea of their relative strength. For passion simply 
urges us to a certain object, without regarding the character -of 
the means employed. Reflection comes in, and disapproves. 
Which, then, must be obeyed? Surely the latter. The former 
have power ; but the latter has authority: and thus it cannot be 
content merely to take its turn with other principles of action, 
but it implies judgment and superintendence: and had it strength, 
as it has right, it would absolutely govern the world. 

The office of conscience is to regulate man’s conduct, passions, 
principles, and motives. Let us suppose that conscience did not 
exist, or were only of equal authority with our passions; what 
would be the consequence? Impiety would abound, and impiety 
is not as suitable to our nature as piety is. Thus a parricide acts 
according to the strongest principle within him: but he does 
not therefore act according to his whole nature; and to imagine 
that he does so is absurd. 


SERMON III.—Upon Human Nature. 


In this discourse the leading’ idea is that of a regular system or 
constitution, with powers subordinate to each other. 

We may now see what is meant by Human Nature, when it is 
said that virtue consists in following it, and vice in departing 
from it. As a constitution does not imply merely a number of 
persons whose power is of different degrees, but also a subordina- 
tion of each to some one higher power and end, so does human 
nature. And as a constitution is violated by strength prevailing 
over authority, so it is also in the nature of man. (Thus tortures 
and death are contrary to the lower part of our nature only, but 
injustice is contrary to our nature itself; in other words, to our 
whole constitution.) And hence it is evident that man is not 
intended to live and act according to his own inclination, but to 
be “a law unto himself.” Let any man of fair mind, before he 
acts, ask himself “Is this right or wrong?” and conscience will 
guide him aright. 

Conscience, then, being granted to exist within us, what is our 
obligation to fulfil its injunctions? Simply because God hag given 
it to us as the law of our nature and our appointed guide. And 
any objection against paying it due obedience in reality proceeds 
on the false principle that we may go on without restraint and 
regard of others. And if it be meant that we are only to throw 
aside troublesome restraints, then we are agreed. For on this sup- 
position virtue must be pursued, and so also must benevolence, 
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for both of these are pleasurable, while anger, envy, &c., are 
painful. But the truth is that both virtue and vice have their 
own restraints, and must regard others ; but the restraints on the 
side of vice, such as fear and shame, are the more painful of the 
two, while the restraint of virtue ceases in proportion as we prac- 
tise it. Even on this ground, then, we ought to follow virtue in 
preference to vice; so seldom can our duty and our interest be 
different, and so true it is that virtue and self-love are coin- 
cident. 


SERMON IV.—On the Government of the Tongue. 


One of the most material restraints under which virtue places 
us is the obligation of “bridling our tongue.” Let us then ask 
(1) what vice is opposed to this precept? and (2) when a man 
can be fairly said to act up to it? 

1. The vice alluded to is not evil-speaking from malice, nor 
from selfish design. It is talkativeness, or a disposition to talk at 
random without thought of doing either good or harm. Now 
talkative persons, when other subjects fail them, will indulge in 
scandal or divulge secrets; or, further, they will go on to invent 
matter, and ali in order to engage attention ; and if a quarrel 
ensue, they will defame and revile their enemy, but without 
malice. 

As all our faculties may be made instruments of evil, so also 
may the tongue. Deliberate and wilful falsehood, indulged in 
from malice or revenge, does not arise from having no government 
over the tongue. But there is a vicious habit, without malice, 
which arises from a desire to arrest attention; and in these people 
the very least thing excites the tongue, and so gives birth to in- 
numerable evils, especially to strife. Its effects are often as bad 
as those of malice or envy: it wrongly distributes praise and 
blame, and, being used at random, always does harm. 

2. In what does the Government of the Tongue consist? We 
are to measure our faculties by the end for which they have been 
given to us. The end of speech clearly is to communicate our 
thoughts to each other, either for real business or for enjoyment. 
Tn this secondary use, it contributes to promote friendship, and so 
is serviceable to virtue, and its tendency is to general good. 

Corresponding to these two uses is the abuse of speech. As to 
its primary end, decert in business does not come within our scope. 
It is in its secondary sense that it becomes the object of our in- 
quiry, for the government of the tongue relates chiefly to what 
we call Conversation. Certain cautions are to be observed in go- 
verning the tongue. First, that there is a fit time to speak and a 
time to keep silence. ‘This rule is too often forgotten; and they 
who forget it, too often, if they amuse at all, amuse at their own 
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expense. The times for silence are when they are in the company 
of their superiors, or when the discourse is of subjects above 
themselves; and these obvious rules are generally passed over by 
those who in their talkative mood forget that the very essence of 
conversation is that it should be mutual, and that talkative 
persons are generally disregarded. Men, then, should be silent 
both when they have nothing to say, or nothing but what were 
better left unsaid. 

In talking on indifferent subjects, the first rule is not to spend 
too much time upon them; the second, to be quite sure that 
they are indifferent. Conversation about other people and their 
matters is often very dangerous; as in such cases we cannot 
always be indifferent and neutral, or escape from being drawn 
into rivalry. But as we cannot entirely avoid speaking of others, 
we should take care that what we say be true. It is important to 
know the characters of the bad as wellas the good, and abuse will 
searcely follow if these two rules be observed: Ist, That to speak 
evil of aman undeservedly is worse than to speak good of him 
undeservedly; for the former is a direct injury to the person as 
well as to society. 2nd, That a good man will always speak all 
the good which he can of his fellows, and never any harm unless 
he has some positive reason for so doing; for example, just indig- 
nation against villany, or to prevent the innocent from being de- 
ceived. For we must always study justice: and we do justice and 
service to society at large by exposing bad characters. Those who 
observe the above cautions and precepts have due government 
over their tongues. 





SERMON V.—Upon Compassion *. 


Every man is to be regarded as a social being as well as an indi- 
vidual: in either capacity his duties are coincident; some of his 
affections being primarily of a social character and. others of a 
private, compassion is a social affection, and is a sort of substitu- 
tion of others for ourselves. And this is natural; for if there be 


* Hobbes and others attributed compassion to selflove, and asserted that 
it arose from a feeling of apprehension of danger. But this position is 
evidently absurd ; for if so, the most timorous man would be the most com- 
passionate. Again, the compassionate man, if he fall into distress, is most 
especially an object of compassion ; but the most timorous man is not: there- 
fore fear and compassion are not the same. The true account of compassion 
is that it consists of three distinct perceptions, of which the first alone is an 
essential part, the other two being accidental. They are, first, sorrow at the 
sight of a fellow-creature suffering ; secondly, satisfaction arising from a con- 
sciousness of our own freedom from suffering; and, lastly, reflection on our 
own liability to the same. Hobbes has made it to consist in the two latter 
perceptions only, 
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in us any other feeling than self-love (and it is clear that there 
is), why should we not have a real affection for others? Now, as 
every one may be in happiness or in sorrow, it is clear that we 
may either delight in their prosperity or suffer in their distress. 
The latter we do much oftener than the former: and this is shown 
by language itself, which has no word to express the former, ex- 
cept “congratulation,” while the latter we call “compassion ;” the 
latter we regard as an original affection of our nature, but the 
former we regard as a consequence of our general goodwill to 
mankind. The reason is as follows: in prosperity men have 
gained their ends, and they need nothing from us; in distress the 
case is otherwise; the latter requires a particular affection for its 
relief ; the former not. And if in both cases there be a particular 
affection, the one must rest in itself, while the latter carries us on 
to assist the distressed. 

It may be objected, “ Have we not sorrows enough of our own, 
without appropriating those of our neighbour ? and should we not 
compassionate from motives of reason rather than from passion ?”’ 
We answer, perhaps it may be so in the abstract: but we are treat- 
ing of imperfect man, who is dependent on his fellow man; and 
it would be as bad to eradicate all affections from our nature, as to 
be entirely governed by them. Reason in itself is often not an 
adequate motive, but it becomes such when it is joined with affec- 
tions; and when this is the case, men act suitably to their nature 
and circumstances. These affections are part of our nature, and 
we might as well attempt to get rid of our outward senses, as of 
them. God has no passions nor senses either ; but we have; and 
they have been given to us to assist our imperfect nature. It is 
wrong consequently to say that we are to listen to reason alone, 
and to suppress compassion as a weakness: for (1) the exercise of 
these natural affections is in itself good; and (2) these affections 
restrain their opposites. 

i. It is a good thing to bear our part in bringing about uni- 
versal good-will. This is enforced by our Blessed Lord in his 
Parable of the Lost Sheep. (St. Luke xv.) 

It may here possibly be objected, that, as we cannot help com- 
miserating as well as rejoicing with others, there must be incon- 
veniences in compassion. To this we reply, that there may be evil 
in it, but that there is more good than evil; for at all events 
the distressed feel a relief through it, and they feel additional 
sorrow when compassion is withheld. Our ways of speaking show 
us that any feeling, carried to excess, is wrong: for example, de- 
light in being pitied verges on a weakness of mind; but even men 
of fortitude require compassion, especially when the mind and the 
temper are enfeebled by sickness or by long trials. The act of 
compassion, too, is attended with a pleasure, arising from a secret 
consciousness of doing right, and a sense of our own freedom from 
the misery which we relieve, somewhat analogous to the sensation 
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which we feel on a sudden restoration to health. Add to which, 
that those who have conquered all feelings of compassion grow 
callous and insensible. 

ii. Take away compassion, and men would become cruel and 
injurious. Private interest is not sufficiently provided for by self- 
love alone ; and therefore our affections are given us as a further 
security. As in the body hunger prompts us to take food, which 
reason alone would not do, so it is affection, and not reason, which 
sets us on the performance of our social duties. And benevolence 
is far from being so strong a motive with the mass of mankind 
that we could afford to throw off its concomitant affections; 
and, in defect of reason, compassion itself sets usto do good. Add 
to which, that sympathy with the oppressed is society’s strong 
bond against tyrants. ; 

As awant of appetite proceeds from bodily defect, so does a 
want of affection proceed from a mental defect; and those who set 
about eradicating man’s natural affections found it easier to era- 
dicate these tender feelings than those of envy and resentment. 
‘And there is no sphere of life, except the judicial perhaps, in 
which compassion is not requisite, It is only men of pleasure 
and lust who harden their hearts in order to deaden themselves 
against remorse. And.the Holy Gospels tell us that Jesus Christ 
wept at the grave of Lazarus. 

As a fact, then, we weep more than we rejoice with others; 
and the reason of this shall be considered in the next Sermon. 
Too great accuracy and refinement, it is to be observed, is wrong 
in morals and religion. They must appeal to common sense; for 
they appeal to mankind. It is almost inconceivable that any man 
of sense could be so blind as to deny the existence of compas- 
sion or of any affection for the good of others. Such doctrines 
at once shock common sense, the neglect of which gives birth 
to all enthusiasm and superstition. é 


SERMON VI.—Upon Compassion. 


There is a close correspondence between the natural and moral 
world, between man’s inward frame and his external position: 
and a comparison of the two furnishes us with instances of final 
~causes. All our affections lead us to certain courses of action: as, 
-for instance, Compassion, to relieve distress. These final causes, 
drawn from an observance of the above correspondence, serve to 
show us our duty and to enforce on us its practice. 

We are capable of much more lasting misery than happiness, 
and we can all do much more harm than good to others. It is 
more easy to relieve misery than to promote happiness. Compas- 
sion, therefore, is necessary in order to prevent us from abusing 
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that power, and comes in as an additional restraint and security 
against the infliction of suffering. The good-will which exists be- 
tween man and man teaches us to abstain from doing evil; again, 
to relieve distress ; and, lastly, to promote the actual happiness of 
our neighbour. It is with the first and second of these points that 
compassion has to do. 

' The final causes of compassion are, first, to prevent, and, se- 
condly, to relieve, misery. Compassion may put an end to resent- 
ment which an injurer feels against the person whom he has in- 
jured. ‘The world is not intended to be a scene of perfect happi- 
ness or of perfect misery. We have reliefs: time mitigates our 
sorrows ; and here is an instance of compassion on the part of 
nature. Benevolence is checked by worldly interest, or by dislike 
of the pain which is caused by the very sight of misery. Here, 
then, compassion steps in; and if men would allow it freedom of 
action, few objects of charity would pass unrelieved. For com- 
passion is a debt which we owe both to ourselves and to others; 
and to try to rid ourselves of the feeling of compassion is as 
foolish as to endeavour to get rid of hunger by turning away 
from food. 

Lnberality is praiseworthy, but it has not necessarily to do 
with misery; Compassion is occupied entirely in the relief of 
misery. d/ercy unites the two by a more promiscuous distribu- 
tion of favours, and is consequently superior to either taken 
separately; and compassion leads us to a uniform and disinte- 
rested exercise of mercy. : 
~ Since it ‘is more easy to alleviate misery than positively to pro- 
mote happiness, we shall do the most good by aiming at the 
former end. And compassion should be exercised towards the 
poor rather than the rich ; for benefits are to be measured not by 
the gift, but by the gift conjointly with the need. 

But still, good as compassion is, it may be carried too far; so far, 
indeed, as to defeat its own object. But the general tendency of 
mankind is towards the opposite extreme of insensibility. 

What, then, is the use of compassion? It miay teach us to 
avoid giving or suffering pain; and this is a better course than to 
be always aiming at high enjoyments, which, after all, are but 
visionary. The miseries of life have been brought home to us by 
compassion, and so are apt to beget humility. For sadness im- 
proves the heart: and by the exercise of compassion we may all 
learn lessons of adversity without suffering ourselves. _We may 
also learn to correct and lower our notions of happiness, and to 
bring them down to the standard of what is actually attainable; 
toremove all feelings of obstinacy and wilfulness; and to remember 
the frailty of our mortal state. ; 
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SERMON VII.—Upon the Character of Balaam. 


The words of the text (Numb. xxiii. 10) imply a comparison, not 
merely between the ends of good and of bad men, but also between 
their lives. 

The history of Balaam is next given: and the whole of his 
character may be summed up in one word, Se/f-deceit. That is, 
he was an example of a man who wished to reconcile his own 
wicked designs with his known duty to God; and who desired, in 
spite of an evil life, to die the death of the righteous. We see in 
him a wicked man persisting in his evil deeds in spite of his 
better judgment. Though not insensible to the impressions of 
religion, he coolly and voluntarily prefers to follow his own inte- 
rest: to choose evil instead of good, as very many others do. 

In analyzing this character, we must observe, that men’s worldly 
hopes and fears are often disproportionate to their objects. Strong 
passions alone will not account for their preferring a trifling pre- 
sent interest for a greater interest at a distance. They clearly do 
make use of some positive means for laying conscience asleep and 
deceiving their ownselves. Thus Balaam continued to palliate his 
evil conduct to himself by observing the letter while he broke the 
spirit of God’s commandment. On the one hand, probably, his con- 
sciousness of wickedness must have destroyed all hope of dying 
the death of the righteous ; and on the other, his partial regard 
to his duty might have kept him from despair. Balaam had a 
true knowledge of God and of His will; yet he sought indul- 
gences for his own wickedness, and then deceived himself. 

Many persons habitually do the same: they deceive themselves 
in order to lull conscience into security; they make, as it were, a 
composition with God, and half resolve hereafter to make a 
change. Others sin on, and afterwards make a sacrifice for it; 
yet these are equally dishonest. We often see our duty at first 
sight, and then after-deliberation becomes a mere endeavour to 
explain it away. In spite of our knowledge of God, we sin with 
calmness and thought, and try to persuade ourselves that all is 
right: and this is the self-deceit which is opposed to the child-like 
simplicity enjoined by Christ. 

Yet, however full of deceit they may be, all men desire to die 
the death of the righteous. Indeed, every one, if he could, would 
desire to be in the state of an innocent man, The truth is, we 
are naturally dissatisfied with vice, because we have within us a 
consciousness of having done what is evil, and also a fear of fu- 
ture punishment ; and both of these restraints we can silence and 
drown, if we will, by self-deceit. If this be so, then, we have 
within us a convincing proof that vice is the misery of man as a 
moral agent, 
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SERMON VILL—On Resentment 


“Perfect goodness and benevolence being the law of our nature, 
why have we within us such a principle as that of Revenge ?” To 
answer this question, we must take nature as it is, and look to its 
correspondence with our actual circumstances: to take any other 
ground, as (for example) to inquire why we were placed in our 
present state, is an impertinent curiosity. But still it is right, 
taking our nature as it is, to ask for what end resentment was 
given to us. 

The old teachers were wrong in saying, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thy enemy.” ‘The truth is, that our passions 
cannot in themselves be evil; their abuses are: and thus malice 
and revenge spring from the original passion of resentment. 

Resentment is of two kinds, sudden and deliberate. That re- 
sentment is not wholly bad is implied by St. Paul, when he says 
“ Be ye angry and sin not.” Sudden anger, generally, is a mere 
instinct; and (though occasionally it may be roused by injury) it 
is mostly occasioned by mere sensation. ‘The final cause of this 
sudden anger is self-defence against hurt of any kind, and does 
not subserve the administration of justice. Deliberate anger is in- 
tended to prevent or to punish injustice. We feel a natural and 
proper indignation against a feigned story of villany: and would 
that indignation be less just, if the story were true? We ought 
to feel it, and plainly it is the expression of our sense of good and 
evil. It is not malice; it is a right feeling against vice; and be- 
comes a bond of society. And as we love ourselves better than 
others, so we feel the same indignation, only in a higher degree, if 
the injury be done to ourselves. Our feeling is one of resentment 
against injury and crime; against moral evil, not natural evil: 
which is evident from a consideration of the circumstances which 
aggravate or lessen the fault, as friendship, or former obligations. 
This is what we feel, even though we do not reflect upon it; and 
though we do not resent harm when done unintentionally, yet we 
do so when it is caused through carelessness; and our resentment 
is less or greater according as the injury is more deliberately 
inflicted. 

The prevention of injury, then, is the great end of settled or 
deliberate resentment: and it is a natural weapon, which may be 
used or abused. And though sudden anger may be roused by 
harm, it may also be roused by injury; but it is injury alone by 
which settled resentment can be excited. 

The abuses of sudden anger are, either Passon, in a stronger 
mind, or in a weak one Peevishness. The abuses of deliberate 
anger are, when we imagine an injury where none exists or ima- 
gine it to be greater than it is; or when we call mere harm an in- 
jury; when it is allowed to go to too great lengths, or to inflict 
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pain by way of gratification. One thing always accompanies its 
perversion, and this is a determination not to be set right ; and in 
this pride has a great share. And as resentment is one of the 
instruments of death put into our hands, it becomes a balance to 
the weakness of pity. Suppose we felt no indignation against 
injury, then compassion would impede the administration of jus- 
tice; for men are so much more keenly moved by misery than by 
happiness that indignation and resentment are necessary. 

The good influence of resentment is, that it restrains injury 
where virtue cannot, and brings offenders to justice when cool 
reflection would let them go unpunished. Hence we may learn 
that vice is naturally bad, and must finally be punished; and that 
virtue is naturally good, and will finally be rewarded; for we can- 
not commit an injury without being self-condemned. Again, we 
may learn not to think our nature bad because it is abused: for 
the passion of anger is Innocent, or even generous. Its abuse 
alone is bad, when it assumes the shape of malice and revenge, 


SERMON IX.—On the Forgiveness of Injuries. 


In a perfect state there would be no need of such affections as 
fear,. compassion, and forgiveness; for they are but remedies 
against certain disorders, incumbrances suited to our condition, but 
such as we must carry about with us. 

We have a natural emotion against injury and injustice, which 
is always sufficiently weak when the injury is not done to one’s 
own self. Horgiveness refers only to such injuries as are inflicted 
on one’s own self. In such cases indignation is right up to a cer- 
tain point, but no further. The precept of forgiveness forbids 
the abuse of this natural feeling. 

Common custom supports the doctrine of revenge, and forbids 
forgiveness. But we will show, Ist, that revenge is unlawful; and, 
2nd, that we lie under certain obligations to forgive-our injurers. 

1st, Suppose we were at liberty to return evil for evil, what 
would be the consequence?  TIl-will begets ill-will, and injury 
begets further injury; and as’every man would decide as to the 
amount of injury, his passion would be judge, and injuries and 
miseries would be the result. Such a passion, then, ought not to 
be permitted. 

2nd. Resentment is intended to prevent disorders in society: 
now unlimited resentment would breed much disorder insociety, for 
mankind make up one great body. How stands resentment to 
society at large? It is given us as a secondary passion, to diminish 
the number of injuries. It is a painful means, and must never be 
indulged for itself. Our other affections may indeed be gratified 
in particular instances which are not connected with their peculiar 
end, and this innocently; but it is otherwise with resentment 
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for its end is to prevent injury, that is, misery; and to gratify it 
for itself is to produce misery. And this because resentment 
differs from all our other affections in respect of its end, which is 
the misery of our fellow-creatures. 

If it be urged that good effects flow from resentment, we an- 
swer that, though God brings good out of evil, vice is vice to him 
who is guilty of it. 

The precept of “loving our enemies” presupposes the existence 
of good-will towards mankind in general, and so in effect becomes 
tantamount to the duty of forgiving injuries. Indeed, resent- 
ment is not opposed to good-will; we may feel both together: and 
it is only when the former destroys the latter that it is excessive 
and becomes revenge. 

It may be objected here that lesser degrees of vice in a person 
may fairly lessen our benevolence towards him; and if so, why 
may not a higher degree of vice destroy and cancel it? The an- 
swer is, because he has a prior claim on us, as a sensible creature, 
capable of happiness and misery, which is wholly independent of 
his moral character. Nor can self-lovye dispense with benevolence. 
Men, however, will say that they ought to do good to others only 
so long as they donot harm them. But this is to forget the prior 
obligation of good-will to all. 

Our love towards our enemies is not required to be great: we 
ought to have the same sense of an injury inflicted on us by an 
enemy as a good man, not interested in the case, would feel; this 
is right and practicable. 

To enforce this duty, let us add that people ought always to 
strive to underrate an injury, for we are all of us bad judges in 
our own cause, through the partiality of self-love. Anger, also, is 
partial, and is apt to condemn a man’s whole character and con- 
duct for the fault of a part. To judge correctly on this head is a 
simple duty, not a virtue. We must remember that there is, pro- 
perly speaking, no such a thing as ill-will; and that the original 
offence may be traceable to self-love as its source. 

Again, we must remember that injurers are to be looked upon 
not only with indignation, but with compassion: and, finally, that 
to forgive injuries is rational, humane, and necessary: for we have 
within us an apprehension that we shall hereafter be dealt with as 
we have dealt with others, 


SERMON X.—On Self-Deceit. 


The text shows us how David was brought to see his own 
guilt: by the prophet Nathan. His conduct in this matter ex- 
hibited great partiality to self. And this is a common failing: 
men think, reason, and judge, quite differently in their own 
ease and in that of another person; and it differs in degree 
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in different persons. It prevents us from knowing our own selves, 
and from judging rightly of our thoughts and actions. 

Through want of reflection, men are confident in their own 
moral character, and are disposed, through self-love, to think that 
all is right and well with them. Let us think how grossly one 
person may be imposed upon by another in whom he has perfect 
confidence; but surely he may be much more entirely deceived by 
himself. Hence men disregard reproof as not belonging to their 
own selves, and neglect moral reflections. Some persons are so 
wholly taken up with their own interest as to be blinded by it to 
everything besides. Some judge wrongly of everything that con- 
cerns themselves, though they are able to judge rightly enough on 
what concerns another; and yet in so doing they are not con- 
sciously dishonest. 

Vice in general proceeds from an overweening regard for men’s 
selves and their own interest ; and though for the most part it in-- 
fluences the passions only, in some cases it affects the understand- 
ing and the judgment. That this vicious feeling does exist is 
clear ; and one evil consequence of it is that it prevents men 
from applying to themselves the reproofs addressed to their course 
of behaviour. Joined with hardness of heart, too, it will carry a 
man to almost any lengths of wickedness, oppression, and injustice. 

The particular province of the self-deceit of which we speak 
lies not in open acts of grosser wickedness, but in lesser vices, 
such as in the neglect of some particular and ill-defined duty. 
The truth is that society cannot always go on fixed and deter- 
minate rules. Right and wrong cannot always be defined as to 
their exact limits; and still, in spite of being unable to define, 
we can and do see what is liberal, merciful, oppressive, &c. And 
wherever this latitude must exist, there this species of self-deceit 
steps in. As to acts of flagrant wickedness, it can only come into 
their attendant circumstances. 

Self-deceit is generally complex; and all the sources of this 
vice are sometimes found in the same person. It is a kind of 
falseness of heart, and proves a depravation and corruption of the 
moral principle within him. It bears about with it its own con- 
demnation; for, while virtue and honesty are genuine and open, 
self-deceit suspects itself, and shrinks, as it were, from its own de- 
formities. It is analogous to that feeling which leads a man to 
excuse himself from looking into his affairs when he knows them 
to be embarrassed, lest he should find them to be amiss. And 
just so, the self-deceiver does not like to be put out of humour 
with himself. 

We may remark, first, That those who have never caught them- 
selves in this weakness, may be sure that they haye been misled 
by it. Secondly, the best way to avoid being misled by it is to keep 
a strict watch over the suspicious part of our character ; that, for 
example, which our enemy would single out in us as a point of 
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attack. Thirdly, that we should hence learn to substitute another 
for ourselves when we are taking a survey of our own conduct. 
In conclusion, we may observe, that it is better to sin by indulging 
strong passions, than by giving way to this deep and calm source 
of delusion ; for by refining vice, it darkens the light which has 
been given us by God, and corrupts conscience itself. 


SERMON XI.—On the Love of our Neighbour. 


Does an engrossing self-love tend to promote private interest, or 
does it not rather defeat itself? People think that the pursuit of 
public and of private good is incompatible, and hence they despise 
the feeling of good-will to our fellows. We will, therefore, lay 
down the connection between benevolence and self-love, and be- 
tween the pursuit of public and private interest. 

Now self-love is a desire of happiness, common to all men, and 
inseparably bound up in the nature of all reflecting creatures. 
They have also certain affections towards external objects ; and 
the latter, together with the former, constitute man’s nature. The 
object of self-love is internal, namely, happiness ; that of these 
affections, something external. Self-love never seeks anything 
external for its own sake, but only as a means to some further end ; 
the particular affections seek external things for their own sakes. 
Ana this latter pot is evident from the fact, that the pleasure 
arising from them could not exist, were there not a prior suitable- 
ness between the passion and its object. Now all affections are 
our own as much as self-love: and if the gratification of our pas- 
sions be mere self-love, then the affections must be mere self-love 
also, and all our affections must be resolvable into this one prin- 
ciple; but this clearly is untrue ; for in the one case the principle 
is a love of one’s ownself, in the other, the love of another. 
Self-love, then, and these particular affections, are distinct.- Fur- 
ther, self-love is concerned with our own happiness alone, but 
public affections tend towards external things. 

Hence happiness is not self-love, any more than the desire of 
riches is the possession of them. Selflove teaches us to avoid 
misery; but if it wholly engross us, and leayes no room for the 
exercise of our affections, it destroys happiness. Self-love, then, 
does not constitute this or that thing to be our good ; but, this or 
that thing being already supposed to be our good, self-love puts 
us on obtaining it. Self-love, however, if it engross us, becomes 
opposed even to our own good ; and a man who is too intently 
engaged on his own interest, overlooks many sources of gratifica- 
tion. Thus immoderate self-love defeats itself, and self-love itself 
should teach us not to love ourselves too much. 
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But it may be urged, that though there is no contrariety be- 
tween self-love and the particular affections, still there is between 
Self-love and the Love of our neighbour. 

ereply, that. Self-love is distinct from Benevolence ; but it 
by no means excludes the Love of others, except by not including it. 
And there is no more contrariety between the two, than between 
self-love and the love of inanimate things, or of the brute crea- 
tion. Self-love, then, and benevolence are not opposed. Is there, 
then, any competition between the pursuit of private and of public 
good? There isnot. The course of action to which benevolence 
chiefly leads us, tends to promote the good of others; but that 
does not hinder it from tending to our own happiness also. Re- 
sentment, benevolence, love of the Arts, all lead to a course of 
action for their own gratification ; and therefore all equally have 
regard to private interest. Theend of resentment is the harm 
of another: the end of benevolence is the good of another ; but 
these additional considerations do not alter the respect which they 
all have to private interest. Benevolence is better than ambition: 
for in case of success, both attain their end, and render a man 
happy ; but in case of failure, benevolence has its own reward in 
the consciousness of virtue. It is also better suited to a tranquil 
life and temper. Riches, honours, and the like, do not make up 
happiness ; for, after we have gained these, there is room in the 
mind for greater enjoyment still. Many persons live a life of good 
deeds for the sake of conscience, and of the pleasure which arises 
from acting as in God’s sight; and, we may ask, has this course 
of life less of self-love in it than an ambitious life? And is 
there in it any want or lack of happiness ? 

Happiness, then, consists in the gratification of our affections 
with their proper external objects. Love of our neighbour is one 
of these affections ; as a virtuous principle, it is gratified by en- 
deavouring to promote our neighbour’s good ; as a natural affec- 
tion, it is gratified by accomplishing that end. And the gratifica- 
tion of it has a respect to private interest, and does not exclude 
self-love. Benevolence, therefore, regards private interest as well 
as public, Nor is covetousness an exception ; for an immoderate 
pursuit of riches with a view to some further end, is, aftér all, no 
particular affection, but the general pursuit of our own interest ; 
and the comparison is, not between the pursuit of our own interest 
and the interest of others, but between our several particular 
affections towards external objects, and the one particular affection 
which has regard to the good of our neighbour. 

Self-love, indeed, is frequently opposed to our particular affec- 
tions; but this only by accident, The mistake which, people make 
concerning the inconsistency of self-love and benevolence arises 
from our notions of property. Men think that one man’s share 
in the good-will of another lessens the self-love of the latter, and 
forget that, as the love of our neighbour is a natural affection, 
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the gratification of it upon some external object brings with it its 
own pleasure. 

We sum up the whole by asserting, that there is no more com- 
petition between self-love and benevolence than between any 
other particular affection and self-love; that every particular 
affection, and benevolence among the rest, subserves self-love 
by ministering to our enjoyment ; and that in one respect benevo- 
lence ministers to our enjoyment more than any other affection, 
inasmuch as it is its own reward. 

In conclusion it is to be observed, that religion appeals to self- 
love, in order to convince men that a holy life is to their own 
interest, where an appeal to the understanding alone would be 
without effect. 


SERMON XII.—Upon the Love of our Neighbour. 


Having thus shown that benevolence or love of our neighbour is 
not opposed to self-love, we proceed to inquire: 

i. “Who is our neighbour?” God, being infinite, loves the whole 
universe. This sphere is too great forman’s finite capacity. Moral 
writers for this have accordingly substituted mankind. But still 
this object is too general. Shall it then he “owr country ?” We 
want even a narrower sphere than this; and the Holy Bible, 
practically and plainly, tells us that we are to love ow neigh- 
bour; that is, that part of the creation, of mankind, and of our 
country, with which we are brought into immediate relations. 

ii. “What is meant by loying our neighbour as ourselves ?”” We 
are to love God with all owr powers—it is, then, something different 
from this that is intended. Is it meant, then, that we are to bear 
the same kind of affection to our neighbour as we bear to our- 
selves ? or that we love our neighbour i proportion to our love 
of our own selves? or that we should love him im the same 
degree 2 

a. Certainly the precept may be understood as requiring only 
that we bear to him the same kind of affection that we bear to our- 
selves ; that as we each have self-love, which leads us to consult 
our own happiness, so we should cherish benevolence, which will 
set us not only to avoid doing him harm, but to aim at doing him 
good. And when we are commanded to love him as ourselves, it is 
meant that we must do so by a fixed and settled principle of 
uniform benevolence. 

6. Again, it may be understood as requiring that we love him 
in some proportion to our love of ourselves. If our feeling of self- 
love be weak, the precept will be fulfilled by a less amount of be- 
nevolence ; if self-love be strong, there will be need of a higher 
degree of benevolence to counterbalance it in the scale. It is not 
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the intensity of benevolence on which stress is here laid, but the 
proportion which it bears to self-love. What, then, is this due 
proportion? ‘To fix this, let us first fix what is a competent care 
and provision for ourselves. And then we may lay it down, as a 
general rule, that so long as men do not neglect what they owe 
to themselves, the more of their care and thought they bestow 
on others, the nearer they will come to this standard. 

c. But further, are we required to love our neighbour in the 
same degree with ourselves? It is generally thought that evil 
would ensue, if a man were to carry out this to the very letter. 
But there is no real apprehension of any evil consequences from 
his doing so; for, even if he were on all occasions to take his 
neighbour’s interest into account equally with his own, still he 
has an intuitive perception of his own good, which he carries 
about with him, like the consciousness of his own being: and this 
he cannot feel equally with respect to others. There is, then, no 
danger that, even if a man loved his neighbour 7x the same degree 
as himself, the care of his ownself would be neglected ; for this 
is otherwise provided for. The objection, then, falls to the 
ground. 

iii. “What is the general temper and behaviour to which this 
precept would form us?” It cannot be strictly defined; but it is 
described by St. Paul, under the term “ Charity” in 1 Cor. xiii. It 
is a disposition which would rather be deceived than be suspicious, 
and would rather forego its own right than do an unkind thing. 
This disposition sets a man to consider how he may best contribute 
to the good of others, whether in a high or low station of life; it 
moderates the bitterness of party spirit, prevents strife and en- 
mity, and the giving or taking offence. 

iv. “How does this precept of benevolence contain in wv all 
others ?” Of course, when we speak thus of benevolence, we do 
not speak of it as a blind propensity, but as a principle in reason- 
able creatures ; and as, therefore, limited by reason, which teaches 
them to regard the relations and circumstances of each particular 
action. 

a. As happiness includes in it everything, we can “ owe.no man 
anything” but to promote his happiness to: the best of our: 
ability. And therefore a disposition to do good to all men in 
their different relations, is a discharge of all our obligations to 
them. Again, as human nature is a system composed of many 
parts, for each separate part of which self-love teaches us to have 
regard, so also society is a body or system, to each part of which 
benevolence teaches us to act ina like manner. And further, as 
temperance, sobriety, and such like virtues, have a tendency to 
promote the general happiness of society, while the opposite vices 
tend to its prejudice, the love of our neighbour will also have a 
tendency to promote these virtues and to restrain these vices, and 
to include the former in such a way that they may be all traced 
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up to benevolence as to their source, just as the corresponding 
vices may be traced up to the want of it. 

6. In a higher sense, benevolence seems to contain in it all 
that is. good and worthy. We have no clear conception of God’s 
nature, or moral attributes, but what may be resolved into the 
idea of simple goodness. And as the love of God is but the love 
of perfect goodness contemplated in a being or person, so benevo- 
lence rises and is lost in the love of God Himself. 


SERMON XIII.—On the Love of God. 


By the love of God, we mean all those affections which are due 
to Him from such a creature as man, and which rest in Him as 
their end. This does not include servile fear, though it does in- 
clude some fear, such as the fear of His displeasure. Reverence 
for Him, desire of His approbation, and such like feelings, on the 
other hand, do enter into this definition ; for as we feel certain 
affections of love and reverence at the sight of a good man, so we 
may and ought to feel the same towards Him who is the only true 
object of these affections. And these affections are suited to our 
present condition, and will be the employment of good men here- 
after. 

As Reason tends to, and rests in, the discernment of truth as 
its object, so “ Affection” tends to, and rests in, its objects, as an 
end: and it is gratified in its end, just as hunger is gratified by 
food. Of the several affections within us, some imply the love of 
them when reflected on. To be just and good, and not to feel a 
love and approbation of justice and goodness, is impossible. Now, 
if a man loves or approves a principle in himself, he will love it 
also in another; and this is the secret of our love and affection 
towards good characters. Let us, then, suppose a creature perfect 
according to his created nature, a being of justice and wisdom, 
but above all of goodness. The view of this perfect creature must 
beget love. And if we were conscious that he was really our 
friend, we should rejoice much in his friendship, and more than 
ever strive to secure his esteem. Now, let us suppose this 
character to be our guardian and governor: this consideration 
would serve still more to bring home to ourselves the sense of his 
goodness, and make us feel a greater interest in him: and the 
highest happiness of life would be in contemplating his nature 
and our relation to him. The fact that this perfectly good being 
is not a creature, but God, does not diminish the love and rever- 
ence which we should feel for him. He who made us is the object 
of some regards. That He is infinite in power and wisdom does 
not, or should not, make any difference, only that He is the object 
of our affections raised to the highest pitch. And the fact that 
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He is afar off makes no difference; for we consider persons present, 
not only when they are within reach of our senses, but when we 
are assured by any other means that they are near, or even when 
we recall them to our minds. Must we then refuse to God those 
feelings of love and reverence which we feel towards inferior 
objects? 

-. Religion does not demand new affections, but only the proper 
guidance of those which we possess. And when we speak of the 
Love of God, we are not idle enthusiasts, but we simply lay before 
men the highest object of an affection which already exists within 
them. And so when we tell men that they ought to love God for 
His own sake, we are not bidding them go out of their ownselves, 
but simply to fix their affection on a proper and adequate object. 
The goodness of God, and the sense of His benefits bestowed on 
ourselves, have a stronger tendency to kindle in us feelings of love, 
than a sense of the same benefits bestowed on others; for every 
affection is moved in proportion to the sense we entertain of the 
object of it ; and we must have a more lively sense of His good- 
ness towards us than towards others. Thus Almighty God is 
shown to be the natural object of the several affections of love, 
reverence, fear, and desire of approbation. And, although God is 
one and unchangeable, still some of these affections are more 
suitable to our present mortal state, and there may be other affec- 
tions which will employ us hereafter in a state of perfection. 


SERMON XIV.—On the Love of God. 


“What religious affections aremost suitable to our present state?” 
In an imperfect state, love does not cast out fear; and the consci- 
ousness of our endeavour to serve God, jomed with a sense of His 
goodness, furnishes us with hope of His favour. Neither fear, nor 
hope, nor love, then, are excluded; and they may, and ought, all 
to be blended together into one temper, that of Resignation, 
which, in fact, is the whole of piety. Now, no one is disquieted 
after any advantage or good which does not come within his own 
sphere : he is content to go without it. There is the same reason, 
in matters of religion, to be content with what we have; it is 
natural and proper to submit and be resigned. And to be so is a 
still greater duty, when we remember that our lot is fixed by a 
Being of infinite wisdom and goodness. The perfection of this 
resignation is when our will is quite lost in God’s Will: and this 
is the proper result of having just conceptions of God, and a 
sense of His presence: it is, in a word, to walk with God. 

Devotion is but this temper in exercise. And as our loftiest 
affections must fall short of God’s perfections, this is the highest 
exercise of which a creature is capable. And if this be suited to 
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our present imperfect state, hereafter our happiness will lie in 
knowing and feeling that our trust and dependence were not vain, 
and in seeing and knowing God face to face. 

Every man who reflects, feels his own incompleteness, his want 
of something beyond himself for happiness. Amusements, de- 
vised to fill this void, do not satisfy; the want remains. God 
alone can be to us all that we want, anadequate supply to all the 
faculties of our souls; for we shall live on, the same creatures 
that we are now, with wants to be supplied, and capacities of hap- 

iness. 

a There are certain ideas of beauty, harmony, proportion, &c., far 
removed from anything sensual, which at once produce in us feel- 
ings of pleasure : and all these, in their highest degree, meet in 
the Great Author and Cause of all things. And this will hereafter 
be to us an immediate sense of delight. Here, all things that we 
see are mere effects of wisdom, power, and greatness : hereafter we 
shall contemplate the qualzties from whence they flow; just as in 
the case of machinery, we are pleased with the bare effects of 
skill and contrivance ; but the skill in the mind of the artificer, if 
we could discern it, would be a higher object of interest ; for the 
cause ig superior to the effect. Here we see the effects of God’s 
gooduess, and its likeness in good men: hereafter we shall see His 
goodness and righteousness itself in all its perfection. In some 
way or other we shall see Him present to us: proof of His being 
will be lost in the consciousness of His presence. God, then, Him- 
self will be our happiness, as distinguished from the enjoyments 
of this present state, which seem to arise, not immediately from 
Him, but from the objects which. He has adapted to give us 
delight. 


SERMON XV.—On the Ignorance of Man. 


Weare first to consider the ignorance of man; and, secondly, the 
consequences which flow from acknowledging it, and the reflec- 
tions to which it leads. 

i, The Ignorance of Man. Creation is beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and yet it is certain that the world was made by God; for 
effects imply a cause. So also the effects of matter acting upon 
matter we can see: and we can reduce to rules what we do see ; 
but we are ignorant of the real nature of matter itself. We know, 
too, but little of our own selves, and every fresh discovery in 
science does but disclose to us our own ignorance. Again, as to 
the government of the world; we see a part, and a part only: 
enough to enforce on us the practice of religion, but: still incom- 
prehensible as a whole. | This should teach us that we are incom- 
petent judges of what comes under our notice in the world: and 
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no part of God’s dealing can be understood without reference to 
the whole; and for this we have not faculties. And there may 
be reasons why God has willed that this should be the case with 
us. A higher amount of knowledge on certain points would 
probably destroy our state of probation and discipline, and be in- 
consistent with the place which we hold in the scale of created 
beings, as inhabitants of this earth. 

ii. The consequences flowing from this Ignorance. (a.) We may 
learn that man ought to approach the study of religion with an 
expectation of finding difficulties in it, and with a disposition to 
rest satisfied with a due amount of evidence. To expect to under- 
stand revelation at a glance is to forget our condition as men, 
and to inquire as beings of a higher order. And as the man is 
blameworthy who refuses the light of twilight to guide his steps, 
because it is not open day, just so we are bound to be content 
with any evidence whatever which is real, 

(6.) Our ignorance is the proper answer to many objections 
against Religion, particularly to those which arise from the ap- 
pearance of irregularity in the course of nature, and the govern- 
ment of the world. In other cases, men consider that they are 
not fit judges of a part, until they are acquainted with the system 
under which it is contained: and in like manner we ought to use 
common sense in judging of Religion. 

(c.) Since so much of God’s dealings are above our capacity, we 
should turn ourselves from vain speculation to the practical busi- 
ness of life, which is not knowledge, but whatever helps us to dis- 
charge our duty ; to practise virtue ; to keep our hearts ; and to 
eurb our minds and affections. 

(d). We should learn humbly to adore that Infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness which is so far above our poor comprehensions; to set 
little store on ourselves, and to conform ourselves to His will in 
all things in a spirit of perfect resignation. 
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THouGH it is scarce possible to avoid judging, in some way or 
other, of almost everything which offers itself to one’s thoughts ; 
yet it is certain, that many persons, from different causes, never 
exercise their judgment upon what comes before them, in the 
way of determining whether it be conclusive, and holds. They 
are perhaps entertained with some things, not so with others ;_ 
' they like, and they dislike ; but whether that which is proposed to 
be made out be really made out or not ; whether a matter be stated 
according to the real truth of the case, seems to the generality 
of people merely a circumstance of no consideration at all. 
Arguments are often wanted for some accidental purpose; but 
proof, as such, is what they never want for themselves, for their 
own satisfaction of mind, or conduct in life. Not to mention the 
multitudes who read merely for the sake of talking, or to qualify 
themselves for the world, or some such kind of reasons ; there are, 
even of the few who read for their own entertainment, and have a 


1 The first great principle contributed to Moral Philosophy by Butler is 
the direction to follow our Moral Sense or Consctence. The second is the 
position that we have certain duties to society as well as to ourselves. Let 
us suppose a person inquiring, “ How do I know that I am to do right?” 
To this Aristotle would reply, “ Because men who are wiser than. yourself 
do so, and find happiness in so doing, Look to the wise, the good, the old, 
and practise what they deem to be right; and such practice will sharpen 
your judging faculty.” Plato would say, “‘ You must go to philosophers, 
and they will give you the ideas of moral excellence which you must try to 
realize.”, Butler would simply answer, “ Because your Conscience commands 
you ; it is the voice of God to you and in you; and in proportion as you 
follow its dictates, it will become more and more enlightened.” ‘he 
difference between Aristotle and Butler would be this; the former would 
hold, that it is by acting well that we come to know what is right and what 
is wrong; the latter would insist that, prior to every such act, we have each 
of us within us a rule and guide, but that by acting rightly, it becomes 
more nearly perfect and infallible. But after all, it may be doubted, 
whether the idea of Conscience is not implicitly involved in Aristotle’s 
saying, def 2/Cecdas; for this clearly implies the existence of some faculty 
within us which, rightly and habitually exercised, will tell us what is right 
and what is wrong. Thus, in hig Ethics (B. vii. c. 9), Aristotle represents a 
man’s power of attaining to moral truth as dependent upon his acting rightly 
—A yiee dgern nad n wor bngia chy aexny n pry Qbsipes 4 dt cables ty 8 craig 
medkers 7d ob ivena hen adres dn tuner 6 Adyos Wacxarinds ore tvraila, 
ADAG hoern 1 Quoin A ibiorn rod opbodokeiv meg) rav dexnv. That is, principles 
of morality are not taught by intellectual acuteness, but by habitually living 
in conformity with the laws of virtue. ‘ Whosoever hath a ready heart 
(#ay) to do my will, he shall_know of the doctrine,” &.—St. John vii. 17, 
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real curiosity to see what is said, several, which is prodigious, who 
have no. sort of curiosity to see what is true: I say curiosity, 
because it is too obvious to be mentioned, how much that religious 
and sacred attention, which is due to truth, and to the important 
question, What is the rule of life ? is lost out of the world. 

For the sake of this whole class of readers, for they are of dif- 
ferent capacities, different kinds, and get into this way from differ- 
ent occasions, I have often wished that it had been the custom to 
lay before people nothing in matters of argument but premises, 
and leave them to draw conclusions themselves ; which, though 
it could not be done in all cases, might in many. 

The great number of books and papers of amusement, which, 
of one kind or another, daily comes in one’s way, have in part 
occasioned, and most perfectly fall in with and humour, this idle 
way of reading and considering things. By this means, time even 
in solitude is happily got rid of without the pain of attention: 
neither is any part of it more put to the account of idleness, one 
can scarce forbear saying, is spent with less thought, than great 
part of that which is spent in reading. 

Thus people habituate themselves to let things pass through 
their minds, as one may speak, rather than to think of them. 
Thus by use they become satisfied merely with seeing what is 
said, without going any further. Review and attention, and even 
forming a judgment, becomes fatigue ; and to lay anything before 
them that requires it, is putting them quite out of their way. 

There are also persons, and there are at least more of them than 
have a right to claim such superiority, who take for granted that 
they are acquainted with everything; and that no subject, if 
treated in the manner it should be, can be treated in any manner 
but what is familiar and easy to them. 

It is true indeed, that few persons have a right to demand 
attention ; but it is also true, that nothing can be understood 
without that degree of it which the very nature of the thing 
requires. Now morals, considered as a science, concerning which 
speculative difficulties are daily raised and treated with regard to 
those difficulties, plainly require a very peculiar attention. For 
here ideas never are in themselves determinate, but become so by 
the train of reasoning and the place they stand in; since it is 
impossible that words can always stand for the same,ideas, even 
in the same author, much less in different ones. Hence an argu- 
ment may not readily be apprehended, which is different from its 
being mistaken ; and even caution to avoid being mistaken may, 
in some cases, render it less readily apprehended. It is very un- 
allowable for a work of imagination or entertainment not to be 
of easy comprehension, but may be unavoidable in a work of 
another kind, where a man is not to form or accommodate, but 
to state things as he finds them. 

It must be acknowledged, that some of the following Discourses 
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are very abstruse and difficult ; or, if you please, obscure ; but I 
must take leave to add, that those alone are judges whether or 
no and how far this is a fault, who are judges whether or no 
and how far it might have been avoided—those only who will 
be at the trouble to understand what is here said, and to see how 
far the things here insisted upon, and not other things, might 
have been put in a plaimer manner ; which yet I am very far from 
asserting that they could not. 

Thus much, however, will be allowed, that general criticisms con- 
cerning obscurity considered as a distinct thing from confusion 
and perplexity of thought, as in some cases there may be ground 
for them ; so in others they may be nothing more at the bottom 
than complaints, that everything is not to be understood with the 
same ease that some things are. Confusion and perplexity in 
writing is indeed without excuse, because any one may, if he 
pleases, know whether he understands and sees through what he 
is about; and it is unpardonable for a man to lay his thoughts 
before others, when he is conscious that he himself does not know 
whereabouts he is, or how the matter before him stands. It is 
coming abroad in disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied to 
find himself in at home. 

But even obscurities arising from other causes than the ab- 
struseness of the argument may not be always inexcusable. Thus 
a subject may be treated in a manner, which all along supposes 
the reader acquainted with what has been said upon it, both by 
ancient and modern writers ; and with what is the present state 
of opinion in the world concerning such subject. This will create 
a difficulty of a very peculiar kind, and even throw an obscurity 
over the whole before those who are not thus informed ; but those 
who are will be disposed to excuse such a manner, and other things 
of the like kind, as a saving of their patience. 

However, upon the whole, as the title of Sermons gives some 
right to expect what is plain and of easy comprehension, and as 
the best auditories are mixed, I shall not set about to justify the 
propriety of preaching, or under that title publishing, Discourses 
so abstruse as some of these are ; neither is it worth while to trouble 
the reader with the account of my doing either. He must not, 
however, impute to me, as a repetition of the impropriety, this 
second edition’, but to the demand for it. 

Whether he will think he has any amends made him by the 
following illustrations of what seemed most to require them, I 
myself am by no means a proper judge. 

There are two ways in which the subject of morals may be 
treated. One begins from inquiring into the abstract relations of 
things: the other from a matter of fact, namely, what the parti- 
cular nature of man is, its several parts, their economy or consti- 
_1 The Preface stands exactly as it did before the second edition of the 
Sermons. : ca 
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tution ; from whence it proceeds to determine what course of life 
it is, which is correspondent to this whole nature. In the former 
method the conclusion is expressed thus, that vice is contrary to 
the nature and reason of things: in the latter, that it is a viola- 
tion or breaking in upon our own nature. Thus they both lead 
us to the same thing, our obligations to the practice of virtue ; 
and thus they exceedingly strengthen and enforce each other. 
The first seems the most direct formal proof, and in some respects 
the least liable to cavil and dispute: the latter is in a peculiar 
manner adapted to satisfy a fair mind; and is more easily ap- 
plicable to the several particular relations and circumstances 
in life. 

The following Discourses proceed chiefly in this latter method. 
The three first wholly. They were intended to explain what is 
meant by the nature of man, when it is said that virtue consists in 
following, and vice in deviating from it’; and by explaining to 
show that the assertion is true. That the ancient moralists had 
some inward feeling or other, which they chose to express in this 
manner, that man is born to virtue, that it consists in following 


_ nature, and that vice is more contrary to this nature than tortures 


or death, their works in our hands are instances. Now a person 
who found no mystery in this way of speaking of the ancients; 
who, without being very explicit with himself, kept to his natural 
feeling, went along with them, and found within himself a full 
conviction, that what they laid down was just and true; such a 
one would probably wonder to see a point, in which he never per- 
ceived any difficulty, so laboured as thisis, in the second and third 
Sermons ; insomuch perhaps as to be at a loss for the occasion, 
scope, and drift of them. But it need not be thought strange 
that this manner of expression, though familiar with them, and 
if not usually carried so far, yet not uncommon amongst ourselves, 
should want explaining ; since there are several perceptions daily 
felt and spoken of, which yet it may not be very easy at first 
view to explicate, to distinguish from all others, and ascertain 


1 Butler's sympathies, as to philosophical doctrine, are undoubtedly with 
the Stoics. In order to describe the peculiar sentiment of rejection and dis- 
approval with which we regard actions unjust or otherwise wrong, he 
borrows the formula of the Stoics, which Cicero had borrowed before him, 
and in which such actions are said to be contrary to nature. See Cicero “De 
Officiis,” iii. 4, —“ Redeo ad formulam. Detrahere aliquid alteri, et hominem 
hominis incommodo suum augere commodum, magis est contra naturam quam 
mors, quam paupertas, quam dolor, quam cetera, que possunt aut corpori 
accidere aut rebus externis.” And in his “ Dissertation on Virtue,” p. 384, 
Butler quotes the commencement of that classical work of the later Stoics, 
Arrian’s Epictetus ; in which we read that, “ Of the other faculties, you 
will find none which contemplates itself, still less which approves or dis- 
approves its own acts,” which way of speaking, Butler says, he has adopted 
“as the most full and least liable to cayil.”— Whewell. (Zd.) 
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exactly what the idea or perception is. The many treatises upon 
the passions are a proof of this; since so many would never have 
undertaken to unfold their several complications, and trace and 
resolve them into their principles, if they had thought what they 
were endeayouring to show was obvious to every one, who felt and 
talked of those passions. Thus, though there seems no ground to 
doubt, but that the generality of mankind have the inward per- 
ception expressed so commonly in that manner by the ancient 
moralists, more than to doubt whether they have those passions ; 
yet it appeared of use to unfold that inward conviction, and lay 
it open in amore explicit manner, than I had seen done ; especially 
when there were not wanting persons, who manifestly mistook the 
whole thing, and so had great reason to express themselves dis- 
satisfied with it. A late author of great and deserved reputation 
says, that to place virtue in following nature, is at best a loose 
way of talk. And he has reason to say this, if what I think he 
intends to express, though with great decency, be true, that scarce 
any other sense can be put upon those words, but acting as any of 
the several parts, without distinction, of a man’s nature happened 
most to incline him’. 

Whoever thinks it worth while to consider this matter thoroughly, 
should begin with stating to himself exactly the idea of a system, 
economy, or constitution of any particular nature, or particular 
anything: and he will, I suppose, find, that it is a one or a whole, 
made up of several parts; but yet, that the several parts even con- 
sidered as a whole do not complete the idea, unless in the notion 
of a whole you include the relations and respects which those 
parts have to each other. Every work both of nature and of art 
is a system: and as every particular thing, both natural and arti- 
ficial, is for some use or purpose out of and beyond itself, one may 
add, to what has been already brought into the idea of a system, 
its conduciveness to this one or more ends. Let us instance ina 
watch—Suppose the several parts of it taken to pieces, and placed 
apart from each other; let a man have ever so exact a notion of 
these several parts, unless he considers the respects and relations 
which they have to each other, he will not have anything like the 
idea of a watch. Suppose these several parts brought together 
and any how united: neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to that of a 
watch. But let him view those several parts put together, or con- 
sider them as to be put together in the manner of a watch; let ° 
him form a notion of the relations which those several parts have 
to each other—all conducive in their respective ways to this pur- 
pose, showing the hour of the day; and then he has the idea of a 
watch. Thus it is with regard to the inward frame of man. 
Appetites, passions, affections, and the principle of reflection, con- 


1 Religion of Nature Delineated, cd. 1724, pp. 22, 23. 
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sidered merely as the several parts of our inward nature, do not 
at all give us an idea of the system or constitution of this nature; 
because the constitution is formed by somewhat not yet taken into 
consideration, namely, by the relations which these several parts 
have to each other; the chief of which is the authority of reflec- 
tion or conscience. It is from considering the relations which the 
several appetites and passions in the inward frame have to each 
other, and, above all, the supremacy of reflection or conscience, 
that we get the idea of the system or constitution of human 
nature. And from the idea itself it will as fully appear, that this 
our nature, 2. ¢., constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea 
of a watch it appears, that its nature, 7. ¢., constitution or system, 
is adapted to measure time. What in fact or event commonly 
happens is nothing to this question. Every work of art is apt to 
be out of order: but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that let the disorder increase, and it will totally destroy 
it'. This is merely by way of explanation, what an economy, 
system, or constitution is. And thus far the cases are perfectly 
parallel. If we go further, there is indeed a difference, nothing to 
the present purpose, but too important a one ever to be omitted. 
A machine is inanimate and passive: but we are agents®. Our 
constitution ig put in our own power. We are charged with it; 
and therefore are accountable for any disorder or violation of it. 

Thus nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice ; 
meaning by nature not only the several parts of our internal frame, 
but also the constetution of it. Poverty and disgrace, tortures and 
death, are not so contrary to it. Misery and injustice are indeed 
equally contrary to some different parts of our nature taken 
singly: but injustice is moreover contrary to the whole constitu- 
tion of the nature. 

If it be asked, whether this constitution be really what those 
philosophers meant, and whether they would have explained 
themselves in this manner; the answer is the same, as if it should 
be asked, whether a person, who had often used the word resent- 
ment, and felt the thing, would have explained this passion ex- 
actly in the same manner, in which it is done in one of these 
Discourses, As I have no doubt, but that this is a true account 
of that passion, which he referred to and intended to express by 
the word resentment; so 1 have no doubt, but that this is the true 
account of the ground of that conviction which they referred to, 


1 Whatever has a tendency to destroy a system or constitution shows 
that it is itself no part of that system, but something alien and foreign to 
it. It is a maxim in the moral as well as in the physical world, that 
nothing destroys itself—£d. 

? See the point of Free Will worked out more fully in the Analogy, 
Part i. ch. vi. on ‘Necessity.’ ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” says our author, “ we 
are treated by God as free agents; and that is our best proof that we are 
free,”— Ed, 
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when they said, vice was contrary to nature. And though it 
should be thought that they meant no more than that vice was 
contrary to the higher and better part of our nature; even this 
implies such a constitution as I have endeavoured to explain. 
For the very terms, higher and better, imply a relation or respect 
of parts to each other; and these relative parts, being in one and 
the same nature, form a constitution, and are the very idea of it, 
They had a perception that injustice was contrary to their nature, 
and that pain was so also. They observed these two perceptions 
totally different, not in degree, but in kind: and the reflecting 
upon each of them, as they thus stood in their nature, wrought a 
full intuitive conviction, that more was due, and of right belonged 
to one of these inward perceptions, than to the other: that it 
demanded in all cases to govern such a creature as man. So that, 
upon the whole, this is a fair and true account of what was the 
ground of their conviction; of what they intended to refer to, 
when they said, virtue consisted in following nature: a manner of 
speaking not loose and undeterminate, but clear and distinct, 
strictly just and true. 

Though I am persuaded the force of this conviction is felt by 
almost every one; yet since, considered as an argument and put in 
words, it appears somewhat abstruse, and since the connection of 
it is broken in the first three Sermons, it may not be amiss to give 
the reader the whole argument here in one view. 

Mankind has various instincts and principles of action, as brute 
creatures have; some leading most directly and immediately to 
the good of the community, and some most directly to private 
good. 
~ Man has several which brutes have not ; particularly reflection 
or conscience, an approbation of some principles or actions, and 
disapprobation of others. 

Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, according to 
certain rules; suppose the constitution of their body, and the 
objects around them. 

The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and prin- 
ciples, all of them ; those propensions we call good, as well as the 
bad, according to the same rules; namely, the constitution of their 
body, and the external circumstances which they are in. ['There- 
fore it is not a true representation of mankind to affirm, that they 
are wholly governed by self-love’, the love of power, and sensual 
appetites: since, as on the one hand they are often actuated by 
these, without any regard to right or wrong; so on the other it ig 
manifest fact, that the same persons, the generality, are frequently 
influenced by friendship, compassion, gratitude; and even a 
general abhorrence of what is base, and liking of what is fair and 
just, takes its turn amongst the other motives of action. This ig 


1 He alludes here casually to the theory of Hobbes, which he controverts 
at greater length in Sermon i. and the Notes there added.—Zd. 
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the partial inadequate notion of human nature treated of in the 
first Discourse: and it is by this nature, if one may speak so, that 
the world is in fact influenced, and kept in that tolerable order, in 
which it is.] 

Brutes, in acting according to the rules before mentioned, their 
bodily constitution and circumstances, act suitably to their whole 
nature. [It, is, however to be distinctly noted, that the reason why 
we aflirm this is not merely that brutes in fact act so; for this 
alone, however universal, does not at all determine, whether 
such course of action be correspondent to their whole nature: 
but the reason of the assertion is, that as in acting thus they 
plainly act conformably to somewhat in their nature, so, from all 
observations we are able to make upon them, there does not appear 
the least ground to imagine them to have anything else in their 
nature, which requires a different rule or course of action. | 

Mankind also in acting thus would act suitably to their whole 
nature, if no more were to be said of man’s nature than what has 
been now said; if that, as it isa true, were also a complete adequate 
account of our nature. 

But that is not a complete account of man’s nature. Somewhat 
further must be brought in to give us an adequate notion of it; 
namely, that one of those principles of action, conscience or reflec- 
tion, compared with the rest as they all stand together in the 
nature of man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority! over all 
the rest, and claims the absolute direction of them all, to allow or 
forbid their gratification: a disapprobation of reflection being in 
itself a principle manifestly superior to a mere propension. And 
the conclusion is, that to allow no more to this superior principle 
or part of our nature, than to other parts; to let it govern and 
guide only occasionally in common with the rest, as its turn 
happens to come, from the temper and circumstances one happens 
to be in; this is not to act conformably to the constitution of 
man: neither can any human creature be said to act conformably 
to his constitution of nature”, unless he allows to that superior 
principle the absolute authority which is due to it. And this 
conclusion is abundantly confirmed from hence, that’ one may 
determine what course of action the economy of man’s nature 
requires, without so much as knowing in what degrees of strength 
the several principles prevail, or which of them have actually the 
greatest influence. 

The practical reason of insisting so much upon this natural 


' Tt is, in the language of ancient philosophy, 7d ‘yepeovsxdv. It rules, or 
at least is intended to rule, over the other principles of man’s nature; and 
when it does not exercise this authoritative control, so far the purposes of 
God are set aside, the divinely-ordered system is broken in upon, and 
disorder ensues. It must rule alone and supreme.—Zd. 

* It is only when by “ nature” we understand the whole constitution of 
man’s moral nature thus drawn out, that the words of the poet are true: 

“ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit.”.—Juv. (Zd.) 
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authority of the principle of reflection or conscience is, that it 
seems in great measure overlooked by many, who are by no means 
the worst sort of men. It is thought sufficient to abstain from 
gross wickedness, and to be humane and kind to such as happen 
to come in their way. Whereas in reality the very constitution 
of our nature requires that we bring our whole conduct before 
this superior faculty; wait its determination; enforce upon our- 
selves its authority, and make it the business of our lives, as it is 
- absolutely the whole business of a moral agent, to conform ourselves 
~ oe This is the true meaning of that ancient precept, Leverence 
thyself. 

nt, not taking into consideration this authority, which is 
implied in the idea of reflex approbation or disapprobation, seems 
a material deficiency or omission in Lord Shaftesbury’s Inquiry 
concerning Virtue. He has shown beyond all contradiction, that 
virtue is naturally the interest or happiness, and vice the misery’, 
of such a creature as man, placed in the circumstances which we 
are in this world. But suppose there are particular exceptions: 
a case which this author was unwilling to put, and yet surely it 
is to be put: or suppose a case which he has put and determined, 
that of a sceptic not convinced of this happy tendency of virtue, 
or being of a contrary opinion. His determination is, that it 
would be without remedy*. One may say more explicitly, that 
leaving out the authority of reflex approbation or disapprobation, 
such a one would be under an obligation to act viciously; since 
interest, one’s own happiness, is a manifest obligation, and there 
is not supposed to be any other obligation in the case. “ But does 
it much mend the matter to take in that natural authority of 
reflection? There indeed would be an obligation to virtue; but 
would not the obligation from supposed interest on the side of 
vice remain?” If it should, yet to be under two contrary obliga- 
tions, 7. ¢.. under none at all, would not be exactly the same, as to 
be under a formal obligation to be vicious, or to be in circum- 
stances in which the constitution of man’s nature plainly required 
that vice should be preferred. But the obligation on the side of 
interest really does not remain. For the natural authority of the 
principle of reflection is an obligation the most near and intimate, 
the most certain and known: whereas the contrary obligation can 
at the utmost appear no more than probable ; since no man can be 


1 Thus far Paley also proceeds in his “ Moral Philosophy,” Book ii. ch. y. 
«The method of coming at the will of God concerning every action by the 
light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of that action to promote or 
diminish the general happiness.” Butler would of course allow the identity 
of Virtue and Happiness, so far as to say that where there is not Virtue, 
there can be no Happiness; but he would make Happiness to consist in 
Virtue, not the latter in the former. See especially Serm. xii. on the “ Love 
of our Neighbour,” and the Notes i loco.—Ed. 

? Characteristics, y. ii. p. 69. 
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‘certaim in any circumstances that vice is his interest in the 
present world, much less can he be certain against another: and 
thus the certain obligation would entirely supersede and destroy 
the uncertain one; which yet would have been of real force with- 
out the former. 

In truth, the taking in this consideration totally changes the 

“whole state of the case; and shows, what this author does not 
seem to have been aware of, that the greatest degree of scepticism 
which he thought possible will stili leave men under the strictest 
moral obligations, whatever their opinion be concerning the hap- 
piness of virtue. For that mankind upon reflection felt an appro- 
bation of what was good, and disapprobation of the contrary, he 
thought a plain matter of fact, as it undoubtedly is, which none 
could deny, but from mere affectation. Take in, then, that autho- 
rity and obligation, which is a constituent part of this reflex 
approbation, and it will undeniably follow, though a man should 
doubt of everything else, yet, that he would still remain under 
the nearest and most certain obligation to the practice of virtue; 
an obligation implied in the very idea of virtue, in the very idea 
of reflex approbation. 

And how little influence soever this obligation alone can be 
expected to have in fact upon mankind, yet one may appeal even 
to interest and self-love, and ask, since from man’s nature, con- 
dition, and the shortness of life, so little, so very little indeed, can 
possibly in any case be gained by vice ; whether it be so prodigious 
a thing to sacrifice that little to the most intimate of all obliga- 
tions; and which a man cannot transgress without being self- 
condemned, and, unless he has corrupted his nature, without real 
self-dislike: this question, I say, may be asked, even upon suppo- 
sition that the prospect of a future life were ever so uncertain. 

The observation, that man is thus by his very nature a law to 
himself, pursued to its just consequences, is of the utmost impor- 
tance; because from it it will follow, that though men should, 
through stupidity or speculative scepticism, be ignorant of, or dis- 
believe, any authority in the universe to punish the violation of 
this law; yet, if there should be such authority, they would be as 
really liable to punishment, as though they had been beforehand 
convinced, that such punishment would follow. For in whatever 
sense we understand justice, even supposing, what I think would 
be very presumptuous to assert, that the end of divine punish- 
ment is no other than that of civil punishment, namely, to prevent 
future mischief ; upon this bold supposition, ignorance or disbelief 
of the sanction would by no means exempt even from this justice : 
because it is not foreknowledge of the punishment which renders 
us obnoxious to it, but merely violating a known obligation. 

And here it comes in one’s way to take notice of a manifest error 
or mistake in the author now cited, unless perhaps he has in- 
cautiously expressed himself so as to be misunderstood; namely, 
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that 7d 2s malice only, and not goodness, which can make us afraid’, 
Whereas in reality, goodness is the natural and just object of the 
greatest fear toan illman. Malice may be appeased or satiated ; 
humour may change, but goodness is a fixed, steady, immovable 
principle of action. If either of the former holds the sword of 
justice, there is plainly ground for the greatest of crimes to hope 
for impunity: but if it be goodness, there can be no possible hope, 
whilst the reasons of things, or the ends of government, call for 
punishment. Thus every one sees how much greater chance of 
impunity an ill man has-in a partial administration, than in 
a just and upright one. It is said, that the interest or good of the 
whole must be the interest of the universal Being, and that he can 
have no other. Be it so. This author has proved, that vice is 
naturally the misery of mankind in this world. Consequently it 
was for the good of the whole that it should be so. What shadow 
of reason, then, is there to assert that this may not be the case 
hereafter? Danger of future punishment (and if there be danger, 
there is ground of fear) no more supposes malice, than the present 
feeling of punishment does. 

The Sermon wpon the character of Balaam, and that upon Self- 
deceit, both relate to one subject. I am persuaded, that a very 
great part of the wickedness of the world is, one way or other, 
owing to the self-partiality, self-flattery, and self-deceit, en- 
deavoured there to be laid open and explained. It is to be 
observed amongst persons of the lowest rank, in proportion to their 
compass of thought, as much as amongst men of education and 
improvement. It seems, that people are capable of being thus 
artful with themselves, in proportion as they are capable of being 
so with others. Those who have taken notice that there is really 
such a thing, namely, plain falseness and insincerity in men with 
regard to themselves, will readily see the drift and design of these 
Discourses: and nothing that I can add will explain the design 
of them to him, who has not beforehand remarked, at least, some- 
what of the character. And yet the admonitions they contain 
may be as much wanted by such a person, as by others ; for it is 
to be noted, that a man may be entirely possessed by this unfair- 
ness of mind, without having the least speculative notion what the 
thing is. 

The account given of Resentment in the eighth Sermon is in- 
troductory to the following one upon Forgiveness of Injuries. It 
may possibly have appeared to some, at first sight, a strange as- 
sertion, that injury is the only natural object of settled resent- 
ment or that men do not in fact resent deliberately anything 
but under this appearance of injury. But I must desire the 
reader not to take any assertion alone by itself, but to consider the 
whole of what is said upon it: because this is necessary, not only 
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in order to judge of the truth of it, but often, such is the nature 
of language, to see the very meaning of theassertion. Particularly 
as to this, injury and injustice is, in the Sermon itself, explained 
to mean, not only the more gross and shocking instances of wicked- 
ness, but also contempt, scorn, neglect, any sort of disagreeable 
behaviour towards a person, which he thinks other than what is 
due to him. And the general notion of injury or wrong plainly 
comprehends this, though the words are mostly confined to the 
higher degrees of it. 

Forgiveness of injuries is one of the very few moral obligations 
which has been disputed. But the proof, that it is really an 
obligation, what our nature and condition require, seems very 
obvious, were it only from the consideration, that revenge is doing 
harm merely for harm’s sake. And as to the love of our enemies: 
resentment cannot supersede the obligation to universal benevo- 
lence, unless they are in the nature of the thing inconsistent, 
which they plainly are not’. 

This divine precept, to forgive injuries and love our enemies, 
though to be met with in Gentile moralists, yet is im a peculiar 
sense a precept of Christianity; as our Saviour has insisted more 
upon it than upon any other single virtue. One reason of this 
doubtless is, that it so peculiarly becomes an imperfect, faulty 
creature. But it may be observed also, that a virtuous temper of 
mind, consciousness of innocence, and good meaning towards every- 
body, and a strong feeling of injustice and injury, may itself, such 
is the imperfection of our virtue, lead a person to violate this ob- 
ligation, if he be not upon his guard. And it may well be sup- 
posed, that this is another reason why it is so much insisted upon 
by him, who knew what was in man. 

The chief design of the eleventh Discourse is to state the notion 
of self-love and disinterestedness, in order to show that benevo- 
lence is not more unfriendly to self-love, than any other particular 
affection whatever. There is a strange affectation in many people 
of explaining away all particular affections, and representing the 
whole of life as nothing but one continued exercise of self-love. 
Hence arises that surprising confusion and perplexity in the 
Epicureans? of old, Hobbes, the author of feflections, Sentences, et 


1 Pp, 467. 

? One need only look into Torquatus’s account of the Epicurean system, 
in Cicero’s first book, “ De Finibus,” to see in what a surprising manner this 
was done by them. ‘Thus the desire of praise, and of being beloved, he 
explains to be no other than desire of safety: regard to our country, even 
in the most virtuous character, to be nothing but regard to ourselves. The 
author of “ Reflections, &c., Morales,” says, “ Curiosity proceeds from in- 
terest or pride ; which pride also would doubtless have been explained to be 
self-love.”—P. 85, ed. 1725. As if there were no such passions in mankind 
as desire of esteem, or of being beloved, or of knowledge. Hobbes’s 
account of the affections of good-will and pity are instances of the same kind. 
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Maximes Morales, and this whole set of writers; the confusion of 
calling actions interested which are done in contradiction to the 
most manifest known interest, merely for the gratification of a 
present passion. Now all this confusion might easily be avoided, 
by stating to ourselves wherein the idea of self-love in general 
consists, as distinguished from all particular movements towards 
particular external objects; the appetites of sense, resentment, 
compassion, curiosity, ambition, and the rest’. When this is done, 
if the words selfish and interested cannot be parted with, but must 
be applied to everything ; yet, to avoid such total confusion of 
all language, let the distinction be made by epithets : and the first 
may be called cool or settled selfishness, and the other passionate 
or sensual selfishness. But the most natural way of speaking 
plainly is, to call the first only, self-love, and the actions proceed- 
ing from it, interested : and to say of the latter, that they are not 
love to ourselves, but movements towards somewhat external : 
honour, power, the harm or good of another : and that the pursuit 
of these external objects, so far as it proceeds from these move- 
ments (for it may proceed from self-love?), is no otherwise in- 
terested, than as every action of every creature must, from the 
nature of the thing, be; for no one can act but from a desire, or 
choice, or preference of his own. 

Selflove and any particular passion may be joined together ; 
and from this complication, it becomes impossible in numberless 
instances to determine precisely, how far an action, perhaps even 
of one’s own, has for its principle general self-love, or some 
particular passion. But this need create no confusion in the ideas 
themselves of seli-love and particular passions. We distinctly 
discern what one is, and what the other are: though we may be 
uncertain how far one or the other influences us. And though, 
from this uncertainty, it cannot but be that there will be different 
opinions concerning mankind, as more or less governed by in- 
terest ; and some will ascribe actions to self-love, which others 
will ascribe to particular passions: yet it is absurd to say that 
mankind are wholly actuated by either; since it is manifest that 
both have their influence. For as, on the one hand, men form a 
general notion of interest, some placing it in one thing, and some 
in another, and have a considerable regard to it throughout the 
course of their life, which is owing to self-love; so, on the other 
hand, they are often set on work by the particular passions them- 
selves, and a considerable part of life is spent in the actual 
gratification of them, 7. ¢., is employed, not by self-love, but by the 
passions. ‘ 

Besides, the very idea of an interested pursuit necessarily pre- 
supposes particular passions or appetites ; since the very idea of 
interest or happiness consists in this, that an appetite or affection 


1 Pp, 485, 2 See the note, p. 390. 
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enjoys its object; It is not because we love ourselves that we find 
delight in such ahd such objects, but because we have particular 
affections towards them. ‘lake away these affections, and you 
leave self-love absolutely nothing at all to employ itself about? ; 
no end or object for it to pursue, excepting only that of avoiding 
pain. Indeed the Epicureans, who maintained that absence of 
pain was the highest happiness, might, consistently with them- 
selves, deny all affection, and, if they had so pleased, every sensual 
appetite too; but the very idea of interest or happiness other than 
absence of pain implies particular appetites or passions; these 
being necessary to constitute that interest or happiness. 

The observation, that benevolence is no more disinterested than 
any of the common particular passions”, seems in itself worth 
being taken notice of ; but is insisted upon to obviate that scorn, 
which one sees rising upon the faces of people who are said to 
know the world, when mention is made of a disinterested, 
generous, or public-spirited action. The truth of that observation 
might be made appear in a more formal manner of proof : for who- 
ever will consider all the possible respects and relations which any 
particular affection can have to selflove and private interest, will, 
{ think, see demonstrably, that. benevolence is not in any respect 
more at variance with self-love, than any other particular affection 
whatever, but that it is in every respect, at least, as friendly to it. 

If the observation be true, it follows, that self-love and benevo- 
lence, virtue and interest, are not to be opposed, but only to be 
distinguished from each other; in the same way as virtue and 
any other particular affection, love of arts, suppose, are to be dis- 
tinguished. Everything is what it is, and not another thing. 
The goodness or badness of actions does not arise from hence, that 
the epithet, interested or disinterested, may be applied to them, 
any more than that any other indifferent epithet, suppose in- 
quisitive or jealous, may or may not be applied to them; not from 
their being attended with present or future pleasure or pain; but 
from their being what they are; namely, what becomes such 
creatures as we are, what the state of the case requires, or the 
contrary. Or, in other words, we may judge and determine, that 
an action is morally good or evil, before we so much as consider, 
whether it be interested or disinterested. This consideration no 
more comes in to determine whether an action be virtuous, than 
to determine whether it be resentful. Self-love in its due degree 
ig as just and morally good, as any affection whatever. Benevo- 
lence towards particular persons may be to a degree of weakness, 
and so be blameable: and disinterestedness is so far from being in 
itself commendable, that the utmost possible depravity which we 
can in imagination conceive, is that of disinterested cruelty. 

Neither does there appear any reason to wish self-love were 
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weaker in the generality of the world than it is, The influence 
which it has seems plainly owing to its being constant and 
habitual, which it cannot but be, and not to the degree or strength 
of it. Kwvery caprice of the imagination, every curiosity of the 
understanding, every affection of the heart, is perpetually showing 
its weakness, by prevailing over it. Men daily, hourly sacrifice 
the greatest known interest, to fancy, inquisitiveness, love, or 
hatred, any vagrant inclination. The thing to be lamented is, 
not that men have so great regard to their own good or interest 
in the present world, for they have not enough’; but that they 
haye so little to the good of others. And this seems plainly owing 
to their being so much engaged in the gratification of particular 
passions unfriendly to benevolence, and which happen to be most 
prevalent in them, much more than to self-love. Asa proof of 
this may be observed, that there is no character more void of 
friendship, gratitude, natural affection, love to their country, 
common justice, or more equally and uniformly hard-hearted, than 
the abandoned in, what is called, the way of pleasure hard- 
hearted and totally without feeling in behalf of others; except 
when they cannot escape the sight of distress, and so are in- 
terrupted by it in their pleasures. And yet it is ridiculous to call 
such an abandoned course of pleasure interested, when the person 
engaged in it knows beforehand, goes on under the feeling and 
apprehension, that it will be as ruinous to himself, as to those 
who depend upon him. 

Upon the whole, if the generality of mankind were to cultivate 
within themselves the principle of self-love ; if they were to accus- 
tom themselves often to set down and consider, what was the 
‘greatest. happiness they were capable of attaining for themselves 
in this life, and if self-love were so strong and prevalent, as that 
they would uniformly pursue this their supposed chief temporal 
good, without being diverteg from it by any particular passion ; it 
would manifestly prevent numberless follies and vices. This was 
in a great measure the Epicurean system of philosophy. It is 
indeed by no means the religious or even moral institution of life. 
Yet, with all the mistakes men would fall into about interest, it 
would be less mischievous than the extravagances of mere 
appetite, will, and pleasure: for certainly self-love, though con- 
fined to the interest of this life, is, of the two, a much better 
guide than passion, which has absolutely no bound nor measure, 
but what is set to it by this self-love, or moral considerations. 

From the distinction above. made between self-love, and the 
several particular principles or affections in our nature, we may 
see how good ground there was for that assertion, maintained by 
the several ancient schools of philosophy against the Epicureans, 
namely, that virtue is to be pursued as an end, eligible in and for 
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itself. For, if there be any principles or affections in the mind of 
man distinct from self-love, that the things those principles tend 
towards, or that the objects of those affections are, each of them, 
in themselves eligible, to be pursued upon its own account, and to 
be rested in as an end, is implied in the very idea of such prin- 
ciple or affection’. They indeed asserted much higher things of 
virtue, and with very good reason; but to say thus much of it, 
that it is to be pursued for itself, is to say no more of it, than may 
truly be said of the object of every natural affection whatever. 

The question, which was a few years ago disputed in France, 
concerning the love of God, which was there called enthusiasm, 
as it will everywhere by the generality of the world; this ques- 
tion, I say, answers in religion to that old one in morals now men- 
tioned. And both of them are, I think, fully determined by the 
same observation, namely, that the very nature of affection, the 
idea itself, necessarily implies resting in its object as an end. 

I shall not here add anything further to what I have said in 
the two Discourses upon that most important subject, but only this: 
that if we are constituted such sort of creatures, as from our very 
nature to feel certain affections or movements of mind, upon the 
sight or contemplation of the meanest inanimate part of the crea- 
tiou, for the flowers of the field have their beauty; certainly there 
must be somewhat due to him himself, who is the Author and 
Cause of all things; who is more intimately present to us than 
anything else can be, and with whom we have a nearer and more 
constant intercourse, than we can have with any creature: there 
must be some movements of mind and heart which correspond to 
his perfections, or of which those perfections are the natural 
object: and that when we are commanded to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, and with all our mind, and with all our soul ; 
somewhat more must be meant than merely that we live in hope 
of rewards or fear of punishments from him; somewhat more than 
this must be intended: though these regards themselves are most 
just and reasonable, and absolutely necessary to be often recol- 
lected in such a world as this. 

It may be proper just to advertise the reader, that he is not to 
look for any particular reason for the choice of the greatest part 
of these Discourses; their being taken from amongst many others, 
preached in the same place, through a course of eight years, being 
in great measure accidental. Neither is he to’expect to find any 
other connection between them, than that uniformity of thought 
and design, which will always be found in the writings of the 
same person, when he writes with simplicity and in earnest, 
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SERMONS. 


Sermon I.—Upon Human Natvure!. 


“ For as we have many members in one body, and all members have not 
the same office; so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another.”—Rom. xii. 4, 5. 


Tue Epistles in the New Testament have all of them a 
particular reference to the condition and usages of the 
Christian world at the time they were written. Therefore 
as they cannot be thoroughly understood, unless that con- 
dition and those usages are known and attended to: so 
further, though they be known, yet if they be discontinued 
or changed; exhortations, precepts, and illustrations of 
things, which refer to such circumstances now ceased or 
altered, cannot at this time be urged in that manner, and 
with that force which they were to the primitive Christians. 
Thus the text now before us, in its first intent and design, 
relates to the decent management of those extraordinary 
gifts which were then in the church?, but which are now 
totally ceased. And even as to the allusion that we are one 
body in Christ; though what the Apostle here intends is 
equally true of Christians in all circumstances; and the 
consideration of it is plainly still an additional motive, over 
and above moral considerations, to the discharge of the 
several duties and offices.of a Christian: yet it is manifest 
this allusion must have appeared with much greater force 
to those*, who, by the many difficulties they went through 

1 In his “ Preface,” Butler says, that ‘ there are two ways in which the 
subject of morals may be treated,” the one analytical, the other synthetical : 
the one deductive, the other inductive; the one proceeding downwards 
from principles to facts, the other ascending from facts to principles. 
Butler proceeds almost wholly on the latter of these two plans; and these 
first three sermons are entirely occupied with an inquiry into the facts of 
human nature, from which Butler argues out his true theory of a system, at 
the head of which sits Conscience as supreme.—£d. 

2 1 Cor. xii. 

3 See Analogy, Part ii. ch. vi—* The first Christians had higher evidence 
of the miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity than what we have 
now. ‘They had also a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it 
. +... .. from the influence which it had upon the lives of the generality 
of its professors.” —Zd, 
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for the sake of their religion, were led to keep always in 
view the relation they’stood in: to: their Saviour, who had 
undergone the same; to those, who, from the idolatries of 
all around them, and their ill-treatment, were taught to 
consider themselves as not of the world in which they 
lived, but as a distinct society of themselves; with laws 
and: ends, and’ principles: of life and’ action, quite contrary 
to those which the world professed themselves at that time 
influenced by. Hence the relation of a Christian was by 
them considered as: nearer than that of affinity and’ blood; 
and they almost literally esteemed themselves as members 
one: of: another: 

It cannot indeed: possibly be denied, that our being 
God’s: creatures, and virtue: being the natural law we: are 
borm under, and. the whole: constitution of man. being 
plainly: adapted to it, are prior! obligations to» piety and 
virtue;. than: the consideration that God sent his Son into 
the world. to save it, and: the motives: which arise from: the 
peculiar relation of Christians, as: members one of another 
under Christ. our bead. However; though: all this: be 
allowed, as it expressly is: by the mspired: writers, yet it is 
manifest that: Christians: at’ the time of the revelation, and 
immediately after; could not: but insist mostly upon con- 
siderations of this latter kind. 

These observations: show the) original. particular refer 
ence of the text; and the peculiar force with which the 
thing intended by the allusion init, must have been felt by 
the primitive Christian: world. They likewise) afford a 
reason for treating it at this time: in a more: genéral way. 

The relation which the: several: parts: or members: of the 
natural. body have to each other and. to the whole body,.is 
here compared. to the relation which. each particular person 
in society has:to other particular persons: and: to: the whole 
society; and the latteris intended to: be illustrated’ by the 
former. And if there be a likeness: between these two 
relations, the consequence is obvious :: that. the latter shows 
us we were intended, to: do good to» others, as. the former 


1 « Prior,” anterior; that: is; im point of time; not superior or more im- 
portant. Had our blessed: Lord never taken upon himself the: nature of 
man, the obligation to virtue, which arises: from the very law and constitu- 


ain of our moral nature; would have been equally: binding upon all-men.— 
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shows: us; that: the: several members of: the natural body 
were: intended to be: instruments: of good to. each: other 
and to the:whole body. But as there is scarce:any ground 
for a comparison. between society and the mere material 
body, this without. the: mind being a dead. unactive thing; 
much: less: can the: comparison; be. carried to: any length. 
And since the apostle speaks of the several members: as 
having distinct offices, which implies: the mind;, it cannot 
be thought an unallowable liberty, instead of the body and 
its: members, to substitute. the whole. nature. of man, and. all 
the variety:of internal principles which: belong to it. And then 
the comparison will be between the nature of man as 
respecting self; and tending to private good, his own pre- 
servation and happiness; and thenature of man as having 
respect to society, and: tending to promote public: good, the 
happiness of that’society: These ends do indeed perfeetly: 
coincide; and to aim at’ public and’ private good. are so far 
from being inconsistent, that they mutually promote each 
other: yet: in. the following discourse. they; must: be: con:. 
sidered: as: entirely: distinct; otherwise the nature: of man 
as tending to one, or: as tending’ to the: other, cannot be 
compared. There can no comparison be made, without’ 
considering the things compared as distinct and different.., 

From this:review and comparisonof the nature of man. 
as respecting self, and as respecting society; it-will plainly 
appear, that there are as real and the same kind ‘of: indications 
in human nature, that we were made for society.and to do good 
to our fellow-creatures; as. that we were intended to. take care:of 
our oww life and health and private good: and that: the same 
objections lie against one of these.assertions, as against the other. 
F or, 

First. There. is. a natural principle. of benevolence’ in 
- 1 Suppose a man: of learning to be writing a grave- book upon hwman 
natwre, and to show in several parts:of*it that he had an insight into the 
subject he was considering; amongst other: things, the following one would 


require to be accounted for ; the appearance of benevolence or good-will in 
men towards each other in the instances of natural relation, and in others *¥ 








* Hobbes of Human: Nature, ch. ix: sect: 17. The author-against’ whom 
Butler is: here writing: resolved’ all benevolence: into self-love, and asserted: 
that: there-is no such principle as: benevolence in the nature of man, but, 
that every act of benevolence springs: from self-love, exhibited in the shape: 
of love of power. This:immoral theory, so degrading evento fallen: human 
nature, Butler disproves at length. The words of Hobbes are-as follows :— 
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man; which is in some degree to society, what self-love is to 
the individual. And if there be in mankind any disposition 
to friendship ; if there be any such thing as compassion, 


Cautious of being deceived with outward show, he retires within himself to 
see exactly, what that is in the mind of man from whence this appearance 
proceeds ; and, upon deep reflection, asserts the principle in the mind to be 
only the love of power, and delight in the exercise of it. Would not every- 
body think here was a mistake of one word for another? that the philosopher 
was contemplating and accounting for some other human actions, some other 
behaviour of man to man? And could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that 
what is commonly called benevolence or good-will was really the affection 
meant, but only by being made to understand that this learned person had a 
general hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-will could no otherwise 
be reconciled? That what has this appearance is often nothing but ambition ; 
that delight in superiority often (suppose always) mixes itself with bene- 
volence, only makes it more specious to call it ambition than hunger, of the 
two: but in reality that passion does no more account for the whole appear- 
ances of good-will than this appetite does. Is there not often the appearance 
of one man’s wishing that good to another, which he knows himself unable 
to procure him; and rejoicing in it, though bestowed by a third person ? 
And can love of power any way possibly come in to account for this desire 
or delight? Is there not often the appearance of men’s distinguishing 
between two or more persons, preferring one before another, to do good to, 
in cases where love of power cannot in the least account for the distinction 
and preference? For this principle can no otherwise distinguish between 
objects, than as it is a greater instance and exertion of power to do good’ 
to one rather than to another. Again, suppose good-will in the mind of 
man to be nothing. but delight in the exercise of power: men might indeed 
be restrained by distant and accidental consideration; but these restraints 
being removed, they would have a disposition to, and delight in mischief as 
an exercise and proof of power: and this disposition and delight would 
arise from, or be the same principle in the mind, as a disposition to, and 
delight in charity. Thus cruelty, as distinct from envy and resentment, ! 
would be exactly the same in the mind of man as good-will: that one tends 
to the happiness, the other to the misery of our fellow-creatures, is, it seems, 
merely an accidental circumstance, which the mind has not the least regard 
to. These are the absurdities which even men of capacity rum into, when 
they have occasion to belie their nature, and will perversely disclaim that 
image of God which was originally stamped upon it, the traces of which, 
however faint, are plainly discernible upon the mind of man. 

If any person can in earnest doubt, whether there be such a thing as 
good-will in one man towards another; (for the question is not concerning 





“There is yet another passion, sometimes called Jove, but more properly 
good-will or charity. There can be no greater argument to a man of his 
own power, than to find himself able, not only to accomplish his own desires, 
but also to assist other men in theirs; and this is that conception wherein 
consisteth charity. In which, first, is contained that natural affection of 
parents to their children, which the Greeks call orogy%, as also that affection 
wherewith men seek to assist those that adhere unto them.”—Zd. 
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for compassion is momentary love; if there be any such 
thing as the paternal or filial affections; if there be any 
affection in human nature, the object and end of which 
is the good of another; this is itself benevolence, or the 
love of another. Be it ever so short, be it in ever so low 
a degree, or ever so unhappily confined; it proves the 
assertion, and points out what we were designed for, as 
really as though it were in a higher degree and more 
extensive. J must, however, remind you that though be- 
nevolence and self-love are different; though the former 
tends most directly to public good, and the latter to 
private: yet they are so perfectly coincident, that the 
greatest satisfactions to ourselves depend upon our having 
benevolence in a due degree; and that selflove is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society!. It 
may be added, that their mutual coinciding, so that we can 
scarce promote one without the other, is equally a proof 
that we were made for both. 


either the degree or extensiveness of it, but concerning the affection itself :) 
let it be observed, that whether man be thus, or otherwise constituted, what 
ts the inward frame in this particular, is a mere question of fact or natural 
history, not proveable immediately by reason. It is therefore to be judged 
of and determined in the same way other facts or matters of natural history 
are: by appealing to the external senses, or inward perceptions, respectively, 
as the matter under consideration is cognizable by one or the other: by 
arguing from acknowledged facts and actions; for a great number of actions 
in the same kind, in different circumstances, and respecting different objects, 
will prove to a certainty, what principles they do not, and, to the greatest 
probability, what principles they do proceed from: and lastly, by the testi- 
mony of mankind. Now that there is some degree of benevolence amongst 
men, may be as strongly and plainly proved in all these ways, as it could 
possibly be proved, supposing there was this affection in our nature. And 
should any one think fit to assert, that resentment in the mind of man was 
absolutely nothing but reasonable concern for our own safety, the falsity of 
this, and what is the real nature of that passion, could be shown in no other 
way than those in which it may be shown, that there is such a thing in 
some degree as veal good-will in man towards man. It is sufficient that the 
seeds of it be implanted in our nature by God. There is, it is owned, much 
left for us to do upon our own_heart and temper; to cultivate, to improve, 
to call it forth, to exercise it in a steady, uniform manner. This ig our 
work; this is virtue and religion. 

! Butler means to say, that if (apart from benevolence or self-love) the 
nature of man has some passions and affections which lead to public good, 
just as he has others which lead to his own private good, and if there be 
self-love corresponding in him to the latter, then there is an a prior? pro- 
bability that he must have another principle, such as benevolence, answering. 
to the former.—Hd. 
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‘Secondly. This will further appear, ‘from observing that 
the several passions and affections, which are distinct' both 
from benevolence and self-love, ‘do in general contribute 
cand lead ‘us to public good as really as to private. It might 
‘be thought too minute and particular, and:would carry us 
‘too ‘great a length, to distinguish between and compare 
together ‘the several passions or appetites distinct from 
‘benevolence, ‘whose iprimary use and intention is the 
security and good ‘of society; and ‘the -passions distinct 
from self-love, whose primary intention ‘and design is the 
‘security and:good of ‘the individual®. It is enough to the 


' Everybody makes:a distinction ‘between self-love, and the several par- 
ticular passions, appetites, and affections ; and yet they are often confounded 
again. That *they-are “totally different, will be seen by any one who will 
distinguish between the’ passions: and appetites themselves, and endeavouring 
after the means of their gratification. ‘Consider the appetite of hunger, and 
the desire of esteem : ‘these being the occasion both of pleasure and pain, 
the coolest self-love, as well as the appetites and passions themselves, may 
put us upon making use of the proper méthods of obtaining that pleasure, 
and avoiding that: pain; but the feelings themselves, the pam of hunger and 
ishame, and the delight from esteem, are no more self-love than they are any- 
‘thing inthe world. ‘Though a man hated himself, he-would ‘as much feel 
the pain of hunger«as he ‘would that “of the gout: and it is plainly sup- 
posable there may be‘creatures with self-love in‘them to'the highest degree, 
who may be quite insensible and indifferent (as.men in-somre cases are) to 
the contempt and-esteem of those, upon whom ‘their -happinessidoes not in 
some further ‘respects depend. And as self-love and the:several particular 
passions «and appetites are in themselves totally ‘different; ‘so, that .some 
actions proceed from: one, and ‘some ‘from ‘the:other, willbe manifest to any 
who will observe'the’two following very supposable ‘cases. One man rushes 
upon certain ruin for the:gratification of -a present desire : nobody will call 
the ‘principle of this action self-love. Suppose ‘another man to go through 
‘some laboriousiwork upon promise‘of a great ‘reward, without any distinct 
knowledge what the reward will be : ‘this course of action:cannot be ascribed 
‘tovany particular passion. The former of these ‘actions is plainly to be im- 
“puted to ‘some particular passien or affection, the ‘latter as ‘plainly to the 
general affection or principle of:self-love. That there are some particular 
pursuits or‘actions concerning which we cannot determine how far they are 
owing to one, and‘how’far to the other, proceeds from this, that‘the two 
_principlesiare’ frequently mixed together, and:run‘up intoeach other. This 
distinction is further-explained in the:eleverith: sermon. 

°? If any desire to see this distinction andecomparison made in a;particular 
‘instance, the appetite and passion ‘now mentioned may ‘serve for one. 
Hunger is to be considered. as .a private-appetite ; because the end for which 
it was: given.us is the preservation of the individual. Desire of «esteem is a 
-public:passion ; because the end for which it was given us is to regulate ‘our 
behaviour towards society. -The' respect whichithis has to private good is:ais: 
remote as the respect that has to public good-: and theappetiteiis no:more 
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‘present argument, that desire of esteem ‘from others, con- 
tempt and esteem of them, love of society as distinct from 
affection ‘to the good of it, indignation ‘against successful 
vice, ‘that these are :public affections or ‘passions ; have an 
immediate respect to others, naturally lead ‘us ‘to ‘regulate 
our behaviour im ‘such ‘a manner as ‘will be of ‘service ‘to 
our fellow-creatures. If any or all of these may ‘be :con- 
sidered likewise:as private affections, as ‘tending ito private 
good; this doesnot hinder them from ‘beimg public affec- 
‘tions too, or destroy ‘the good imfluence of them upon 
society, and ‘their ‘tendency ‘to public good. It may be 
added, that as persons without any conviction from reason 
of ‘the desirableness of ‘life, would yet of course preserve it 
merely from the appetite of hunger; so by acting merely 
from regard (suppose) to reputation, without any consider- 
ation of the good of others, men often contribute to ‘public 
good. In both these imstances ‘they are plainly mstru- 
ments in the hands of another, in the hands of ‘Providence, 
to carry on ends, ‘the preservation of the individual and 
good iof ‘society, which they ‘themselves have not in their 
view or intention. The sum is,men havewarious appetites, 
passions, and ‘particular affections, quite distinct both from 
self-love and from benevolence: all of these have a 'ten- 
dency to promote both public and private good, and may. 
be ‘considered -as respecting others ‘and ourselves equally 
and im common: ‘but some of ‘them seem most imme- 
diately to respect others, or tend to public good; others of 
them most immediately to respect self, or tend to private 
good: as the former are not ‘benevolence, ‘so the latter are 
not selflove: neither sort are mstances of our love either 
to ourselves or others; but only instances.of our Maker’s 
eare and love both:of the individual and the species, and 
proofs that he imtended we ‘should be instruments of good 
to each other, as well as 'that:we should be so to ourselves. 

Thirdly'. There is a principle of reflection in men, by 
selflove,'than the passion is benevolence. The object and end of the former 
is‘merely food ; ‘the object‘and.end of the latter is merely esteem: but the 
latter can‘no'more be-gratified, without contributing tothe good of society; 
than the former can be gratified, without contributing to’ the preservation of 
‘the individual. 

1 Tt will be useful to insert here a note by Dr. Whewell, the learned 
‘Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ With regard to Butler’s doctrines, I suppose it.ismot questioned ‘that 
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which they distinguish between, approve and disapprove 
their own actions. We are plainly constituted such sort of 
creatures as to reflect upon our own nature. ‘The mind 
can take a view of what passes within itself, its propen- 
sions, aversions, passions, affections, as respecting such 
objects, and in such degrees; and of the several actions 
consequent thereupon. In this survey it approves of one, 
disapproves of another, and towards a third is affected in 
neither of: these ways, but is quite indifferent. This prin- 
ciple in man, by which he approves or disapproves his 
heart, temper, and actions, is conscience; for this is the 
strict sense of the word, though sometimes it is used so as 
to take in more. And that this faculty tends to restrain men 
from doing mischief to each other, and leads them. to do 
good, is too manifest to need being insisted upon. Thusa 
parent has the affection of love to his children: this leads 
him to take care of, to educate, to make due provision for 
them; the natural affection leads to this: but the reflection 
that it is his proper business, what belongs to him, that it 
is right and commendable so to do; this added to the 
affection becomes a much more settled principle, and 
carries him on through more labour and difficulties for the 
sake of his children, than he would undergo from that 
affection alone, if he thought it, and the course of action it 
led to, either indifferent or criminal. ‘This indeed is 
impossible, to do that which is good and not to approve of 
it; for which reason they are frequently not considered as 


they are on several points directly opposed to those of Paley... .. The 
points of opposition between them are obvious enough: Paley declares his 
intention to omit the ‘usual declamation’ on the dignity and capacity of 
cur nature, on the superiority of the soul to the body, of the rational to the 
animal part of our constitution, upon the worthiness, refinement, and de- 
licacy, of some satisfactions, or the meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
others. Butler, on the contrary, teaches that there ¢s a difference of Lind 
among our principles of action, which is quite distinct from their difference 
of strength; that reason was intended to control animal appetite, and that 
the law of man’s nature is violated when the contrary takes place. Paley 
teaches us to judge of the merit of actions by the advantages to which they 
lead. Butler teaches that good desert and ill desert are something else than 
mere tendencies to the advantage and disadvantage of society. Paley 
makes virtue depend on the consequences of our actions; Butler makes it 
depend upon the due operation of our moral constitution. Paley is the 
moralist of utility; Butler of conscience.'"—Preface to Builer’s Three 
Sermons, p. iv. (Ed.) 
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distinct, though they really are: for men often approve of 
the actions of others, which they will not imitate, and like- 
wise do that which they approve not. It cannot possibly 
be denied, that there is this principle of reflection or 
conscience in human nature. Suppose a man to relieve an 
innocent person in great distress; suppose the same man 
afterwards, in the fury of anger, to do the greatest mischief 
to a person who had given no just cause of offence; to 
aggravate the injury, add the circumstances of former 
friendship, and obligation from the injured person; let the 
man who is supposed to have done these two different 
actions, coolly reflect upon them afterwards, without 
regard to their consequences to himself: to assert that any 
common man would be affected in the same way towards 
these different actions, that he would make no distinction 
between them, but approve or disapprove them equally, is 
too glaring a falsity to need being confuted. There is 
therefore this principle of reflection or conscience in man- 
kind. It is needless to compare the respect it has to 
private good, with the respect it has to public; since it 
plainly tends as much to the latter as to the former, and is 
commonly thought to tend chiefly to the latter. This faculty 
is now mentioned merely as another part in the inward 
frame of man, pointing out to us in some degree what we 
are intended for, and as what will naturally and of course 
have some influence. The particular place assigned to it 
by nature, what authority it has, and how great influence it 
ought to have, shall be hereafter considered. 

From this comparison of benevolence and self-love, of our 
public and private affections, of the courses of life they 
lead to, and of the principle of reflection or conscience as 
respecting each of them, it is as manifest, that we were made 
for society, and to promote the happiness of it; as that we were 
intended to take care of our own life, and health, and private 
good. 

i And from this whole review must be given a different 
draught of human nature from what we are often presented 
with. Mankind are by nature so closely united, there is 
such a correspondence between the inward sensations of 
one man and those of another, that disgrace is as much 
avoided as bodily pain, and to be the object of esteem and 
love as much desired as any external goods: and in many 
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particular cases, persons ‘are carried on to do good to 
others, as the end ‘their affection ‘tends to and rests\in; and 
manifest ‘that ‘they find ‘real -satisfaction and enjoyment ‘im 
‘this‘course of behaviour. There is sucha natural principle 
of ‘attraction in man ‘towards ‘man, that having trod ‘the 
same ‘tract of land, having breathed in ‘the same climate, 
barely having been in ‘the same artificial district or division, 
‘becomes ‘the occasion of contratting acquaintances and 
familiarities many years ‘after: for anything may ‘serve ‘the 
purpose. Thus relations merely nomimal are sought and 
invented, not by governors, but by the lowest of the people; 
which ‘are found sufficient to hold mankind ‘together in 
little fraternities and ‘copartnerships: weak ties indeed, 
and ‘what may afford fund enough ‘for \ridicule, if they are 
absurdly considered as ‘the ‘real principles of that union : 
but ‘they are in truth ‘merely the occasions, as anything 
may ‘be of anything, upon which our ‘nature:carries ‘us on 
according to its own ‘previous bent ‘and bias; which:ocea- 
sions therefore would be nothing at all, were there not this 
prior disposition and bias of nature. Men are so much 
one body!, ‘that in a peculiar manner ‘they feel for each 
other, shame, sudden danger, resentment, honour, ‘pros- 
perity, distress ; one or another, or all of ‘these, ‘from ‘the 
social mature in general, from benevolence, upon ‘the 
occasion of natural ‘relation, acquaintance, ‘protection, 
dependence; each of these being distinct cements of 
society. And therefore to have no restraint from, no 
regard to others in ‘our behaviour, is ‘the «speculative 
absurdity of considering ourselves as single ‘and inde- 
pendent, as having nothing in ‘our nature which has respect 
to our fellow-creatures, reduced ‘to action and ‘practice. 
And this is the same absurdity, as ‘to suppose a ‘hand, or 
any part, ‘to have no natural respect ‘to any other, orto the 
whole body. 

But allowing all this, it may be asked, “Has not man 
dispositions and principles ‘within, which Tead thim to do 
evil to others, as well as ‘to do good? ‘Whence come the 
many miseries else, which men are ithe authors:and instru- 


| Hence the expression of :the ancient comedian, “ Homo.sum,; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.” Christianity comes in to confirm this social 
me of human nature, and tells us that we are “one body in Christ.” 
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ments‘of 'to‘each other?” These questions, ‘so far as they 
relate to the foregoing ‘discourse, may be ‘answered by ask- 
ing, Has not man ~also dispositions:and ‘principles within, 
which lead him to do evil to himself as well as good? 
Whence come the ‘many miseries else,.sickness, pain, and 
death, which meniare instruments :and ‘authors ‘of to them- 
selves ? 

Tt may ‘be ‘thought ‘more ‘easy ito ‘answer one of these 
questions ‘than ‘the other, but the:answer to both is really 
the same; ‘that mankind have ungoverned passions which 
they will gratify at any rate, as well to the injury of others, 
as in contradiction to known private ‘interest: ‘but that as 
there is no such thing asiself-hatred, so neither is there any 
such thing ‘as ill-will in one man towards ‘another, emula- 
tion and resentment being away; whereas there is plainly 
benevolence or good-will: there is no-such ‘thing as ilove of 
injustice, oppression, ‘treachery, ingratitude ; but:only eager 
desires after such and such:external goods : which, according 
to ‘avery ancient observation, the most abandoned would 
choose to obtain by innocent means, if they were as easy, 
and as effectual to their end: that even emulation and 
resentment, by any one who will consider what these 
passions really are in nature’, will be found nothing tothe 
purpose of this ‘objection: and that ‘the principles and 
passions in ‘the mind of man, which are distinct both from 
self-love‘and benevolence, primarily and most directly lead 
to-vight behaviour with:regard to ‘others as well:as himself, 
and only secondarily and accidentally to what is evil. 
Thus, though men, to‘avoid the shame of one villany, are 
sometimes guilty of a greater, xyet.it'is easy to see, that the 
original tendency of shame is to prevent the doing of 


1 Emulation is merely the desire and hope of equality with, or ‘superiority 
over others, with whom we compare ourselves. There does not appear to be 
any other grief in the natural passion, but only that want which is implied 
in desire. However, this may be so strong as to be the occasion of great 
grief. To desire the attainment of this equality or superiority by the 
particular means of others ‘being brought down to our own level, or below 
it, is, I think, the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is “easy to-see, 
that the real end, which the natural passion emulation, and which the un- 
lawful one‘envy aims at, isiexactly the same; namely, that equality or su- 
periority: and consequently, that to do mischief is not the end of envy, 
put merely the means itmakes use of to attain its end. As to resentment, 
see the eighth sermon, 
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shameful actions; and its leading men to conceal such 
actions when done, is only in consequence of their being 
done; é. e., of the passion’s not having answered its first 
end. 

If it be said, that there are persons in the world, who 
are in great measure without the natural affections towards 
their fellow-creatures: there are likewise instances of per- 
sons without the common natural affections to themselves : 
but the nature of man is not to be judged of by either of 
these, but by what appears in the common world, in the 
bulk of mankind. 

Iam afraid it would be thought very strange, if to con- 
firm the truth of this account of human nature, and make 
out the justness of the foregoing comparison, it should be 
added, that, from what appears, men in fact as much and 
as often contradict that part of their nature which respects 
self, and which leads them to their own private good and 
happiness; as they contradict that part of it which respects 
soctety, and tends to public good: that there are as few 
persons who attain the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment 
which they might attain in the present world, as who do 
the greatest good to others which they might do; nay, that 
there are as few who can be said really and in earnest to 
aim at one, as at the other. Take a survey of mankind: 
the world in general, the good and bad, almost without 
exception, equally are agreed, that were religion out of the 
case, the happiness of the present life would consist in a 
manner wholly in riches, honours, sensual gratifications ; 
insomuch that one scarce hears a reflection made upon pru- 
dence, life, conduct, but upon this supposition. Yet, on the 
contrary, that persons in the greatest affluence of fortune 
are no happier than such as have only a competency; that 
the cares and disappointments of ambition for the most 
part far exceed the satisfactions of it; as also the miserable 
intervals of intemperance and excess, and the many un- 
timely deaths occasioned by a dissolute course of life: 
these things are all seen, acknowledged, by every one 
acknowledged; but are thought no objections against, 
though they expressly contradict, this universal principle, 
that the happiness of the present life consists in one or 
other of them. Whence is all this absurdity and contra- 
diction? Is not the middle way obvious ? Can anything 
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be more manifest, than that the happiness of life consists 
in these possessed and enjoyed only to a certain degree; 
that to pursue them beyond this degree is always attended 
with more inconvenience than advantage to a man’s self, and 
often with extreme misery and unhappiness. Whence then, 
I say, is all this absurdity and contradiction? Is it really 
the result of consideration in mankind, how they may 
become most easy to themselves, most free from care, and 
enjoy the chief happiness attainable in this world? Or is 
it not manifestly owing either to this, that they have not 
cool and reasonable concern enough for themselves to con- 
sider wherein their chief happiness in the present life con- 
sists ; or else, if they do consider it, that they will not act 
conformably to what is the result of that consideration : 
i. é., reasonable concern for themselves, or cool self-love is 
prevailed over by passion and appetite. So that from what 
appears, there is no ground to assert that those principles 
in the nature of man, which most directly lead to promote 
the good of our fellow-creatures, are more generally, or in 
a greater degree violated, than those, which most directly 
lead us to promote our own private good and happiness. 
The sum of the whole is plainly this. The nature of 
man considered in his single capacity, and with respect 
only to the present world, is adapted and leads him to 
attain the greatest happiness he can for himself in the 
present world. The nature of man, considered in his 
public or social capacity, leads him to a right behaviour in 
society to that course of life which we call virtue. Men 
follow or obey their nature in both these capacities and 
respects to a certain degree, but not entirely; their actions 
do not come up to the whole of what their nature leads 
them to in either of these capacities or respects; and they 
often violate their nature in both, 7. ¢., as they neglect the 
duties they owe to their fellow-creatures, to which their 
nature leads them; and are injurious, to which their 
nature is abhorrent; so there is a manifest negligence in 
men of their real happiness or interest in the present 
world, when that interest is inconsistent with a present 
gratification; for the sake of which they negligently, nay, 
even knowingly, are the authors and instruments of their 
own misery and ruin. Thus they are as often unjust to 
themselves as to others, and for the most part are equally 
so to both by the same actions. 
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Szrmon IT, 111.—Uvron Human Narre. 


“ Bor when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained: in the law, these, having not the law, are-a law unto them- 
selves,”—Rom. ii. 14, 


As speculative truth, admits of different kinds of proof, so. 
likewise. moral obligations may be shown. by different 
methods: If the real nature of any.creature leads him and 
is adapted to. such and such purposes only, or more than to: 
any other; this is a reason to believe the Author of. that 
nature-intended. it for those purposes: Thus there is no 
doubt theeye was intended for us to see with. And the 
more complex any constitution is, and the greater variety 
of parts there are which thus tend to some. one end, the 
stronger is the proof that such end was.designed, How- 
ever, when the inward. frame of man. is considered as any 
guide in morals, the utmost caution:must be: used. that none: 
make peculiarities in their own temper;.or anything which: 
is: the» effect. of particular customs, though observable. in: 
several, the standard of what. is: common to the species;: 
and. above all, that. the highest principle: be not forgot or 
excluded, that to which belongs the adjustment.and correc- 
tion of. all other inward movements and. affections: which 
principle. will: of. course have some influence, but. which 
being im nature. supreme, as shall now be shown, ought to 
preside over and. govern. all. the: rest. The difficulty of 
rightly observing the two former: cautions ;. the appearance 
there is of some small diversity amongst mankind with. 
respect. to this faculty, with respect. to their natural sense 
of moral. good. and evil; and the attention necessary. to. 
survey with any exactness what passes: within, have occa- 
sioned that it is not so much agreed what is the standard 
of the internal nature of man; as of his external form: 
Neither is this. last exactly settled. Yet we understand one. 
another when. we speak. of the shape of a human. body: so 
likewise we. do: when we speak of the heart. and inward. 


1 his» is-what’ is termed! arguing from final causes; It isa favourite ar: 
gument. with, Aristotle. as well as:with Butler; By the.“ end” or: “ fmal 
cause” of anything, we mean “ that which it. can accomplish, either alone, 
or better than anything beside itself.” See Preface, p. 874. “ It will as 
fully appear that’ this our nature (¢. ¢., constitution) is adapted to virtue, as, 
ftom the idea of’ a:watch, it appears that its nature (7. ¢, constitution or 
system) is adapted to measure time.” —Hdk. 
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principles; how far soever the standard is from: being: exact; 
or precisely fixed. There is therefore ground for an 
attempt of showing men. to; themselves, of showing them 
what course of life: and behaviour their real nature points: 
out and would lead them to,. Now obligations: of virtue: 
shown, and motives: to the practice of it enforced, from. a 
review of the nature of man; are: ta: be considered as an 
appeal to each particular person’s heart and; natural 
conscience: as the external senses: are appealed to. for 
the proof of things: cognizable by them:.. Since, then; our 
inward feelings, and the perceptions: we receive from, our 
external senses; are equally real ;. to: argue from: the: former 
to life and conduct is as: little liable to. exception, as to 
argue from: the latter to absolute speculative truth. Ai man 
can as little doubt whether his eyes: were given: him to: see: 
with, as: he can doubt of the truth. of the science of optics: 
deduced from: ocular experiments: And allowing the 
inward feeling, shame; a. man can as little doubt whether. 
it was given him to prevent his doing: shameful actions, 
as he: cam doubt whether his eyes: were given him: to guide 
his: steps: And as: to: these: inward’ feelings: themselves; 
that they are real; that mam has in his nature passions: and) 
affections, can: no» more be: questioned, than. thati he: has. 
external senses. Neither can the former’ be wholly mis- 
taken ; though to a certain degree liable to: greater mistakes 
than the latter: 

There can be no doubt but that several propensions:or ) 
‘instincts, several principles: in the heart. of man, carry bim 
to society’, and to contribute to: the happiness of! it, ina 
sense and a manner in which no inward: principle leads: him 
to evil. These: principles, propensions, or instincts: which | 
lead him: to do good), are approved of by a: certain faculty 
within, quite distinct. from these propensions: themselves. 
All this: hath been. fully: made: out: im the: foregoing: dis- 
course. 

But it may be said, ‘What’ is all this; though: true, to 
the purpose of virtue and religion? these require, not.only 
that we do good to: others whem we: are: led: this way, by 
benevolence or reflection, happening to be stronger-than 
other principles, passions, or appetites;. but. likewise. that 


! This is what was meant, by the philosopher of old, when he wrote, 
woririndy Caov zvdowmes, See the question discussed philosophically by 
Cicero, in his treatise “De Amicitia,” —Zd. 
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the whole character be formed upon thought and reflection ; 
that every action be directed by some determinate rule, 
some other rule than the strength and prevalency of any 
principle or passion. What sign is there in our nature 
(for the inquiry is only about what is to be collected from 
thence) that this was intended by its Author? Or how 
does so various and fickle a temper as that of man appear 
adapted thereto? It may indeed be absurd and unnatural 
for men to act without any reflection ; nay, without regard 
to that particular kind of reflection which you call 
conscience; because this does belong to our nature. For 
as there never was a man but who approved one place, 
prospect, building, before another: so it does not appear 
that there ever was a man who would not have approved an 
action of humanity rather than of cruelty; terest and 
passion being quite out of the case. But interest and 
passion do come in, and are often too strong for and prevail 
over reflection and conscience. Now as brutes have various 
instincts, by which they are carried on to the end the 
Author of their nature intended them for: is not man in 
the same condition; with this difference only, that to his 
instincts (i. ¢., appetites and passions) is added the principle 
of reflection or conscience? And as brutes act agreeably to 
their nature, in following that principle or particular 
instinct which for the present is strongest in them: does 
not man likewise act agreeably to his nature, or obey the 
law of his creation, by following that principle, be it passion 
or conscience, which for the present happens to be strong- 
est in him? ‘Thus different men are by their particular 
nature hurried on to pursue honour, or riches, or pleasure : 
there are also persons whose temper leads them in an 
uncommon degree to kindness, compassion, doing good to 
their fellow-creatures: as there are others who are given to 
suspend their judgment, to weigh and consider things, and 
to act upon thought and reflection. Let every one, then, 
quietly follow his nature; as passion, reflection, appetite, 
the several parts of it, happen to be strongest: but let not 
the man of virtue take upon him to blame the ambitious, 
the covetous, the dissolute; since these equally with him 
obey and follow their nature. Thus, as in some cases we 
follow our nature in doing the works contained in the law, so 
in other cases we follow nature in doing contrary.” 

Now all this licentious talk entirely goes upon a suppo- 
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sition, that men follow their nature in the same sense, in 
violating the known rules of justice and honesty for the 
sake of a present gratification, as they do in following those 
rules when they have no temptation to the contrary. And 
if this were true, that could not be so which St. Paul 
asserts, that men are by nature a law to themselves. If 
by following nature were meant only acting as we please, 
it would indeed be ridiculous to speak of nature as any 
guide in morals: nay, the very mention of deviating from 
nature would be absurd; and the mention of following 
it, when spoken by way of distinction, would absolutely 
have no meaning. For did ever any one act otherwise 
than as he pleased? And yet the ancients speak of 
deviating from nature as vice; and of following nature 
so much as a distinction, that according to them the per- 
fection of virtue consists therein. So that language itself 
should teach people another sense to the words following 
nature, than barely acting as we please. Let it however 
be observed, that though the,words human nature are to 
be explained, yet the real question of this discourse is 
not concerning the meaning of words, any other than as 
the explanation of them may be needful to make out and 
explain the assertion, that every man is naturally a law 
to himself, that every one may find within himself the rule 
of right*, and obligations to follow it. This St. Paul affirms 
in the words of the text, and this the foregoing objection 
really denies by seeming to allow it. And the objection 
will be fully answered, and the text before us explained, by 
observing that nature is considered in different views, and 
the word used in different senses ; and by showing in what 
view it is considered, and in what sense the word is used, 
when intended to express and signify that which is the 
guide of life, that by which men are a law to themselves. 
I say, the explanation of the term will be sufficient, because 
from thence it will appear, that in some senses of the word 
nature cannot be, but that in another sense it manifestly is, 
a law to us. ‘ 

I. By nature is often meant no more than some prin- 
ciple in man, without regard either to the kind or degree 
of it. Thus the passion of anger, and the affection of 
parents to their children, would be called equally natural. 

1 See Note on Preface, p. 369. 
DD 
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And ‘as the same person hath often ‘contrary principles, 
which at thessametime draw contrary ways, he:may by the 
‘same ‘action ‘both follow and «contradict his nature in this 
‘sense ofithe word;!he may follow:one passion and contradict 
another. 

II. Nature is frequently spoken of as consisting in those 
passions ‘which -are ‘strongest, and most ‘infiuence the 
actions ; which being vicious ones, mankind is in this 
sense naturally ‘vicious, or vicious by nature. Thus St. 
‘Paul:says of the ‘Gentiles, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins, and walked according to the spirit of disobedience, that they 
were ‘by ‘nature ‘the children of wrath’. They could be no 
otherwise children of wrath by nature, than they were:vicious 
by nature. 

Here, then, are two different:senses of the word nature,in 
neither ‘of which men can at all be said to be a law to 
themselves. ‘They are mentioned only to be excluded; to 
prevent their ‘being confounded, as the ‘latter is in the 
objection, ‘with another -sense of .it, which is now ‘to be 
inquired aftersand explained. 

III. The apostle asserts, that the ‘Gentiles do by nature 
the: things:contained ‘in ‘the law. Nature is indeed here put 
by way of distinction from revelation, but syet.it is nota 
‘mere negative. He intends \to express‘more than that by 
which they: didinot, that'by which ‘they did the works of the 
law; namely, by nature’. It is plain the meaning of the 
word 'is not the -same im ‘this passage ‘as ‘in the ‘former, 
where it issspoken of as evil; for iin this latter it is spoken 
of ‘as -good; as ‘that by which | they acted, or might ‘have 
‘acted *virtuously. “What that :is im man by whieh the is 
naturally a law to ‘himself, is explained in the following 
words: Which ishew the work of the law written:in their heatis, 
their «consciences «also ‘bearing witness, and ‘their ‘thoughts the 
mean whilecaccusing or élse excusiug one another. If there be 
a distinction ‘to be made between 'the:works written: in: their 
hearts and the witness of conscience; by the former must be 
meant the natural disposition to kindness and compassion, 


' Ephes. ii.3. 

?'St. Paul doesnot merely assert that the Geutiles did “ the things con- 
tained in the law,” without'the aid and light of revelation ; “but he asserts 
‘positively that they ‘did-so by natwre, by the very constitution of their being, 
and, as he goes on to say, under.thesguidance of their conscience.—Zd. 
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‘to do what is of good ‘report, ‘to which ‘this apostle ‘often 
‘refers; that part of the nature of man, treated of m the 
foregoing discourse, which with very little reflection and of 
course leads him to sociéty, and by means of which he 
maturally acts a just and good ‘part in ‘it, unless other 
‘passions or imterests lead him ‘astray. Yet since other 
‘passions, ‘and iregards ‘to :private interest, which lead us 
{though indire¢tly, yet ‘they lead us)'astray, are themselves 
‘in. a degree equally natural, and ‘often most prevalent; ‘and 
since ‘we have ‘no method ‘of seeing the particular degrees 
m which ‘one ‘or the other ‘is placed in ‘us by nature; it is 
(plain the former, considered ‘merely as natural, good and 
right as ‘they ‘are, can mo more be a law to us ‘than the 
latter. ‘But there is a superior ‘principle of reflection or 
‘conscience in-every man, which distmguishes between the 
internal :primciples of his ‘heart, as well as his external 
actions: which ‘passes judgment upon himself and them ; 
‘pronounces determinately some actions ‘to ‘be in themselves 
just, ‘right, good; “others ‘to be ‘in ‘themselves evil, wrong, 
unjust: ‘which, without being consulted, without ‘being 
advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or 
coniemns him the doer of them accordingly: and which, 
if not forcibly ‘stopped, naturally and always of ‘course goes 
‘on to anticipate’a higher and ‘more‘effectual ‘sentence, whith. 
shall hereafter second and affirm its own. ‘But this part of 
the office of conscience is ‘beyond my present design ex- 
plicitly to consider. It is by this faculty, natural ‘to man, 
‘that ‘he is‘a moral agent, ‘that he is ‘a law ‘to ‘himself: ‘but 
this ‘faculty, I ‘say, not to ‘be ‘considered merely as ‘a prin- 
‘ciple in his heart, which ‘is ‘to have ‘some influence ‘as well 
as others; but -considered as ‘a faculty m ‘kind and in 
nature supreme over all others, and ‘which bears its own 
authority of bemg so}. 


1 With -reference to ‘the “ authority ” of Conscience, it may be well to 
add here an extract from Professor Whewell’s Preface to Butler’s Three 
Sermons, for the purpose of correcting it. ‘* Conscience, though, according 
to Butler, she has a‘natural authority over Appetite, Desire, and Affection, 
has not a Supreme Authority, but is herself subject to the Supreme Rule 
which enjoins.all ‘virtue and duty, and which is, in reality, the Law of God.” 
(p. xi.) ‘Strange that ‘such ‘a writer, in his eagerness to reconcile together 
the conflicting principles of Butler and Paley, should have'so far forgotten 
the relative meaning of theword'“ Swpreme” Authority. Surely Conscience 
may be supreme in reference to the constitution of man’s moral nature, and 

DDR 
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This prerogative, this natural supremacy, of the faculty 
‘which surveys, approves or disapproves the several affec- 
tions of our mind and actions of our lives, being that by 
which men are a law to themselves, their conformity or dis- 
obedience to which law of our nature renders their actions, 
in the highest and most proper sense, natural or unnatural ; 
it is fit it be further explained to you: and I hope it will be 
so, if you will attend to the following reflections. 

Man may act according to that principle or inclination 
which for the present happens to be strongest, and yet act 
in a way disproportionate to, and violate his real proper 
nature. Suppose a brute creature by any bait to be allured 
into a snare, by which he is destroyed. He plainly followed 
the bent of his nature, leading him to gratify his appetite: 
there is an entire correspondence between his whole nature 
and such an action: such action therefore is natural. But 
suppose a man, foreseeing the same danger of certain ruin, 
should rush into it for the sake of a present gratification ; 
he in this instance would follow his strongest desire, as did 
the brute creature: but there would be as manifest a dis- 
proportion, between the nature of a man and such an 
action, as between the meanest work of art and the skill of 
the greatest master in that art: which disproportion arises, 
not from considering the action singly in itself or in its 
consequences, but from comparison of it with the nature of 
the agent. And since such an action is utterly dispropor- 
tionate to the nature of man, it is in the strictest and most 
proper sense unnatural; this word expressing that dispro- 
portion. Therefore instead of the words disproportionate to 
his nature, the word unnatural may now be put; this being 
more familiar to us; but let it be observed, that it stands 
for the same thing precisely. 

Now what is it which renders such a rash action un- 
natural? Is it that he went against the principle of reason- 
able and cool self-love, considered merely as a part of his 
nature? No: for if he had acted the contrary way, he 
would equally have gone against a principle, or part of his 


yet be amenable to a higher Jaw. What possible contradiction is there 
here? Surely the Parliament has the highest authority within this country, 
and exercises it in its “ Acts:” but on that account should we hesitate to 
> its authority “ Supreme,” because it is amenable to a higher Power ?— 
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nature, namely, passion or appetite. But to deny a present 
appetite, from foresight that the gratification of it would 
end in immediate ruin or extreme misery, is by no means 
an unnatural action; whereas to contradict or go against 
cool self-love for the sake of such gratification, is so in the 
instance before us. Such an action then being unnatural ; 
and its being so not arising from a man’s going against a 
principle or desire barely, nor in going against that principle 
or desire which happens for the present to be strongest; it 
necessarily follows, that there must be some other difference 
or distinction to be made between these two principles, 
passion and cool selflove, than what I have yet taken 
notice of. And this difference, not being a difference in 
strength or degree, I call a difference in nature and in kind. 
And since, in the instance still before us, if passion prevails 
over self-love, the consequent action is unnatural; but if 
selflove prevails over passion, the action is natural: it is 
manifest that self-love is in human nature a superior prin- 
ciple to passion. This may be contradicted without vio- 
lating that nature; but the former cannot. So that, if we 
will act conformably to the economy of man’s nature, 
reasonable self-love must govern. Thus, without particular 
consideration of conscience, we may have a clear conception 
of the superior nature of one inward principle to another ; 
and see that there really is this natural superiority, quite 
distinct from degrees of strength and prevalency. 

Let us now take a view of the nature of man, as consist- 
ing partly of various appetites, passions, affections, and 
partly of the principle of reflection or conscience’; leaving 
quite out all consideration of the different degrees of 
strength, in which either of them prevail, and it will 
further appear that there is this natural superiority of one 
inward principle to another, and that it is even part of the 
idea of reflection or conscience. 

Passion or appetite implies a direct simple tendency 


1 Hor a distinction between the Passions and Conscience, see Hooker’s 
“ Eeclesiastical Polity,” i. vii Affections, joy, grief, &c., the sundry forms 
of appetite, are not excited by things indifferent, and must rise at some 
things. ‘To be stirred or not by them is not altogether in our power. But 
actions which issue from the will are in the power thereof. Appetite is the 
will’s solicitor, the will is appetite’s controller. No desire is properly called 
Will, unless where reason and understanding prescribe the thing desired.” 
Bacon also says to the same effect,—“ The affections look just before them ; 
reason looks also to good, and to good in prospect.” —Zd. 
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towards: such: and such objects,, without distinction: of the 

means by which: they are: to: be: obtained.. Consequently: it 
will often: happen. there will be a desire of particular objects, 

im cases where they cannot be obtained without. manifest 
injury to others. Reflection. or conscience comes: in,, and. 
disapproves the pursuit of them in: these circumstances; 

but: the desire remains.. Which: is: to be obeyed, appetite: 
or reflection ? Cannot this: question: be-answered, from the 

economy; and constitution of human. nature: merely, without 

saying which: is: strongest? Or need. this at; all come: 
into consideration? Would not the question be intelligibly, 
and fully answered by saying, that the principle of reflec- 

tion or conscience being compared with: the various appe- 
tites, passions, and affections: in men, the former: is: mani: 

festly superior and chief, without regard to strength? And! 
how often: soever the latter happens. to: prevail, it is: mere. 
usurpation: the former remains in. nature and in, kind: its: 
superior; and every instance of such prevalence of the 
latter is an instance: of breaking in upon and. violation of 
the constitution of man. 

All this 1s no more than the distinction, which every~ 
body is acquainted with, between mere power and authority: 
only instead: of being intended to express the difference: 
between what is. possible; and what is lawful in civil govern- 
ment; here it has: been shown. applicable to the several 
principles in the mind of man’. Thus: that. principle, by 
which we survey, and either approveor disapprove our own 
heart, temper; and actions, is: not: only to: be considered as: 
what is in its:turn to have some influence; which may be 
said of every passion, of the lowest appetites: but likewise: 
as being superior; as from its:very nature: manifestly claim- 
ing superiority over all others; insomuch that you cannot 
form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without: taking: im 
judgment, direction, superintendency. This is a, constituent’ 
part. of the idea, that: is, of the faculty itself: and. to: pre- 
side and govern, from the very economy and constitution of 
man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it' had right: had 
it. power, as. it. had manifest authority, it would’ absolutely: 
govern the world. 

This gives us: a further view of the: nature: of mans, 

* Compare Analogy, Bart is chs v. :—“ Particular propensions-must:be felt, 


the objects: of these: being: present;; though. they: cannot. be gratified at all, 
without the sanction of the moral principle.’—Zd, 
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shows: us: what: course: of life we-were made for: not only, 
that: our real nature leads: us: to be influenced in some: dé- 
gree by reflection: and’ conscience; but: likewise: im what: 
degree: we:-are sto be: influenced: by it; if we will:fall:in with, . 
and act agreeably to, the. constitution of our nature:: that 
this. faculty was. placed within, to be,our proper governor;, 
to direct: and) regulate all under principles, passions; and 
motives of action: This is its: right and!office:: thus sacred: 
is: its: authority. And how often soever men violate and 
rebelliously, refuse to» submit. to it, for supposed’ interest 
which they cannot otherwise: obtain; or for the sake of 
passion which they cannot otherwise gratify; this;smakes no) 
alteration as to the natural right and office of: conscience, 

1 Let: us now turn this whole matter another way, and sup-. 
pose there was no) such thing: ati all; as this natural supre- 
macy of conscience; thati there: was no distinction to. be 
made between. one inward principle and another, but only, 
that of strength;. and see what: would. be the consequence. 

Consider; then, what is. the latitude and: compass of the: 
actions of man with regard to himself, his fellow-creatures, 
and the Supreme Being? What are their bounds, besides 
that of our natural power? With respect to the two first, 
they are plainly no other than these: no man seeks misery 
as such for himself; and’no one unprovoked does mischief 
to another for its own sake, For in every degree within 
these bounds; mankind’ knowingly; from passion or wanton- 
ness, bring: ruin and misery upon themselves: and others. 
And impiety and profaneness, I mean, what every one would: 
call so who believes the being: of God, have absolutely no 
bounds at all: Men blaspheme the Author of Nature; 
formally and im words renounce their allegiance to their 
Creator:, Put an instance; then, with respect to any one of 
these three: Though we: should suppose profane swear- 
ing; and in general’ that kind’ of impiety now mentioned, to 
mean nothing; yet it’ implies wanton disregard and. irreve- 
rence towards an infinite Being; our Creator; and is this as 
suitable to the nature of man, as reverence and dutiful! 
submission of heart towards that Almighty Being?’ Or 


1 Butler: here. reduces: to. an absurdity the »hypothesis of those who: hold) 
that Conscience and other inward principles differ in nothing but their 
strength, and who: deny the: supreme authority of Conscience, ‘‘ If the ar- 
gument of such persons proves anything, it proves too much.’—Zd, 
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suppose a man guilty of parricide, with all the circumstances 
of crueity which such an action can admit of. This action 
is done in consequence of its principle being for the present 
strongest: and if there be no difference between inward 
principles, but only that of strength; the strength being 
given, you have the whole nature of the man given, so far 
as it relates to this matter. The action plainly corresponds 
to the principle, the principle being in that degree of 
strength it was: it therefore corresponds to the whole 
nature of the man. Upon comparing the action and the 
whole nature, there arises no disproportion, there appears 
no unsuitableness between them. Thus the murder of a 
father and the nature of man correspond to each other, as 
the same nature and an act of filial duty. If there be no 
difference between inward principles, but only that of 
strength; we can make no distinction between these two 
actions, considered as the actions of such a creature; but in 
our coolest hours must approve or disapprove them equally: 
than which nothing can be reduced to a greater absurdity. 


Sermon IIT. 


THE natural supremacy of reflection or conscience being 
thus established; we may from it form a distinct notion of 
what 1s meant by human nature, when virtue is said to con- 
sist in following it, and vice in deviating from it. 

As the idea of a civil constitution implies in it united 
strength, various subordinations, under one direction, that of 
the supreme authority ; the different strength of each particu- 
lar member of the society not coming into the idea; whereas, 
if you leave out the subordination ', the union, and the one di- 
rection, you destroy and lose it: so reason, several appetites, 
passions, and affections, prevailing in different degrees of 
strength, is not that idea or notion of human nature ; but that 
nature consists in these several principles considered as 
having a natural respect to each other, in the several 
passions being naturally subordinate to the one superior 
principle of reflection or conscience. Every bias, instinct, 
propension within, is a natural part of our nature, but not 
the whole: add to these the superior faculty, whose office it 


* See Preface, p. 378, where Butler illustrates his meaning by the parallel 
example of a watch.—Zd. 
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is to adjust, manage, and preside over them, and take in 
this its natural superiority, and you complete the idea of 
human nature. And as in civil government the constitution 
is broken in upon, and violated by power and strength 
prevailing over authority; so the constitution of man is 
broken in upon and violated by the lower faculties or prin- 
ciples within prevailing over that which is in its nature 
supreme over them all. Thus, when it is said by ancient 
writers, that tortures and death are not so contrary to 
human nature as injustice; by this to be sure is not meant, 
that the aversion to the former in mankind is less strong 
and prevalent than their aversion to the latter: but that the 
former is only contrary to our nature considered in a partial 
view, and which takes in only the lowest part of it, that 
which we have in common with the brutes; whereas the 
latter is contrary to our nature, considered in a higher 
sense, as a system and constitution contrary to the whole 
economy of man’. 


1 Hvery man in hig physical nature is one individual single agent. He 
has likewise properties and principles, each of which may be considered 
separately, and without regard to the respects which they have to each 
other. Neither of these are the nature we are taking a view of. But it is 
the inward frame of man considered as a system or constitution: whose 
several parts are united, not by a physical principle of individuation, but 
by the respects they have to each other; the chief of which is the subjection 
which the appetites, passions, and particular affections have to the one 
supreme principle of reflection or conscience. The system or constitution is 
formed by and consists in these respects and this subjection. hus the body 
is a system or constitution: so is a tree: so is every machine. Consider all 
the several parts of a tree without the natural respects they have to each 
other, and you have not at all the idea of a tree; but add these respects, and 
this gives you the idea. The body may be impaired by sickness, a tree may 
decay, a machine be out of order, and yet the system and constitution of 
them not totally dissolved. There is plainly somewhat which answers to 
all this in the moral constitution of man. Whoever will consider his own 
nature, will see that the several appetites, passions, and particular affections, 
have different respects amongst themselves. ‘They are restraints upon, and 
are in a proportion to each other. This proportion is just and perfect, when 
all those under principles are perfectly coincident with conscience, so far as 
their nature permits, and in all cases under its absolute and entire direction. 
The least excess or defect, the least alteration of the due proportions amongst 
themselves, or of their coincidence with conscience, though not proceeding 
into action, is some degree of disorder in the moral constitution. But per- 
fection, though plainly intelligible and unsupposable, was never attained by 
any man. If the higher principle of reflection maintains its place, and as 
much as it can corrects that disorder, and hinders it from breaking out into 
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And from all' these things: put together; nothing: can: be: 
more evident; than that, exclusive of revelation, man cannot: 
be: considered as. a creature left by hiss Maker to act. at: 
random, andi live at large up to the extent of his natural. 
power, as passion, humour, wilfulness, happen to. carry 
him; which: is: the: condition: brute: creatures: are: in: but: 
that from: his: make, constitution, or nature, he-is: iw: the strictest 
and most’ proper sense a law to himself. He hath.the rule: of 
right: within: what is: wanting is: only that he honestly 

attend to it'. 

' The inquiries which; have been: made: by men of leisure 
after ‘some general rule, the conformity to; or disagreement 
from) which, should denominate our actions» good or evil, 
are in many respects: of great: service: Yet let: any plain, 
honest man, before he engages in any course of action, ask. 
himself, Is this I am going aboutrright, or is:it wrong?’ Is 
it. good;. or is: it: evil? Ido. not: in. the: least doubt: but 
that this question would be answered agreeably to: truth: and’ 
virtue, by almost any fair man in almost any circumstance. 
Neither do; there appear any cases: which. look like. excep- 
tions to this ;, but! those of: superstition; and of partiality to 
ourselves. Superstition may perhaps be: somewhat of an 
exception: but. partiality to ourselves is not; this being: 
itself dishonesty. Fora man to judge that: to be the equit. 
able, the moderate, the right part for him:to. act, which he 
would see to be: hard; unjust, oppressive in another; this: is: 
plain vice, and can proceed only from great unfairness of 
mind. 

But allowing that, mankind hath the rule of right within 
himself, yet: it may’ be: asked, ‘* What obligations: are we: 
under to-attend to and follow it?” I answer: it! has: been 
proved that man by his nature is a law to himself, without’ 
the particular distinct consideration. of the positive sanctions: 


action, this is all that.can be expected from. such a creature as:man, And. 
though. the: appetites. and passions, have: not. their, exact. due. proportion to: 
each other; though. they often, strive. for mastery with judgment. or: re- 
flection: yet, since the-superiority: of. this-principle to.all others is. the. chief: 
respect: which forms the: constitution, so far as this superiority is maintained,. 
the. character, the man, is:good, worthy, virtuous. 

S Compare Aristotle, Ethics, vii. 5: Orgs ctu dngaurn, drs obx ten rave 
xacborov. dorbansuv, Of course: in, this, he implies that man-has that faculty: 
which. beasts have not, and this, is the nearest approach, perhaps, that he. 
makes to the-ideavof conscience.—Hd,. 
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of that: law;. the: rewards: and: punishments which we feel, 
and. those which: from: the light of’ reason we have ground. 
to believe, are:annexed to it The question: then. carries: its) 
own: answer: along with: it. Your obligation, to: obey: this 
law; is: its being: the law. of your: nature!: That your con- 
science: approves: of and. attests:to: such:a:course: of action,, 
is: itself alone: am obligation, Conscience: does. not. only 
offer itselfi to show us; the way we should walk. in, but. it 
likewise carries. its’ own: authority with: it, that. it: is) our. 
natural guide; the guide assigned us: by the: Author. ot 
our nature :: it: therefore: belongs: to. our condition: of. being,, 
it is: our duty to: walk. in that path, and follow. this guide; 
without looking about to see: whether we may not possibly 
forsake them: with: impunity: 

However, let: us: hear what. is to be said against obeying 
this: law: of our nature. And: the sum:is no more:-than this. 
““Why. should.we be concerned: about anything out of and 
beyond: ourselves? If we do find within ourselves regards; 
to: others, and restraimts: of we know not how many diffe- 
rent kinds; yet: these: being embarrassments, and; hindering: 
us from going the nearest: way to our own good, why should. 
we not. endeavour’to suppress. and. get. over. them?” 

Thus. people go om with words, which, when applied: to» 
human nature; and! the condition: inj which it is:placed in) 
this world; haye really no» meaning: For does not all this: 
kind of talk go, upom supposition; that our happiness in 
this: world consists im somewhat quite; distinct from. regard: 
to others:;: and. that it is the privilege of: vice: to: be: without 
restraint. or confinement? Whereas; on the contrary,.the: 
enjoyments; in a manner all the common: enjoyments of 
life, even: the pleasures: of vice, depend upon: these regards: 
of one kind or another to our fellow-creatures. Throw off 
all regards to others;. and we should: be quite indifferent: to 
infamy. and to; honour ;: there could be no such thing: at: all 
as, ambition; and scarce: any such: thing’ as, covetousness ;; 
for we should: likewise: be equally indifferent to the disgrace 
of poverty, the several neglects: and kinds:of contempt which 
accompany’ this: state; and! to the reputation of riches, the: 
regard: and respect: they usually; procure: Neither” is; re- 


1 In his Analogy, Bart: iii ch: i., Butler shows. that duties. arise,,apart 
from any direct command, as soonas our relation to any existing power is-made 
known to us. Such a power is conscience; and, if so, then. the very existe 
ence of conscience within our breasts is a.call to obey its: voice:—Hd; 
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straint by any means peculiar to one course of life: but our 
very nature, exclusive of conscience and our condition, lays 
us under an absolute necessity of it. We cannot gain any 
end whatever without being confined to the proper means, 
which is often the most painful and uneasy confinement. 
And in numberless instances a present appetite cannot be 
gratified without such apparent and immediate ruin and 
misery, that the most dissolute man in the world chooses 
to forego the pleasure, rather than endure the pain. 

Is the meaning then, to indulge those regards to our 
fellow-creatures, and submit to those restraints, which upon 
the whole are attended with more satisfaction than uneasi- 
ness, and get over only those which bring more uneasiness 
and inconvenience than satisfaction? “Doubtless this was 
our meaning.” You have changed sides then. Keep to 
this; be consistent with yourselves; and you and the men 
of virtue are in general perfectly agreed. But let us take 
care and avoid mistakes. Let it not be taken for granted 
that the temper of envy, rage, resentment, yields greater 
delight than meekness, forgiveness, compassion, and good- 
will: especially when it is acknowledged that rage, envy, 
resentment, are in themselves mere misery; and the satis- 
faction arising from the indulgence of them is little more 
than relief from that misery; whereas the temper of com- 
passion and benevolence is itself delightful; and the indul- 
gence of it, by doing good, affords new positive delight and 
enjoyment. Let it not be taken for granted, that the satis- 
faction arisimg from the reputation of riches and power, 
however obtained, and from the respect paid to them, is 
greater than the satisfaction arising from the reputation of 
justice, honesty, charity, and the esteem-which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be their due. And if it be doubtful 
which of these satisfactions is the greatest, as there are 
persons who think neither of them very considerable, yet 
there can be no doubt concerning ambition and covetous- 
ness, virtue and a good mind, considered in themselves, and 
as leading to different courses of life; there can, I say, be 
no doubt, which temper and which course is attended with 
most peace and tranquillity of mind, which with most per- 
plexity, vexation, and inconvenience. And both the virtues 
and vices which have been now mentioned do, in a manner, 
equally imply in them regards of one kind or another to 
our fellow-creatures. And with respect to restraint and 
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confinement: whoever will consider the restraints from 
fear and shame, the dissimulation, mean arts of conceal- 
ment, servile compliances, one or other of which belong to 
almost every course of vice, will soon be convinced that the 
man of virtue is by no means upon a disadvantage in this 
respect. How many instances are there in which men feel 
and own and cry aloud under the chains of vice with which 
they are enthralled, and which yet they will not shake off! 
How many instances, in which persons manifestly go 
through more pains and self-denial to gratify a vicious 
passion, than would have been necessary to the conquest 
of it! To this is to be added, that when virtue is become 
habitual, when the temper of it is acquired, what was before 
confinement ceases to be so, by becoming choice and de- 
light’. Whatever restraint and guard upon ourselves may 
be needful to unlearn any unnatural distortion or odd ges- 
ture ; yet, in all propriety of speech, natural behaviour must 
be the most easy and unrestrained. It is manifest that, 
in the common course of life, there is seldom any incon- 
sistency between our duty and what is called interest: it 
is much seldomer that there is any inconsistency between 
duty and what is really our present interest; meaning by 
interest, happiness and satisfaction. Selflove, then, though 
confined to the interest of the present world, does in gene- 
ral perfectly coincide with virtue; and leads us to one and 
the same course of life. But, whatever exceptions there 
are to this, which are much fewer than they are commonly 
thought, all shall be set right at the final distribution of 
things. It is a manifest absurdity to suppose evil prevail- 
ing finally over good, under the conduct and administra- 
tion of a perfect mind. 

The whole argument, which I have been now insisting 
upon, may be thus summed up, and given you in one view. 
The nature of man is adapted to some course of action or 
other. Upon comparing some actions with this nature, 
they appear suitable and correspondent to it: from com- 
parison of other actions with the same nature, there arises 
to our view some unsuitableness or disproportion. The 


1 This is the point on which Aristotle, Ethics, Book ii., seizes as the 
sure test of the formation of a virtuous habit. “‘ Do you practise it with 
pleasure ?” Those virtues, which at first are most irksome and difficult, 
become pleasurable when we become thoroughly habituated to them.—Zd. 
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correspondence of actions ‘to the mature of the agent 
renders them natural: their disproportion ‘to ‘it, unnatural. 
That‘an:action ‘is correspondent to'the nature of the agent, 
does ‘not arise ‘from its being agreeable to the ‘principle 
which happens ‘to be the strongest: ‘for it may be ‘so, and 
yet be quite disproportionate ‘to the nature of the agent. 
‘The correspondence, therefore, or disproportion, ‘arises from 
somewhat ¢lse. This can be nothing but a difference in 
mature and ‘kind, altogether distinct from ‘strength, between 
the inward principles. Some, ‘then, are‘in mature and kind 
superior to others. And the ‘correspondence arises from 
‘the action bemg conformable ‘to ‘the higher principle; and 
‘the unsuitableness from ‘its beimg contrary toit. Reason- 
able ‘self-love‘and ‘consvience ‘are ‘the chief ‘or superior prin- 
ciples in ‘the nature of man: because ‘an ‘action may be 
‘suitable to this nature, ‘though all other principles be vio- 
lated; but becomes unsuitable, if either of those are. Con- 
science and self-love, if we understand our true happiness, 
always lead us ‘the ‘same way. “Duty-and interest are per- 
feetly coincident': for ‘the most ‘part in ‘this »world, ‘but 
entirely and ‘in every instance-if we take in the future, and 
the whole; this being implied an the notion of a good 
‘and perfect administration of things. 'Thus they who have 
been so wise in their generation as to regard only their own 
supposed interest, at'the expense and ‘to the injury of others, 
‘shall at last fmd, that he who has given:up all the advan- 
tages of the present:world, rather ‘than violate his conscience 
and the ‘relations of life, has infmitely better provided for 
himself, ‘and secured his own interest and happiness. 


1 Here is perhaps a point on which it might ‘seem that Butler's sentiments 
agree with those of Paley and other such writers; but it must be remembered 
that while “ duty and interest,” like “ virtue and happiness,” are practically 
identical in the main, Butler would never consent to allow that such or su¢h 
an act was our “ duty,” because it is our “ interest,” but that on the con- 
trary he would say, “ it:mast be our interest, because its our duty.” It 
would not be necessary to add this, but that Professor Whewell has en- 
deavoured to identify the principles of Butler to some extent with those of 
Paley, or at least to reconcile them in part; a thing which is plainly 
impossible.—Zd. 
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_Szrmon IV.—UPon THE GoveRNMENT oF THE ToNGUE. © 


“ Tf any:man among you seem tovbe religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
‘but deceiveth his.own heart, this man’s‘religion is vain.” —-James i. 26. 


‘Tue translation of this :text'would be more ‘determinate by 
‘being more literal, thus: Jf :any man among you seemeth ‘to 
be religious, not bridling his ‘tongue, but deceiving his own heart, 
ithis‘man’s religion is‘wain. ‘Vhis:determines, that the words, 
‘but deceweth his own heart, are not put mm opposition to, 
seemeth ‘to bereligious, but to, bridleth not his tongwe. The 
certain determinate:meaning of the text then being, that he 
*who-seemeth'to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
but-in that :particular deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion tis ‘vain; we imay observe somewhat very forcible 
and expressive in these words of St. James. ‘As if the 
apostle had said, No man surely can'make any pretences to 
religion, who does not at least believe that le bridleth his 
tongue: if he:puts on any appearance or face of religion, 
and:yet does not govern ‘his tongue, he must surely deceive 
himself in that particular, and'think he does : and whoever 
is so unhappy as‘to deceive himself in this, to imagine he 
keeps that unruly ‘faculty in due subjection, when indeed 
he does not, whatever ‘the other part.of his life be, his re- 
ligion is vain; ‘the:government of the tongue being a most 
material restraint which wirtue lays us under: without it 
mo ‘man ¢an ‘be'truly ‘religious. 

In treating upon this ‘subject, Iwill consider— 

First, What is the general vice or ‘fault here referred to : 
or what: disposition inimen is supposed in:moral reflections 
and precepts concerning bridling the tongue. 

Secondly, ‘When it may be said of any one, that he ‘has 
a due government over himself ‘in this ‘respect. 

A. Now the ‘fault referred ‘to, and ‘the disposition ‘sup- 
posed, in'precepts and ‘reflections concerning the ‘govern- 
ment of ‘the tongue, is mot evil-speaking from ‘malice, nor 
lying or ‘bearing ‘false witness ‘from imdirect'selfish designs. 
‘The disposition to ‘these, and ‘the actual vices themselves, 
‘all-come ‘under other ‘subjects. . The ‘tongue may be em- 
ployed about, and madeito'serve all the purposes of ‘vice, 
‘in'tempting and deceiving, in perjury:and injustice. But 
the thing here supposed and referred ‘to, iis ‘talkativeness : 
a disposition to be ‘talking, abstracted from the consider 
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ation of what is to be said; with very little or no regard to, 
or thought of doing, either good or harm. And let not 
any imagine this to be a slight matter, and that it deserves 
not to have so great weight laid upon it; till he has con- 
sidered, what evil is implied in it, and the bad effects which 
follow from it. It is perhaps true, that they who are 
addicted to this folly would choose to confine themselves 
to trifles and indifferent subjects, and so intend only to be 
guilty of being impertinent: but as they cannot go on for 
ever talking of nothing, as common matters will not afford 
a sufficient fund for perpetual continued discourse: when 
subjects of this kind are exhausted, they will go on to de- 
famation, scandal, divulging of secrets, their own secrets as 
well as those of others, anything rather than be silent. 
They are plainly hurried on in the heat of their talk to say 
quite different things from what they first intended, and 
which they afterwards wish unsaid: or improper things, 
which they had no end in saying, but only to afford em- 
ployment to their tongue. And if these people expect to 
be heard and regarded, for there are some content merely 
with talking, they will invent to engage your attention: 
and, when they have heard the least imperfect hint of an 
affair, they will out of their own head add the circum- 
stances of time and place, and other matters to make out 
their story, and give the appearance of probability to it: 
not that they have any concern about being believed, other- 
wise than as a means of being heard. ‘The thing is, to 
engage your attention; to take you up wholly for the pre- 
sent time: what reflections will be made afterwards, is in 
truth the least of their thoughts. And further, when per- 
sons, who indulge themselves in these liberties of the 
tongue, are in any degree offended with another, as little 
disgusts and misunderstandings will be, they allow them- 
selves to defame and revile such a one without any mode- 
ration or bounds; though the offence is so very slight, that 
they themselves would not do, nor perhaps wish him an 
injury in any other way. And in this case the scandal and 
revilings are chiefly owing to talkativeness, and not bridling 
their tongue ; and so come under our present subject. The 
least occasion in the world will make the humour break 
out in this particular way, or in another. It is like a 
torrent, which must and will flow; but the least thing ima- 
ginable will first of all give it either this or another 
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direction, turn it into this or that channel: or like a fire; 
the nature of which, when in a heap of combustible matter, 
is to spread and lay waste all around; but any one of a 
thousand little accidents will occasion it to break out first 
either in this or another particular part. 

The subject then before us, though it does run up into, 
and can scarce be treated as entirely distinct from all 
others; yet it needs not to be so much mixed or blended 
with them as it often is. Every faculty and power may be 
used as the instrument of premeditated vice and wicked- 
ness, merely as the most proper and effectual means of 
executing such designs. But if a man, from deep malice 
and desire of revenge, should meditate a falsehood with a 
settled design to ruin his neighbour's reputation, and should 
with great coolness and deliberation spread it; nobody 
would choose to say of such a one, that he had no govern- 
ment of his tongue. A man may use the faculty of speech 
as an instrument of false witness, who yet has so entire a 
command over that faculty, as never to speak but from 
forethought and cool design. Here the crime is injustice 
and perjury: and, strictly speaking, no more belongs to the 
present subject, than perjury and injustice in any other 
way. But there is such a thing as a disposition to be talk- 
ing for its own sake; from which persons often say any- 
thing, good or bad, of others, merely as a subject of dis- 
course, according to the particular temper they themselves 
happen to be in, and to pass away the present time. There 
is likewise to be observed in persons such a strong and 
eager desire of engaging attention to what they say, that 
they will speak good or evil, truth or otherwise, merely as 
one or the other seems to be most hearkened to: and this, 
though it is sometimes joined, is not the same with the 
desire of being thought important and men of consequence. 
There is in some such a disposition to be talking, that an 
offence of the slightest kind, and such as would not raise 
any other resentment, yet raises, if I may so speak, the re- 
sentment of the tongue, puts it into a flame, into the most 
‘ungovernable motions. 'This outrage, when the person it 
respects is present, we distinguish in the lower rank of 
people by a peculiar term: and let it be observed, that 
though the decencies of behaviour are a little kept, the 
same outrage and virulence, indulged when he is absent, is 

EE 
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an offence of the same kind. But not to distinguish any 
farther in this manner: men run into faults and follies, 
which cannot so properly be referred to any one general 
head as this, that they have not a due government over 
their tongue. 

And this unrestrained volubility and wantonness of 
speech is the occasion of numberless evils and vexations 
in life. It begets resentment in him who is the subject of 
it; sows the seed of strife and dissension amongst others ; 
and inflames little disgusts and offences, which if let alone 
would wear away of themselves: it is often of as bad effect 
upon the good name of others, as deep envy or malice: 
and, to say the least of it in this respect, it destroys and 
perverts a certain equity of the utmost importance to 
society to be observed ; namely, that praise and dispraise, a 
good or bad character, should always be bestowed accord- 
ing to desert. The tongue used in such a licentious man- 
ner is like a sword in the hand of a madman; it is em- 

‘ ployed at random, it can scarce possibly do any good, and 
for the most part does a world of mischief; and implies not 
only great folly and a trifling spirit, but great viciousness 
of mind, great indifference to truth and falsity, and to the 
reputation, welfare, and good of others. So much reason 
is there for what St. James says of the tongue’. Jé is a 
Jire, a world of iniquity, it defileth the whole body, setteth on fire 
the course of nature, and is itself set on fire of hell. This is 
the faculty or disposition which we are required to keep a 
guard upon: these are the vices and follies it runs into, 
when not kept under due restraint. 

II. Wherein the due government of the tongue consists, 
or when it may be said of any one in a moral and religious 
sense that he bridleth his tongue, 1 come now to consider. 

The due and proper use of any natural faculty or power, 
is to be judged of by the end and design for which it was 
given us. The chief purpose for which the faculty of 
speech was given to man*, is plainly that we might com- 

1 Ch. iii. 6. 

? It does not come within the sphere of Butler’s argument to inquire into 
the origin of language. He simply asserts that it “was given to man,” 
clearly meaning that it was given by God. He would have severely repro- 
bated the theory as to its origin advanced by certain Scotch metaphysicians, 
and embodied in the phrase of Horace,— ; 


“ Donec verba, quibus sensus vocesque notarent 
Nominaque inyenére.” (Hd.) 
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municate our thoughts to each other, in order to carry on 
the affairs of the world; for business, and for our improve- 
ment in knowledge and learning. But the good Author of 
our nature designed us not only necessaries, but likewise 
enjoyment and satisfaction, in that being he hath gra- 
ciously given, and in that condition of life he hath placed 
us in. ‘There are secondary uses of our faculties: they 
administer to delight, as well as to necessity: and as they 
are equally adapted to both, there is no doubt but he 
intended them for our gratification, as well as for the 
support and continuance of our being. The secondary 
use of speech is to please and be entertaining to each 
other in conversation. This is in every respect allowable 
and right: it unites men closer in alliances and friend- 
ships; gives us a fellow feeling of the prosperity and 
unhappiness of each other; and is in several respects ser- 
viceable to virtue, and to promote good behaviour in the 
world. And provided there be not too much time spent in 
it, if it were considered only in the way of gratification and 
delight, men must have strange notions of God and of 
religion, to think that he can be offended with it, or that 
it is any way inconsistent with the strictest virtue. But 
the truth is, such sort of conversation, though it has no 
particular good tendency, yet it has a general good one: 
it is social and friendly, and tends to promote humanity, 
good nature, and civility. 

As the end and use, so likewise the abuse of speech, re- 
lates to the one or other of these; either to business, or to 
conversation. As tothe former; deceit in the management of 
business and affairs does not properly belong to the subject 
now before us: though one may just mention that multi- 
tude, that endless number of words, with which business is 
perplexed; when a much fewer would, as it should seem, 
better serve the purpose; but this must be left to those 
who understand the matter. The government of the 
tongue, considered as a subject of itself, relates chiefly to 
conversation; to that kind of discourse which usually fills 
up the time spent in friendly meetings, and visits of 
civility. And the danger is, lest persons entertain them- 
selves and others at the expense of their wisdom and their 
virtue, and to the injury or offence of their neighbour. If 

EE 2 
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they will observe and keep clear of these, they may be as 
free, and easy, and unreserved, as they can desire. 

The cautions to be given for avoiding these dangers, 
and to render conversation innocent and agreeable, fall 
under the following particulars: silence; talking of indif- 
ferent things; and which makes up too great a part of 
conversation, giving of characters, speaking well or evil of 
others. 

The Wise Man observes, that there is a time to speak and 
a time to keep silence. One meets with people in the world, 
who seem never to have made the last of these observa- 
tions. And yet these great talkers do not at all speak from 
their having anything to say, as every sentence shows, but 
only from their inclination to be talking. Their conversa- 
tion is merely an exercise of the tongue: no other human 
faculty has any share in it. It is strange these persons can 
help reflecting, that unless they have in truth a superior 
capacity, and are in an extraordinary manner furnished for 
conversation; if they are entertaining, it is at their own 
expense. Is it possible, that it should never come into 
people’s thoughts to suspect, whether or no it be to their 
advantage to show so very much of themselves? Oh that 
you would altogether hold your peace, and tt should be your 
wisdom‘. Remember likewise there are persons who love 
fewer words, an inoffensive sort of people, and who deserve 
some regard, though of too still and composed tempers for 
you. Of this number was the son of Sirach: for he 
plainly speaks from experience, when he says, As hills of 
sands are to the steps of the aged, so is one of many words to a 
quet man. But one would think it should be obvious 
to every one, that when they are in company with their 
superiors of any kind, in years, knowledge, and experi- 
ence: when proper and useful subjects are discoursed of, 
which they cannot bear a part in; that these are times for 
silence: when they should learn to hear, and be attentive ; 
at least in their turn. It is indeed a very unhappy way 
these people are in: they in a manner cut themselves out 
from all advantage of conversation, except that of being 
entertained with their own talk: their business in coming 
into company not being at all to be informed, to hear, to 

1 Job. xiii. 
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learn; but to display themselves; or rather to exert their 
faculty, and talk without any design at all. And if we 
consider conversation as an entertainment, as somewhat to 
unbend the mind: as a diversion from the cares, the 
business, and the sorrows of life; it is of the very nature 
of it, that the discourse be mutual. This I say, is implied 
in the very notion of what we distinguish by conversation, 
or being in company. Attention to the continued dis- 
course of one alone grows more painful often, than the 
cares and business we come to be diverted from. He 
therefore who imposes this upon us is guilty of a double 
offence ; arbitrarily enjoining silence upon all the rest, and 
likewise obliging them to this painful attention. 

I am sensible these things are apt to be passed over, as 
too little to come into a serious discourse: but in reality 
men are obliged, even in point of morality and virtue, to 
observe all the decencies of behaviour. The greatest evils 
in life have had their rise from somewhat, which was 
thought of too little importance to be attended to. And as 
to the matter we are now upon, it is absolutely necessary to 
be considered. For if people will not maintain a due 
government over themselves, in regarding proper times and 
seasons for silence, but will be talking; they certainly, whe- 
ther they design it or not at first, will go on to scandal and 
evil-speaking, and divulging secrets. 

If it were needful to say anything further, to persuade 
men to learn this lesson of silence; one might put them 
in mind, how insignificant they render themselves by this 
excessive talkativeness: insomuch that, if they do chance 
to say anything which deserves to be attended to and 
regarded, it is lost in the variety and abundance which they 
utter of another sort. 

The occasions of silence, then, are obvious, and one: 
would think should be easily distinguished by everybody: 
namely, when a man has nothing to say; or nothing, but 
what is better unsaid: better, either in regard to particular 
persons he is present with ; or from its being an interruption 
to conversation itself; or to conversation of amore agreeable 
kind; or better, lastly, with regard to himself. I will end 
this particular with two reflections of the Wise Man; one 
of which, in the strongest manner, exposes the ridiculous 
part of this licentiousness of the tongue; and the other, 
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the great danger and viciousness of it. When he that is a 
fool walketh by the way side, his wisdom faileth him, and he 
saith to every one that he is a fool’. The other is, In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin”. 

As to the government of the tongue in respect to talking 
upon indifferent subjects: after what has been said con- 
cerning the due government of it in respect to the occasions 
and times for silence, there is little more necessary, than 
only to caution men to be fully satisfied, that the subjects 
are indeed of an indifferent nature; and not to spend too 
much time in conversation of this kind. But persons must 
be sure to take heed, that the subject of their discourse be 
at least of an indifferent nature: that it be no way offensive 
to virtue, religion, or good manners; that it be not of a 
licentious dissolute sort, this leaving always ill impressions 
upon the mind; that it be no way injurious or vexatious to 
others; and that too much time be not spent this way, to 
the neglect of those duties and offices of life which belong 
to their station and condition in the world. However, 
though there is not any necessity that men should aim at 
being important and weighty in every sentence they speak:. 
yet since useful subjects, at least of some kinds, are as 
entertaining as others; a wise man, even whem he desires to 
unbend his mind from business, would choose that the con- 
versation might turn upon somewhat instructive. 

The last thing is, the government of the tongue as re- 
lating to discourse of the affairs of others, and giving of 
characters. ‘These are in a manner the same: and one 
can scarce call it an indifferent subject, because discourse 
upon it almost perpetually runs into somewhat criminal. 

And first of all, it were very much to be wished that this 
did not take up so great a part of conversation; because it 
is indeed a subject of a dangerous nature. Let any one 
consider the various interests, competitions, and little mis- 
understandings which arise amongst men; and he will soon 
see, that he is not unprejudiced and impartial; that he is 
not, as I may speak, neutral enough, to trust himself with 
talking of the character and concerns of his neighbour, in 
a free, careless, and unreserved manner. There is perpetu- 
ally, and often it is not attended to, a rivalship amongst 
people of one kind or another, in respect to wit, beauty, 

' Kecles. x. 3. ? Prov. x..19. 
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learning, fortune, and that one thing will insensibly in- 
fluence them to speak to the disadvantage of others, even 
where there is no formed malice or ill design. Since there- 
fore it is so hard to enter into this subject without offend- 
ing, the first thing to be observed is, that people should 
learn to decline it; to get over that strong inclination most 
have to be talking of the concerns and behaviour of their 
neighbour. 

But since it is impossible that this subject should be 
wholly excluded conversation; and since it is necessary 
that the characters of men should be known: the next thing 
is, that it is a matter of importance what is said; and 
therefore that we should be religiously scrupulous and 
exact to say nothing, either good or bad, but what is true. 
I put it thus, because it is in reality of as great importance 
to the good of society, that the characters of bad men 
should be known, as that the characters of good men should. 
People, who are given to scandal and detraction, may 
indeed make an ill use of this observation; but truths which 
are of service towards regulating our conduct are not to be 
disowned, or even concealed, because a bad use may be 
made of them. This, however, would be effectually pre- 
vented, if these two things were attended to. First, That, 
though it is equally of bad consequence to society, that 
men should have either good or ill characters which they 
‘do not deserve; yet, when you say somewhat good of a 
man which he does not deserve, there is no wrong done 
him in particular; whereas, when you say evil of a man 
which he does not deserve, here is a direct formal injury, a 
real piece of injustice done him. This therefore makes a 
‘wide difference; and gives us, in point of virtue, much 
greater latitude in speaking well than ill of others. Secondly, 
‘A good man is friendly to his fellow-creatures, and a lover 
of mankind; and so will, upon every occasion, and often 
without any, say all the good he can of everybody: but 
so far as he is a good man, will never be disposed to 
speak evil of any, unless there be some other reason for it, 
besides barely that it is true. If he be charged with having 
given an ill character, he will. scarce think it a sufficient 
justification of himself to say it was a true one, unless he 
can also give some further account how he came to do 
so: a just indignation against particular instances of villany, 
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where they are great and scandalous; or to prevent an 
innocent man from being deceived and betrayed, when he 
has great trust and confidence in one who does not deserve 
it. Justice must be done to every part of a subject when 
we are considering it. If there be a man, who bears a fair 
character in the world, whom yet we know to be without 
faith or honesty, to be really an ill man; it must be allowed 
in general, that we shall do a piece of service to society’, 
by letting such a one’s true character be known. This is 
no more than what we have an instance of in our Saviour 
himself; though he was mild and gentle beyond example”. 
However, no words can express too strongly the caution 
which should be used in such a case as this. 

Upon the whole matter: If people would observe the 
obvious occasions of silence, if they would subdue the in- 
clinations to tale-bearing, and that eager desire to engage 
attention, which is an original disease in some minds; they 
would be in little danger of offending with their tongue; 
and would, in a moral and religious sense, have due govern- 
ment over it. 

I will conclude with some precepts and reflections of the 
son of Sirach upon this subject. Be swift to hear; and, if 
thou hast understanding, answer thy neighbour ; if not, lay thy 
hand upon thy mouth. Honour and shame is in talk. A man 
of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city, and he that is rash in 
his talk shall be hated. A wise man will hold his tongue till he 
see opportunity ; but a babbler and a fool will regard no time. 
He that useth many words shall be abhorred ; and he that taketh 
to himself authority therein shall be hated. A backbiting tongue 
hath disqueted many; strong cities hath it pulled down, and 
overthrown the houses of great men. The tongue of a man is 
his fall; but if thou love to hear, thow shalt receive under- 
standing. 


' It is on this ground, and perhaps on this alone, that the use of satire 
can be defended. As Horace says, 
“* Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Aut meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 
Hoe stabant, hoc sunt tmitandi.”—Lib. i, (Ed.) 
? Mark xii, 38, 40. 
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Srrmon V.—Uvron Compassion. 


“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.”— 
Rom. xii. 15. 


Every man is to be considered in two capacities, the pri- 
vate and public; as designed to pursue his own interest, 
and likewise to contribute to the good of others. Whoever 
will consider, may see, that in general there is no con- 
trariety between these; but that from the original constitu- 
tion of man, and the circumstances he is placed in, they 
perfectly coincide, and mutually carry on each other. But, 
amongst the great variety of affections or principles of action 
in our nature, some in their primary intention and design 
seem to belong to the single or private, others to the public 
or social capacity. The affections required in the text are 
of the latter sort. When we rejoice in the prosperity of 
others, and compassionate their distresses, we, as it were, 
substitute them for ourselves, their interest for our own; 
and have the same kind of pleasure in their prosperity, and 
sorrow in their distress, as we have from reflection upon 
our own. Now there is nothing strange or unaccountable 
in our being thus carried out, and affected towards the 
interests of others. For, if there be any appetite, or any 
inward principle besides self-love; why may there not be 
an affection to the good of our fellow-creatures, and delight 
from that affection’s being gratified, and uneasiness from 
things going contrary to it'? 

' There being manifestly this appearance of men’s substituting others for 
themselves, and being carried out and affected towards them as towards 
themselves ; some persons, who have a system which excludes every affec- 
tion of this sort, have taken a pleasant method to solve it; and tell you it 
is not another you are at all concerned about, but your self only, when you 
feel the affection called compassion, 7. ¢, Here is a plain matter of fact, 
which men cannot reconcile with the general account they think fit to give 
of things: they therefore, instead of that manifest fact, substitute another, 
which is reconcilable to their own scheme. For does not everybody by com- 
passion mean an affection, the object of which is another in distress? In- 
stead of this, but designing to have it mistaken for this, they speak of an 
affection or passion, the object of which is ourselves, or danger to ourselves. 
Hobbes defines pety, emagination, or fiction of future calamity to ourselves, 
proceeding from the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another man’s 
calamity. Thus fear and compassion would be the same idea, and a fearful 
and a compassionate man the same character, which every man immediately 
sees are totally different. Further, to those who give any scope to their 
affections, there is no perception or inward feeling more universal than this : 
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Of these two, delight in the prosperity of others, and 
compassion for their distresses, the last is felt much more 


that one who has been merciful and compassionate throughout the course of 
his behaviour, should himself be treated with kindness, if he happens to 
fall into circumstances of distress. Is fear, then, or cowardice, so great a 
recommendation to the favour of the bulk of mankind? Or is it not plam, 
that mere fearlessness (and therefore not the contrary) is one of the most 
popular qualifications? This shows that mankind are not affected towards 
compassion as fear, but as somewhat totally different. 

Nothing would more expose such accounts as these of the affections which 
are favourable and friendly to our fellow-creatures, than to substitute the 
definitions, which this author, and others who follow his steps, give of such 
affections, instead of the words by which they are commonly expressed, 
Hobbes, after having laid down, that pity or compassion is only fear for our- 
selves, goes on to explain the reason why we pity our friends in distress 
more than others. Now substitute the definition instead of the word pity 
in this place, and the inquiry will be, why we fear our friends, &c., which 
words (since he really does not mean why we are afraid of them) make no 
question or sentence at all. So that common language, the words to com- 
passionate, to pity, cannot be accommodated to his account of compassion. 
The very joining of the words to pity owr friends, is a direct contradiction 
to his definition of pity: because those words, so joined, necessarily express 
that our friends are the objects of the passion: whereas his definition of it 
asserts, that ourselves (or danger to ourselves) are the only objects of it. 
He might indeed have avoided this absurdity, by plainly saying what he is 
going to account for; namely, why the sight of the innocent, or of our 
friends in distress, raises greater fear for ourselves than the sight of other 
persons in distress. But had he put the thing thus plainly, the fact itself 
would have been doubted ; that the sight of our friends in distress raises in 
us greater fear for ourselves, than the sight of others in distress. And in 
the next place it would immediately have occurred to every one, that the 
fact now mentioned, which at least is doubtful, whether true or false, was 
not the same with this fact, which nobody ever doubted, that the sight of 
our friends in distress raises in us greater compassion than the sight of 
others in distress: every one, I say, would have seen that these are not the 
same, but two different inquiries ; and consequently, that fear and compas- 
sion are not the same. Suppose a person to be in real danger, and by some 
means or other to have forgot it; any trifling accident, any sound might 
alarm him, recall the danger to his remembrance, and renew his fear: but it 
is almost too grossly ridiculous (though it is to show an absurdity) to speak 
of that sound or accident as an object of compassion ; and yet, according to 
Mr. Hobbes, our greatest friend in distress is no more to us, no more the 
object of compassion, or of any affection in our heart: neither the one nor 
the other raises any emotion in our mind, but only the thoughts of our 
liableness to calamity, and the fear of it; and both equally do this. It is 
fit such sort of accounts of human nature should be shown to be what they 
really are, because there is raised upon them a general scheme which under- 
mines the whole foundation of common justice and honesty. See Hobbes of 
Human Nature, c..9, § 10, 

There are often three distinct perceptions or inward feelings upon sight of 
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generally than the former. Though men do not universally 
rejoice with all whom they see rejoice, yet, accidental 
obstacles removed, they naturally compassionate all, in 
some degree, whom they see in distress; so far as they 
have any real perception or sense of that distress; inso- 
much that words expressing this latter, pity, compassion, 
frequently occur; whereas we have scarce any single one, by 
which the former is distinctly expressed. Congratulation 
indeed answers condolence: but both these words are 
intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather than any 
inward sensation or feeling. This difference or inequality 
is so remarkable, that we plainly consider compassion as 
itself an original, distinct, particular affection in human 
nature; whereas to rejoice in the good of others, is only a 
consequence of the general affection of love and good-will 
to them. The reason and account of which matter is 
this: when a man has obtained any particular advantage 
or felicity, his end is gained; and he does not in that par- 
ticular want the assistance of another: there was therefore 
no need of a distinct affection towards that felicity of an- 
other already obtained: neither would such affection directly 


persons in distress: real sorrow and concern for the misery of our fellow- 
creatures ; some degree of satisfaction from a consciousness of our freedom 
from that misery; and as the mind passes on from one thing to another, it 
is not unnatural from such an occasion to refiect upon our liableness to the 
same or other calamities. The two last frequently accompany the first, but 
it is the first only which is proper compassion, of which the distressed are 
objects, and which directly carries us with calmness and thought to their 
assistance. Any one of these, from various and complicated reasons, may 
in particular cases prevail over the other two; and there are, I suppose, in- 
stances, where the bare s¢ght of distress, without our feeling any compassion 
for it, may be the occasion of either or both of the two latter perceptions. 
One might add, that if there be really any such thing as the fiction or ima- 
gination of danger to ourselves from the sight of the misery of others, which 
Hobbes speaks of, and which he has absurdly mistaken for the whole of 
compassion ; if there be anything of this sort common to mankind, distinct 
from the reflection of reason, it would be a most remarkable instance of 
what was furthest from the thoughts, namely, of a mutual sympathy be- 
tween each particular of the species, a fellow feeling common to mankind, 
It would not indeed be an example of our substituting others for ourselves, 
but it would be an example of substituting ourselves for others. And as it 
would not be an instance of benevolence, so neither would it be an instance 
of self-love: for this phantom of danger to ourselves, naturally rising to 
view upon sight of the distresses of others, would be no more an instance of 
love to ourselves, than the pain of hunger is. 
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carry him on to do good to that person: whereas men in 
distress want assistance; and compassion leads us directly 
to assist them. The object of the former is the present 
felicity of another; the object of the latter is the present 
misery of another. It is easy to see that the latter wants 
a particular affection for its relief, and that the former does 
not want one, because it does not want assistance And 
upon supposition of a distinct affection in both cases, the 
one must rest in the exercise of itself, having nothing fur- 
ther to gain; the other does not rest in itself, but carries 
us on to assist the distressed. 

But, supposing these affections natural to the mind, 
particularly the last; ‘“‘Has not each man troubles enough 
of his own? must he indulge an affection which appro- 
priates to. himself those of others? which leads him to con- 
tract the least desirable of all friendships, friendships with 
the unfortunate? Must we invert the known rule of pru- 
dence, and choose to associate ourselves with the distressed ? 
or, allowing that we ought, so far as it is in our power to 
relieve them, yet is it not better to do this from reason and 
duty? Does not passion and affection of every kind per- 
petually mislead us? Nay, is it not passion and affection 
itself a weakness, and what a perfect being must be entirely 
free from?” Perhaps so: but it is mankind I am speaking 
of; imperfect creatures, and who naturally, and, from the 
condition we are placed in, necessarily depend upon each 
other’. With respect to such creatures, it would be found 
of as bad consequence to eradicate all natural affections, as 
to be entirely governed by them. This would almost sink 
us to the condition of brutes; and that would leave us with- 
out a sufficient principle of action. Reason alone, whatever 
any one may wish, is not in reality a sufficient motive of 
virtue in such a creature as man; but this reason joined 
with those affections which God has impressed upon his 
heart: and when these are allowed scope to exercise them- 
selves, but under strict government and direction of reason; 


1 It was observed, in a previous note, that Butler adopts the formula of 
the Stoics in maintaining that virtue lies in acting according to nature: the 
present passage shows how far he was from adopting their principles in 
general. See below, p. 483. “The apathy the Stoics talk of, supposes, or 
is accompanied with, something amiss in the moral character, in that which 
is the health of the mind.” —Hd. 
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then it is we act suitably to our-nature, and to the circum- 
stances God has placed us in. Neither is affection itself at 
all a weakness ; nor does it argue defect, any otherwise than 
as our senses and appetites do; they belong to our condi- 
tion of nature, and are what we cannot do without. God 
Almighty is, to be sure, unmoved by passion or appetite, 
unchanged by affection: but then it is to be added, that 
he neither sees, nor hears, nor perceives things by any 
senses like ours; but in a manner infinitely more perfect. 
Now, as it is an absurdity almost too gross to be mentioned, 
for a man to endeavour to get rid of his senses, because 
the Supreme Being discerns things more perfectly without 
them; it is a real, though not so obvious an absurdity, to 
endeayour to eradicate the passions he has given us, be- 
cause he is without them. For, since our passions are as 
really a part of our constitution as our senses; since the 
former as really belong to our condition of nature as the 
latter; to get rid of either is equally a violation of, and 
breaking in upon, that nature and constitution he has given 
us. Both our senses and our passions are a supply to the 
imperfection of our nature: thus they show that we are 
such sort of creatures, as to stand in need of those helps 
which higher orders of creatures do not. But it is not the 
supply, but the deficiency; as it is not a remedy, but a 
disease, which is the imperfection. However, our appetites, 
passions, senses, no way imply disease: nor indeed do they 
imply deficiency or imperfection of any sort; but only this, 
that the constitution of nature, according to which God 
has made us, is such as to require them. And it is far 
from being true, that a wise man must entirely suppress 
compassion, and all fellow feeling for others, as a weak- 
ness; and trust to reason alone to teach and enforce upon 
him the practice of the several charities we owe to our 
kind ; that, on the contrary, even the bare exercise of such 
affections would itself be for the good and happiness of 
the world; and the imperfection of the higher principles 
of reason and religion in man, the little influence they have 
upon our practice, and the strength and preyalency of con- 
trary ones, plainly require these affections to be a restraint 
upon these latter, and a supply to the deficiencies of the 
former. 
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First. The very exercise itself of these affections in a 
just and reasonable manner and degree, would upon the 
whole increase the satisfactions, and lessen the miseries 
of life. 

It is the tendency and business of virtue and reli- 
gion to procure, as much as may be, universal good-will, 
trust, and friendship amongst mankind. If this could be 
brought to obtain; and each man enjoyed the happiness 
of others, as every one does that of a friend; and looked 
upon the success and prosperity of his neighbour, as every 
one does upon that of his children and family; it is too 
manifest to be insisted upon, how much the enjoyments of 
life would be increased. There would be so much hap- 
piness introduced into the world, without any deduction 
or inconvenience from it, in proportion as the precept of 
rejoicing with those who rejoice was universally obeyed. Our 
Saviour has owned this good affection as belonging to our 
nature, in the parable of the lost sheep; and does not think 
it to the disadvantage of a perfect state, to represent its 
happiness as capable of increase, from reflection upon that 
of others. 

But since in such a creature as man, compassion or 
sorrow for the distress of others seems so far necessarily 
connected with joy in their prosperity, as that whoever 
rejoices in one must unavoidably compassionate the other ; 
there cannot be that delight or satisfaction, which appears 
to be so considerable, without the inconveniences, whatever 
they are, of compassion. 

However, without considering this connection, there is 
no doubt but that more good than evil, more delight than 
sorrow, arises from compassion itself; there being so many 
things which balance the sorrow of it. There is first the 
relief which the distressed feel from this affection in others 
towards them. There is likewise the additional misery 
which they would feel from the reflection, that no one 
commiserated their case. It is indeed true, that any dis- 
position, prevailing beyond a certain degree, becomes some- 


1 Butler would not here assert, as would Paley, that the due exercise of 
our affections is right and proper because it would tend to promote happi- 
ness; but the converse. “They are to be duly exercised,” Butler would 
say, “and consequently they will be found to promote true happiness.”—Zd. 
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what wrong; and we have ways of speaking, which, though 
they do not directly express that excess, yet always lead 
our thoughts to it, and give us the notion of it. Thus, 
when mention is made of delight in being pitied, this 
always conveys to our mind the notion of somewhat which 
is really a weakness: the manner of speaking, I say, implies 
a certain weakness and feebleness of mind, which is and 
ought to be disapproved. But men of the greatest fortitude 
would in distress feel uneasiness, from knowing that no 
person in the world had any sort of compassion or real 
concern for them; and in some cases, especially when the 
temper is enfeebled by sickness, or any long and great 
distress, doubtless, would feel a kind of relief even from 
the helpless good-will and ineffectual assistances of those 
about them. Over against the sorrow of compassion is 
likewise to be set a peculiar calm kind of satisfaction, which 
accompanies it, unless in cases where the distress of another 
is by some means so brought home to ourselves, as to 
become in a manner our own!; or when from weakness of 
mind the affection rises too high, which ought to be cor- 
rected. This tranquillity or calm satisfaction proceeds 
partly from consciousness of a right affection and temper 
of mind, and partly from a sense of our own freedom from 
the misery we compassionate’. This last may possibly 
appear to some at first sight faulty; but it really is not so. 
It is the same with that positive enjoyment, which sudden 
ease from pain for the present affords, arising from a real 
sense of misery, joined with a sense of our freedom from 
it; which in all cases must afford some degree of satis- 
faction. 

To these things must be added the observation, which 
respects both the affections we are considering; that they 
who have got over all fellow feeling for others, have withal 
contracted a certain callousness of heart, which renders 


1 See Herod. i. ch. 123. Kigy 02 dvdgsoptvy . .. . weocixeire 6 Agraryos, 
Wwea mtprwy, ricwcbes “Acruayse txbuptov,.... Tas ribus ras Kigov 
rot twvrod syeorotpevos. So also Dido speaks to the Trojans :— 

“ Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.”—Vir@. Ain. i. 6380. (Hd.) 

2 Thus Lucretius, Book ii, 1 :— 

“Suave mari magno, turbantibus zquora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 
Non quin vexari quenquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est.” (Hd.) 
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them insensible to most other satisfactions, but those of the 
grossest kind. 

Secondly. Without the exercise of these affections, men 
would certainly be much more wanting in the offices of 
charity they owe to each other, and likewise more cruel and 
injurious, than they are at present. 

The private interest of the individual would not be suffi- 
ciently provided for by reasonable and cool self-love alone; 
therefore the appetites and passions are placed within as a 
guard and further security, without which it would not be 
taken due care of. It is manifest our life would be neg- 
lected, were it not for the calls of hunger, and thirst, and 
weariness ; notwithstanding that without them reason would 
assure us, that the recruits of food and sleep are the neces- 
sary means of our preservation. It is therefore absurd to 
imagine, that without affection, the same reason alone 
would be more effectual to engage us to perform the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures. One of this make 
would be as defective, as much wanting, considered with 
respect to society, as one of the former make would be 
defective, or wanting, considered as an individual, or in his 
private capacity. Is it possible any can in earnest think, 
that a public spirit, 7. ¢., a settled reasonable principle of 
benevolence to mankind, is so prevalent and strong in the 
species, as that we may venture to throw off the under 
affections, which are its assistants, carry it forward and 
mark out particular courses for it; family, friends, neigh- 
bourhood, the distressed, our country? The common joys 
and the common sorrows, which belong to these relations 
and circumstances, are as plainly useful to society, as the 
pain and pleasure belonging to hunger, thirst, and weari- 
ness, are of service to the individual. In defect of that 
higher principle of reason, compassion is often the only 
way by which the indigent can have access to us: and 
therefore to eradicate this, though it is not indeed formally 
to deny them that assistance which is their due; yet it is 
to cut them off from that which is too frequently their only 
way of obtaining it. And as for those who haye shut up 
this door against the complaints of the miserable, and 
conquered this affection in themselves; even these persons 
will be under great restraints from the same affection in 
others. Thus a man who has himself no sense of injustice, 
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cruelty, oppression, will be kept from running the utmost 
lengths of wickedness, by fear of that detestation, and even 
resentment of inhumanity, in many particular instances of 
it, which compassion for the object towards whom such 
inhumanity is exercised, excites in the bulk of mankind. 
And this is frequently the chief danger, and the chief 
restraint, which tyrants and the great oppressors of the 
world feel, 

In general, experience will show, that as want of natural: 
appetite to food supposes and proceeds from some bodily 
disease; so the apathy the Stoics talk of, as much sup- 
poses, or is accompanied with, somewhat amiss in the 
moral character, in that which is the health of the mind}. 
Those who formerly aimed at this upon the foot of philo- 
sophy, appear to have had better success in eradicating the 
affections of tenderness and compassion, than they had 
with the passions of envy, pride, and resentment: these 
latter, at best, were but concealed, and that imperfectly too. 
How far this observation may be extended to such as 
endeavour to suppress the natural impulses of their affec- 
tions, in order to,form themselves for business and the 
world, I shall not determine. But there does not appear 
any capacity or relation to be named, in which men ought 
to be entirely deaf to the calls of affection, unless the 
judicial one is to be excepted. 

And as to those who are commonly called the men of 
pleasure, it is manifest, that the reason they set up for hard- 
ness of heart, is to avoid being interrupted in their course, 
by the ruin and misery they are the authors of: neither are 
persons of this character always the most free from the 
impotencies of envy and resentment. What may men at 
last bring themselves to, by suppressing their passions and 
affections of one kind, and leaving those of the other in 
their full strength? But surely it might be expected that 
persons who make pleasure their study and their business, 
if they understood what they profess, would reflect, how 
many of the entertainments of life, how many of those kind 
of amusements which seem peculiarly to belong to men of 
leisure and education, they become insensible to by this 
acquired hardness of heart. 

T shall close these reflections with barely mentioning the 


1 See note above, p. 428. 
FEF 
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behaviour of that divine Person, who was the example of all 
perfection in human nature, as represented in the Gospels 
mourning, and even, in a literal sense, weeping over the 
distresses of his creatures. 

The observation already made, that, of the two affections 
mentioned in the text, the latter exerts itself much more 
than the former; that, from the original constitution of 
human nature, we much more generally and sensibly com- 
passionate the distressed, than rejoice with the prosperous, 
requires to be particularly considered. This observation, 
therefore, with the reflections which arise out of it, and 
which it leads our thoughts to, shall be the subject of 
another discourse. 

For the conclusion of this, let me just take notice of the 
danger of over-great refinements; of going besides or 
beyond the plain, obvious, first appearances of things, upon 
the subject of morals and religion. The least observation 
will show, how little the generality of men are capable of 
speculations. Therefore morality and religion must be 
somewhat plain and easy to be understood: it must appeal 
to what we call plain common sense, as distinguished from 
superior capacity and improvement; because it appeals to 
mankind. Persons of superior capacity and improvement 
haye often fallen into errors, which no one of mere common 
understanding could. Is it possible that one of this latter 
character could ever of himself have thought, that there was 
absolutely no such thing in mankind as affection to the 
good of others? Suppose of parents to their children; or 
that what he felt upon seeing a friend in distress was only 
fear for himself; or, upon supposition of the affections of 
kindness and compassion, that it was the business of wis- 
dom and virtue to set him about extirpating them as fast as 
he could? And.yet each of these manifest contradictions 
to nature has been laid down by men of speculation, as a 
discovery in moral philosophy; which they, it seems, have 
found out through all the specious appearances to the 
contrary. This reflection may be extended further. The 
extravagances of enthusiasm and superstition do not at all 
lie in the road of common sense; and therefore, so far as 
they are original mistakes, must be owing to going beside or 
beyond it. Now, since inquiry and examination can relate 
only to things so obscure and uncertain as to stand in need 
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of it, and to persons who are capable of it; the proper 
advice to be given to plain honest men, to secure them 
from the extremes both of superstition and irreligion, is 
that of the son of Sirach: In every good work trust thy own 
soul ; for this is the keeping of the commandment}. 


Sermon VI.—Upon Compassion. 
PREACHED THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.”— 
Rom. xii. 15. 


THERE is a much more exact correspondence between the 
natural and moral world, than we are apt to take notice of *. 
The inward frame of man does in a peculiar manner 
answer to the external condition and circumstances of life, 
in which he is placed. This is a particular instance of that 
general observation of the son of Sirach: All things are 
double one against another, and God hath made nothing im- 
perfect®. The several passions and affections in the heart 
of man, compared with the circumstances of life in which 
he is placed, afford, to such as will attend to them, as cer- 
tain instances of final causes as any whatever which are 
more commonly alleged for such: since those affections 
lead him to a certain determinate course of action suitable 
to those circumstances ; as (for instance) compassion, to re- 
lieve the distressed. And as all observations of final . 
causes‘, drawn from the principles of action in the heart of 
man, compared with the condition he is placed in, serve all 
the good uses which instances of final causes in the material 
world about us do; and both these are equally proofs of 
wisdom and design in the Author of Nature: so the former 
serve to further good purposes; they show us what course 
of life we are made for, what is our duty, and in a peculiar 
manner enforce upon us the practice of it. 

Suppose we are capable of happiness and of misery in 


! Keclis. xxxii. 23. 

2 See the “Preface” to the Analogy of Butler, where this subject is 
worked out more in detail.— Hd. 

3 Heclis, xlii. 24. 

4 The argument from final causes is a very favourite one with Bp. Butler, 
the more so because the tone of his mind leads him to prefer inductive rea- 
soning drawn from facts, to that which is drawn from abstract principles. 
See Author’s Preface to Sermons (p. 372).—Zd. ¥ 
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degrees equally intense and extreme, yet we are capable 
of the latter for a much longer time, beyond all comparison. 
We see men in the tortures of pain for hours, days, and, 
excepting the short suspensions of sleep, for months 
together, without intermission; to which no enjoyments of 
life do, in degree and continuance, bear any sort of propor- 
tion. And such is our make and that of the world about 
us, that anything may become the instrument of pain and 
sorrowtous, ‘Thus almost any one man is capable of doing 
mischief to any other, though he may not be capable of doing 
him good: and if he be capable of doing him some good, he 
is capable of doing him more evil. And it is, m numberless 
eases, much more in our power to lessen the miseries of 
others, than to promote their positive happiness, any other- 
wise than as the former often includes the latter; ease from 
misery occasioning for some time the greatest positive 
enjoyment. ‘This constitution of nature, namely, that it is 
so much more in our power to occasion and likewise to 
lessen misery, than to promote positive happiness, plainly 
required a particular affection, to hinder us from abusing, 
and to incline us to make aright use of the former powers, 
t. é., the powers both to occasion and to lessen misery ; 
over and above what was necessary to induce us to make a 
right use of the latter power, that of promoting positive 
happiness. The power we have over the misery of our 
- fellow-creatures, to occasion or lessen it, being a more im- 
portant trust than the power we have of promoting their 
positive happiness; the former requires and has a further, 
an additional security, and guard against its being violated, 
beyond and over and above what the latter has. The social 
nature of man, and general good-will to his specie’, equally 
prevent him from doing evil, incline him to relieve the dis- 
tressed, and to promote the positive happiness of his 
fellow-creatures: but compassion only restrains him from. 
the first, and carries him to the second; it hath nothing to 
do with the third. 

The final causes, then, of compassion are to prevent and 
to relieve misery. 

As to the former: this affection may plainly be a restraint 
upon resentment, envy, unreasonable self-love; that is, 
upon all the principles from which men do evil to one 
another. Let us instance only in resentment. It seldom 
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happens, in regulated societies, that men have an enemy 
so entirely in their power, as to be able to satiate their 
resentment with safety. But if we were to put this case, 
it is plainly supposable, that. a person might bring his 
enemy into such a condition, as from being the object of 
anger and rage, to become an object of compassion, even 
to himself, though the most malicious man in the world: 
and in this case compassion would stop him, if he could 
stop with safety, from pursuing his revenge any further. 
But since nature has placed within us more powerful 
restraints to prevent mischief, and since the final cause of 
compassion is much more to relieve misery, let us go on to 
the consideration of it in this view. 

As this world was not intended to be a state of any 
great satisfaction or high enjoyment; so neither was it 
intended to be a mere scene of unhappiness and sorrow. 
Mitigations and reliefs are provided by the merciful Author 
of Nature, for most of the afflictions in human life. There 
is kind provision made even against our frailties; as we are 
so constituted, that time abundantly abates our sorrows’, 
and begets in us that resignment of temper, which ought 
to have been produced by a better cause; a due sense of 
the authority of God, and our state of dependence. This 
holds in respect to far the greatest part of the evils of life; 
I suppose, in some degree as to pain and sickness. Now 
this part of the constitution or make of man, considered as 
some relief to misery, and not as provision for positive 
happiness, is, if I may so speak, an instance of nature’s 
compassion for us: and every natural remedy or relief to 
misery may be considered in the same view 

But since in many cases it is very much in our power to 
alleviate the miseries of each other: and benevolence, 
though natural in man to man, yet is in a very low 
degree kept down by interest and competitions; and men, 
for the most part, are so engaged in the business and 
pleasures of the world, as to overlook and turn away from 
objects of misery; which are plainly considered as inter- 
ruptions to them in their way, as intruders upon their busi- 
ness, their gaiety and mirth; compassion is an advocate 
within us in their behalf, to gain the unhappy admittance 


1 Tt is somewhere observed, with peculiar aptness and elegance, by Sir W. 
Scott, that “ there is a perspective, as in place, so also in time.” —Kd. 
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and access, to make their case attended to. If it some- 
times serves a contrary purpose, and makes men indus- 
triously turn away from the miserable, these are only 
instances of abuse and perversion: for the end, for which 
the affection was given us, most certainly is not to make us 
avoid, but to make us attend to, the objects of it. And if 
men would only resolve to allow thus much to it; let it 
bring before their view, the view of their mind, the miseries 
of their fellow-creatures; let it gain for them that their 
case be considered; I am persuaded it would not fail of 
gaining more, and that very few real objects of charity 
would pass unrelieved. Pain and sorrow and misery have 
aright to our assistance: compassion puts us m mind of 
the debt, and that we owe it to ourselves as well as to the 
distressed. Tor, to endeavour to get rid of the sorrow of 
compassion by turning from the wretched, when yet it is in 
our power to relieve them, is as unnatural, as to endeavour 
to get rid of the pain of hunger, by keeping from the sight 
of food. That we can do one with greater success than we 
ean the other, is no proof that one is less a violation of 
nature than the other. Compassion is a call, a demand of 
nature, to relieve the unhappy; as hunger is a. natural call 
for food. This affection plainly gives the objects of it, an 
additional claim to relief and mercy, over and above what 
our fellow-creatures in common have to our good-will. 
Liberality and bounty are exceedingly commendable; and 
a particular distinction in such a world as this, where men 
set themselves to contract their heart, and close it to all 
interest but their own. It is by no means to be opposed to 
mercy, but always accompanies it: the distinction between 
them is only, that the former leads our thoughts to a more 
promiscuous and undistinguished distribution of favours: 
to those who are not, as well as those who are necessitous ; 
whereas the object of compassion is misery. But in the 
comparison, and where there is not a possibility of both, 
mercy is to have the preference: the affection of compas- 
sion manifestly leads us to this preference. Thus, to 
relieve the indigent and distressed to single out the un- 
happy, from whom can be expected no returns either of 
present entertainment or future service, for the objects of 
our favours; to esteem a man’s being friendless as a re- 
commendation; dejection, and incapacity of struggling 
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through the world, as a motive for assisting him; in a word, 
to consider these circumstances of disadvantage, which are 
usually thought a sufficient reason for neglect and over- 
looking a person, as a motive for helping him forward: this 
is the course of benevolence which compassion marks out 
and directs us to: this is that humanity, which is so 
peculiarly becoming our nature and circumstances in this 
world. 

To these considerations, drawn from the nature of man, 
must be added the reason of the thing itself we are recom- 
mending, which accords to and shows the same. For since 
it is so much more in our power to lessen the misery of 
our fellow-creatures, than to promote their positive happi- 
ness; in cases where there is an inconsistency, we shall be 
likely to do much more good by setting ourselves to miti- 
gate the former, than by endeavouring to promote the 
latter. Let the competition be between the poor and the 
rich. It is easy, you will say, to see which will have the 
preference. True: but the question is, which ought to 
have the preference? What proportion is there between 
the happiness produced by doing a favour to the indigent, 
and that produced by doing the same favour to one in easy 
circumstances? It is manifest, that the addition of a very 
large estate to one who before had an affluence, will in many 
instances yield him less new enjoyment or satisfaction, 
than an ordinary charity would yield to a necessitous per- 
son. So that itis not only true, that our nature, 7. ¢., the 
voice of God within us, carries us to the exercise of charity 
and benevolence in the way of compassion or mercy, 
preferably to any other way; but we also manifestly discern 
much more good done by the former; or, if you will allow 
me the expressions, more misery annihilated, and happiness 
created. If charity and benevolence, and endeavouring to 
do good to our fellow-creatures, be anything, this obser- 
vation deserves: to be most seriously considered by all who 
have to bestow. And it holds with great exactness, when 
applied to the several degrees of greater and less indigency 
throughout the various ranks in human life: the happiness 
or good produced not being in proportion to what is be- 
stowed, but in proportion to. this joined with the need there 
was of it. ; ; 

It may perhaps be expected, that upon this subject notice 
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should be taken of occasions, circumstances, and characters, 
which seem at once to call forth affections of different sorts. 
Thus vice may be thought the object both of pity and in- 
dignation: folly, of pity and of laughter. How far this is 
strictly true, I shall not inquire; but only observe upon 
the appearance, how much more humane it is to yield 
and give scope to affections, which are most directly in 
favour of, and friendly towards, our fellow-creatures; and 
that there is plainly much less danger of being led wrong 
by these, than by the other. 

But, notwithstanding all that has been said in recom- 
‘mendation of compassion, that it is most amiable, most 
becoming human nature, and most useful to the world; yet 
it must be owned, that every affection, as distinct from a 
principle of reason, may rise too high, and be beyond its 
just proportion’. And by means of this one carried too 
far, a man throughout his life is subject to much more 
uneasiness than belongs to his share: and in particular 
instances, it may be in such a degree as to incapacitate 
him from assisting the very person who is the object of it. 
But as there are some who upon principle set up for sup- 
pressing this affection itself as weakness, there is also I 
know not what of fashion on this side; and, by some means 
or other, the whole world almost is run into the extremes of 
insensibility towards the distresses of their fellow-creatures : 
so that general rules and exhortations must always be on 
the other side. 

And now to go on to the uses we should make of the 
foregoing reflections, the further ones they lead to, and the 
general temper they have a tendency to beget in us. There 
being that distinct affection implanted in the nature of man, 
tending to lessen the miseries of life, that particular pro- 
vision made for abating its sorrows, more than for increasing 
its positive happiness, as before explained; this may suggest 
to us what should be our general aim respecting ourselves, 
in our passage through this world: namely, to endeavour 
chiefly to escape misery, keep free from uneasiness, pain, 
and sorrow, or to get relief and mitigation of them; to pro- 
pose to ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than 

! They are in danger of being carried to excess, whenever the natural 


supremacy of conscience and, reason, which should regulate and control 
wthem, is disregarded.— Hd. 
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pursue after high enjoyments. This is what the constitu- 
tion of nature before explained marks out as the course we 
should follow, and the end we should aim at. To make 
pleasure and mirth and jollity our business, and be con- 
stantly hurrying about after some gay amusement, some 
new gratification of sense or appetite, to those who will 
consider the nature of man and our condition in this world, 
will appear the most romantic scheme of life that ever 
entered into thought. And yet how many are there who go 
on in this course, without learning better from the daily, 
the hourly disappointments, listlessness, and satiety, which 
accompany this fashionable method of wasting away their 
days! 

The subject we have been insisting upon would lead us 
into the same kind of reflections, by a different connection. 
The miseries of life brought home to ourselves by compas- 
sion, viewed through this affection considered as the sense 
by which they are perceived, would beget in us that mode- 
ration, humility, and soberness of mind, which has been 
now recommended; and which peculiarly belongs to a 
season of recollection, the only purpose of which is to 
bring us to a just sense of things, to recover us out of that 
forgetfulness of ourselves, and our true state, which it is 
manifest far the greatest part of men pass their whole life 
in. Upon this account Solomon says, that i is better to go 
to the house of mourning, than to go to the house of feasting ; 
i.e., it is more to a man’s advantage to turn his eyes towards 
objects of distress, to recall sometimes to his remembrance 
the occasions of sorrow, than to pass all his days in thought- 
less mirth and gaiety. And he represents the wise as 
choosing to frequent the former of these places; to be sure 
not for its own sake, but because by the sadness of the coun- 
tenance the heart is made better. Hvery one observes how 
temperate and reasonable men are when humbled and 
brought low by afflictions, in comparison of what they are 
in high prosperity. By this voluntary resort to the house 
of mourning, which is here recommended, we might learn 
all those useful instructions which calamities teach, without 
undergoing them ourselves; and grow wiser and better at a 
more easy rate than men commonly do. The objects 
themselves, which in that place of sorrow lie before our 
view, naturally give us a seriousness and attention, check 
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that wantonness which is the growth of prosperity and ease, 
and lead us to reflect upon the deficiencies of human life 
itself; that every man, at his best estate, is altogether vanity. 
This would correct the florid and gaudy prospects and ex- 
pectations which we are too apt to indulge, teach us to lower 
our notions of happiness and enjoyment, bring them down 
to the reality of things, to what is attainable, to what the 
frailty of our condition will admit of', which, for any con- 
inuance, is only tranquillity, ease, and moderate satisfac- 
tions. Thus we might at once become proof against the 
temptations with which the whole world almost is carried 
away; since it is plain, that not only what is called a life of 
pleasure, but also vicious pursuits in general, aim at some- 
what besides and beyond these moderate satisfactions. 

And as to that obstinacy and wilfulness, which renders 
men so insensible to the motives of religion; this right 
sense of ourselves and of the world about us would bend 
the stubborn mind, soften the heart, and make it more apt 
to receive impression: and this is the proper temper in 
which to call our ways to remembrance, to review and set 
home upon ourselves the miscarriages of our past life. In 
such a compliant state of mind, reason and conscience will 
have a fair hearing; which is the preparation for, or rather 
the beginning of, that repentance, the outward show of 
which we all put on at this season. 

Lastly. The various miseries of life which lie before us 
wherever we turn our eyes, the frailty of this mortal state 
we are passing through, may put us in mind that the 
present world is not our home; that we are merely strangers 
and travellers in it, as all our fathers were. It is therefore 
to be considered as a foreign country ; in which our poverty 
and wants, and the insufficient supplies of them, were de- 
signed to turn our views to that higher and better state we 
are heirs to: a state where will be no follies to be over 
looked, no miseries to be pitied, no wants to be relieved; 
where the affection we have been now treating of will 

1 Here the eminently practical character of Butler’s philosophy shines 
forth, as elsewhere, He declaims again and again against indulging in vain 
speculations as to what ought to be: we have to deal with things as they are. 
Thus, elsewhere, he breaks off his ideal sketch of a perfect state with these 
words: “ But to return to the earth our habitation.” And in Sermon v., 
mm answer to the objection that “affection 7s ztself a weakness,” he uses like 
language (see p. 428).— Hd. 
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happily be lost, as there will be no objects to exercise it 
upon: for God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying: neither 
shall there be any more pain; for the former things are passed 
away. 


Sermon VIJ.—Upvon toe CHaracteR oF BALAAM. 


PREAQOHED THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his,”— 
; Numb. xxiii. 10. 


THEsE words, taken alone, and without respect to him who 
spoke them, lead our thoughts immediately to the different 
ends of good and bad men. For though the comparison is 
not expressed, yet it is manifestly implied; as is also the 
preference of one of these characters to the other in that 
last circumstance, death. And, since dying the death of 
the righteous or of the wicked necessarily implies men’s 
being righteous or wicked, ¢. ¢., having lived righteously or 
wickedly; a comparison of them in their lives also might 
come into consideration, from such a single view of the 
words themselves. But my present design is to consider 
them with a particular reference or respect to him who 
spoke them; which reference, if you please to attend, you 
will see. Andif what shall be offered to your consideration 
at this time be thought a discourse upon the whole history 
of this man, rather than upon the particular words I have 
read, this is of no consequence; it is sufficient, if it afford 
reflection of use and service to ourselves. 

But, in order to avoid cavils respecting this remarkable 
relation in Scripture, either that part of it which you have 
heard in the first lesson for the day, or any others; let me 
just observe, that as this is not a place for answering them, 
so they no way affect the following discourse; since the 
character there given is plainly a real one in life, and such 
as there are parallels to. 

The occasion of Balaam’s coming out of his own country 
into the land of Moab, where he pronounced this solemn 
prayer or wish, he himself relates in the first parable or 
prophetic speech, of which it is the conclusion. In which 
is a custom referred to, proper to be taken notice of: that 
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of devoting enemies to destruction, before the entrance 
upon a war with them. This custom appears to have pre- 
vailed over a great part of the world; for we find it amongst 
the most distant nations. The Romans had public officers, 
to whom it belonged as a stated part of their office. But 
there was somewhat more particular in the case now before 
us; Balaam being looked upon as an extraordinary person, 
whose blessing or curse was thought to be always effectual. 

In order. to engage the reader’s attention to this passage, 
the sacred historian has enumerated the preparatory cir- 
cumstances, which are these. Balaam requires the king of 
Moab to build him seven altars, and to prepare him the 
same number of oxen and of rams. The sacrifice being 
over, he retires alone to a solitude sacred to these occasions, 
there to wait the divine inspiration or answer, for which the 
foregoing rites were the preparation. And God met Balaam, 
and put a word in his mouth’; upon receiving which, he 
returns back to the altars, where was the king, who had all 
this while attended the sacrifice, as appointed; he and all 
the princes of Moab standing, big with expectation of the pro- 
phet’s reply. And he took up his parable, and said, Balak the 
king of Moab hath brought me from Aram, out of the mountains 
of the east, saying, Come, curse me Jacob, and come, defy Israel. 
How shall I curse; whom God hath not cursed? Or how shall 
I defy, whom the Lord hath not defied? For from the top of 
the rocks I see him, and from the hills I behold him: lo, the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among the 
nations. Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the number of 
the fourth part of Israel? Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his”. 

It is necessary, as you will see in the progress of this 
discourse, particularly to observe what he understood by 
righteous. And he himself is introduced in the book of 
Micah? explaining it; if by righteous, is meant good, as to 
be sure it is. O my people, remember now what Balak king of 
Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor answered him 
from Shittim unto Gilgal. From the mention of Shittim, it 
is manifest, that it is this very story which is here referred 
to, though another part of it, the account of which is not 
now extant; as there are many quotations in Scripture out 
of books which are not come down to us. Remember what 

1 Ver, 4, 5. 2 Ver. 7-10. 3 Micah vi. 
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Balaam answered, that ye may know the righteousness of the 
Lord; i. e., the righteousness which God will accept. Balak 
demands, Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
of ol? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
Sruit of my body for the sin of my soul? Balaam answers him, 
He hath showed thee, O man, whatis good: and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? Here is a good man expressly 
characterized, as distinct from a dishonest and a super- 
stitious man. No words can more strongly exclude dis- 
honesty and falseness of heart, than doing justice, and loving 
mercy: and both these, as well as walking humbly with God, . 
are put in opposition to those ceremonial methods of re- 
commendation, which Balak hoped might have served the. 
turn. rom hence appears what he meant by the righteous 
whose death he desires to die. 

Whether it was his own character shall now be inquired : 
and in order to determine it, we must take a view of his 
whole behaviour upon this occasion. When the elders of 
Moab came to him, though he appears to have been much 
allured with the rewards offered, yet he had such regard to 
the authority of God, as to keep the messengers in suspense 
until he had consulted his will. And God said to him, Thou 
shalt not go with them ; thou shalt not curse the people: for they 
are blessed’. Upon this he dismisses the ambassadors, 
with an absolute refusal of accompanying them back to 
their king. ‘Thus far his regards to duty prevailed, neither 
does there anything appear as yet amiss in his conduct. 
His answer being reported to the king of Moab, a more 
honourable embassy is immediately dispatched, and greater 
rewards proposed. Then the iniquity of his heart began 
to disclose itself. A thorough honest man would without 
hesitation have repeated his former answer, that he could 
not be guilty of so infamous a prostitution of the sacred 
character with which he was invested, as in the name of a 
prophet to curse those whom he knew to be blessed. But 
instead of this, which was the only honest part in these 
circumstances that lay before him, he desires the princes 

1 Chap. xxii. 12, 
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of Moab to tarry that night with him also; and for the sake 
of the reward deliberates, whether by some means or other 
he might not be able to obtain leave to curse Israel; to do 
that, which had been before revealed to him to be contrary 
to the will of God, which yet he resolves not to do without 
that permission. Upon which, as when this nation after- 
ward rejected God from reigning over them, he gave them 
a king in his anger; in the same way, as appears from 
other parts of the narration, he gives Balaam the permis- 
sion he desired: for this is the most natural sense of the 
words. Arriving in the territories of Moab, and being re- 
ceived with particular distinction by the king, and he repeat- 
ing in person the promise of the rewards he had beforemade 
to him by his ambassadors: he seeks, the text says, by sacri- 
fices and enchaniments (what these were is not to our pur- 
pose), to obtain leave of God to curse the people; keeping 
still his resolution, not to do it without that permission : 
which not being able to obtain, he had such regard to the 
command of God, as to keep this resolution to the last.. 
The supposition of his being under a supernatural restraint 
is a mere fiction of Philo: he is plainly represented to be 
under no other force or restraint, than the fear of God. 
However, he goes on persevering in that endeavour, after 
he had declared, that God had not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
- neither had he seen perverseness in Israel}; i. e., they were a 
people of virtue and piety, so far as not to have drawn 
down, by their iniquity, that curse which he was soliciting 
leave to pronounce upon them. So that the state of Ba- 
laam’s mind was this: he wanted to do what he knew to 
be very wicked, and contrary to the express command of 
God; he had inward checks and restraints, which he could 
not entirely get over; he therefore casts about for ways to 
reconcile this wickedness with his duty. How great a 
paradox soever this may appear, as it is indeed a contradic- 
tion in terms, it is the very account which the Scripture 
gives us of him. 

But there is a more surprising piece of iniquity yet 
behind. Not daring in his religious character, as a pro- 
phet, to assist the king of Moab, he considers whether 
there might not be found some other means of assisting 
him against that very people, whom he himself by the fear 

1 Chap. xxiii. 21. 
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of God was restrained from cursing in words. One would 
not think it possible, that the weakness, even of religious 
self-deceit in its utmost excess, could have so poor a dis- 
tinction, so fond an evasion, to serve itself of. But so it 
was: and he could think of no other method, than to 
betray the children of Israel to provoke His wrath, who was 
their only strength and defence. The temptation which he 
pitched upon, was that concerning which Solomon after- 
ward observed, that it had cast down many wounded ; yea, 
many strong men had been slain by it: and of which he him- 
self was a sad example, when his wives turned away his heart 
after other gods. This succeeded: the people sin against 
God; and thus the prophet’s counsel brought on that 
destruction, which he could by no means be prevailed upon 
to assist with the religious ceremony of execration, which 
the king of Moab thought would itself have effected it. 
Their crime and punishment are related in Deuteronomy ', 
and Numbers”. And from the relation repeated in Num- 
bers, it appears, that Balaam was the contriver of the 
whole matter. It is also ascribed to him in the Revela- 
tion 4, where he is said to have taught Balak to cast a stum- 
bling-block before the children of Israel. 

This was the man, this Balaam, I say, was the man who 
desired to die the death of the righteous, and that his last end 
might be like his: and this was the state of his mind, when 
he pronounced these words. 

So that the object we have now before us is the most 
astonishing in the world: a very wicked man, under a deep 
sense of God and religion, persisting still in his wickedness, 
and preferring the wages of unrighteousness, even when he 
had before him a lively view of death, and that approaching 
period of his days, which should deprive him of all those 
advantages for which he was prostituting himself; and 
likewise a prospect, whether certain or uncertain, of a 
future state of retribution: all this jomed with an explicit 
ardent wish, that, when he was to leave this world, he 
might be in the condition of a righteous man. Good God, 
what inconsistency, what perplexity is here! With what 
different views of things, with what contradictory principles 
of action, must such a mind be torn and distracted! It was 
not unthinking carelessness, by which he ran on headlong 
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in vice and folly, without ever making a stand to ask him- 
self what he was doing: no; he acted upon the cool 
motives of interest and advantage. Neither was he totally 
hard and callous to impressions of religion, what we call 
abandoned ; for he absolutely denied to curse Israel. When 
reason assumes her place, when convinced of his duty, when 
he owns and feels, and is actually under the influence of 
the divine authority; whilst he is carrying on his views to 
the grave, the end of all temporal greatness; under this 
sense of things, with the better character and more 
desirable state present—full before him—in his thoughts, 
in his wishes, voluntarily to choose the worse—what fatality 
is here! Or how otherwise can such a character be 
explained? And yet strange as it may appear, it is not 
altogether an uncommon one: nay, with some small 
alterations, and put a little lower, it is applicable to a very 
considerable part of the world. For if the reasonable 
choice be seen and acknowledged, and yet men make the 
unreasonable one, is not this the same contradiction: that 
very inconsistency, which appeared so unaccountable ? 

To give some little opening to such characters and 
behaviour, it is to be observed, in general, that there is no 
account to be given in the way of reason, of men’s so strong 
attachments to the present world: our hopes and fears 
and pursuits are in degrees beyond all proportion to the 
known value of the things they respect. ‘This may be said 
without taking into consideration religion and a future 
state; and when these are considered, the disproportion is 
infinitely heightened. Now when men go against their 
reason, and contradict a more important interest ata dis- 
tance, for one nearer, though of less consideration ; if this 
be the whole of the case, all that can be said is, that strong 
passions, some kind of brute force within, prevails over the 
principle of rationality. However, if this be with a clear, 
full, and distinct view of the truth of things, then it is doing 
the utmost violence to themselves, acting in the most 
palpable contradiction to their very nature. But if there 
be any such thing in mankind as putting half deceits upon 
themselves; which there plainly is, either by avoiding 
reflection, or (if they do reflect) by religious equivocation, 
subterfuges, and palliating matters to themselves ; by these 
means conscience may be laid asleep, and they may go on 
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in a course of wickedness with less disturbance. All the 
various turns, doubles, and intricacies in a dishonest heart, 
cannot be unfolded or laid open; but that there is some- 
what of that kind is manifest, be it to be called self-deceit, 
or by any other name. Balaam had before his eyes the 
authority of God, absolutely forbidding him what he, for 
the sake of a reward, had the strongest inclination to: he 
was likewise in a state of mind sober enough to consider 
death and his last end: by these considerations he was 
restrained, first from going to the king of Moab; and 
after he did go, from cursing Israel. But notwithstanding 
this, there was great wickedness in his heart. He could 
not forego the rewards of unrighteousness: he therefore 
first seeks for indulgences; and when these could not be 
obtained, he sins against the whole meaning, end, and 
design of the prohibition, which no consideration in the 
world could prevail with him to go against the letter of. 
And surely that impious counsel he gave to Balak against 
the children of Israel, was, considered in itself, a greater 
piece of wickedness, than if he had cursed them in words. 

If it be inquired what his situation, his hopes, and fears 
were, in respect to this his wish; the answer must be, that 
consciousness of the wickedness of his heart must neces- 
sarily have destroyed all settled hopes of dying the death 
of the righteous: he could have no calm satisfaction in this 
view of his last end: yet, on the other hand, it is possible 
that those partial regards to his’ duty, now mentioned, 
might keep him from perfect despair. 

Upon the whole, it is manifest, that Balaam had the 
most just and true notions of God and religion; as appears, 
partly from the original story itself, and more plainly from 
the passage in Micah; where he explains religion to consist 
in real virtue and real piety, expressly distinguished from 
superstition, and in terms which most strongly exclude 
dishonesty and falseness of heart. Yet you see his beha- 
viour: he seeks indulgences for plain wickedness; which 
not being able to obtain, he glosses over the same wicked- 
ness, dresses it up in a new form, in order to make it pass 
off more easily with himself. That is, he deliberately con- 
trives to deceive and impose upon himself, in a matter 
which he knew to be of the utmost importance. 

To bring these observations home to ourselves: it is too 
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evident, that many persons allow themselves in very 
unjustifiable courses, who yet make great pretences to 
religion; not to deceive the world, none can be so weak 
as to think this will pass in our age; but from principles, 
hopes, and fears, respecting God and a future state; and 
go on thus with a sort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. 
This cannot be upon a thorough consideration, and full 
resolution, that the pleasures and advantages they propose 
are to be pursued at all hazards, against reason, against 
the law of God, and though everlasting destruction is to be 
the consequence. This would be doing too great violence 
upon themselves. No, they are for making a composition 
with the Almighty. These of his commands they will 
obey: but as to others—why they will make all the atone- 
ments in thew power; the ambitious, the covetous, the 
dissolute man, each in a way which shall not contradict his 
respective pursuit. Indulgences before, which was Balaam’s 
first attempt, though he was not so successful in it as to 
deceive himself, or atonements afterwards, are all the same. 
And here perhaps come in faint hopes that they may, and 
half-resolves that they will, one time or other, make a 
change. 
Besides these, there are also persons, who, from a more 
just way of considering things, see the infinite absurdity of 
this, of substituting sacrifice instead of obedience!; there 
are persons far enough from superstition, and not without 
some real sense of God and religion upon their minds; 
who yet are guilty of most unjustifiable practices, and go 
on with great coolness and command over themselves. 
The same dishonesty and unsoundness of heart discovers 
iiself in these another way. In all common ordinary eases 
we see intuitively at first view what is our duty, what is the 
honest part. This is the ground of the observation, that 
the first thought is often the best. In these cases doubt 
nnd deliberation is itself dishonesty; as it was in Balaam 
upon the second message. ‘That which is called consider- 
ing what is our duty im a particular case, is very often 
nothing but endeavouring to explain it away. Thus those 
courses, which, if men would fairly attend to the dictates 
1 With reference to this point, see Analogy, Part i. ch. i., where the 
relative importance of moral duties and positive duties is fully discussed, 
and the words, “TI will have merey and not sacrifice,” are explained. 
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of their own consciences, they would see to be corruption, 
excess, oppression, uncharitableness; these are refined 
upon—things were so and so cireumstantiated — great 
difficulties are raised about fixing bounds and degrees; and 
thus every moral obligation whatever may be evaded. Here 
is scope, I say, for an unfair mind to explain away every moral 
obligation to itself. Whether men reflect again upon this 
internal management and artifice, and how explicit they are 
with themselves, is another question. There are many 
operations of the mind, many things pass within, which we 
neyer reflect upon again; which a bystander, from having 
frequent opportunities of observing us and our conduct, 
may make shrewd guesses at. : 

That great numbers are in this way of deceiving them- 
selves is certain. ‘There is scarce a man in the world, who 
has entirely got over all regards, hopes, and fears, concern- 
ing God and a future state; and these apprehensions in 
the generality, bad as we are, prevail in considerable degrees: 
yet men will and can be wicked, with calmness and thought; 
we see they are. There must therefore be some method 
of making it sit a little easy upon their minds; which, in 
the superstitious, is those indulgences and atonements. 
before mentioned, and this self-deceit of another kind in 
persons of another character. And both these proceed from 
a certain unfairness of mind, a peculiar inward dishonesty; 
the direct contrary to that simplicity ! which our Saviour 
recommends, under the notion of becoming little children, as 
a necessary qualification for our entering into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

But to conclude: How much soever men differ in the 
course of life they prefer, and in their ways of palliating 
and excusing their vices to themselves; yet all agree in the 
one thing, desiring to die the death of the righteous. ‘This 1s 
surely remarkable. The observation may be extended 
further, and put thus: Even without determining what that 
is which we call guilt or innocence, there is no man but 
would choose, after having had the pleasure or advantage of 
a vicious action, to be free of the guilt of it, to be in the state. 
of an innocent man. This shows at least the disturbance 


1 It is to the same ghild-like simplicity that our Blessed Lord alludes 
when he says, “ The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.”—-Matt. vi. 22. (Zd.) 
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and implicit dissatisfaction in vice. If we inquire into the 
grounds of it, we shall find it proceeds partly from an im- 
mediate sense of having done evil and partly from an ap- 
prehension, that this inward sense shall one time or another 
be seconded by a higher judgment, upon which our whole 
being depends. Now to suspend and drown this sense, 
and these apprehensions, be it by the hurry of business or 
of pleasure, or by superstition, or moral equivocations, this 
is in a manner one and the same, and makes no alteration 
at all in the nature of our case. Things and actions are 
what they are, and the consequences of them will be what 
they will be: why then should we desire to be deceived? 
As we are reasonable creatures, and have any regard to our: 
selves, we ought to lay these things plainly and honestly 
before our mind, and upon this, act as you please, as you 
think most fit; make that choice, and prefer that course of 
life, which you can justify to yourselves, and which. sits 
more easy upon your own mind. It will immediately ap- 
pear, that vice cannot be the happiness, but must upon the 
whole be the misery, of such a creature as man; a moral, 
an accountable agent. Superstitious observances, self 
deceit, though of a more refined sort, will not in reality at 
all mend matters with us. And the result of the whole can 
be nothing else, but that with simplicity and fairness we 
keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right; for 
this alone shall bring a man peace at the last. 


Szrmon VIII—Uvon Resentment. 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you.”—Matt, v. 43, 44. 

Since perfect goodness in the Deity is the principle from 

whence the universe was brought into being, and by which 

it is preserved; and since general benevolence is the great 

law of the whole moral creation ; it is a question which im- 

mediately occurs, Why had man implanted in him a principle, 

which appears the direct contrary to benevolence? Now the foot 
upon which inquiries of this kind should be treated is this: 
to take human nature as it is!, and the circumstances in 


e 
? Concerning the eminently practical character of Butler’s philosophy, 
and his great distaste for curious theories, see note above, Sermon vi.—/d. 
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which it is placed as they are; and then consider the cor- 
respondence between that nature and those circumstances, 
or what course of action and behaviour, respecting those 
circumstances, any particular affection or passion leads us 
to. This I mention to distinguish the matter now before 
us from disquisitions of quite another kind; namely, Why 
we are not made more perfect creatures, or placed in better cir- 
cumstances ? these being questions which we have not, that 
I know of, anything at all to do with. God Almighty un- 
doubtedly foresaw the disorders, both natural and moral, 
which would happen in this state of things. If upon this 
we set ourselves to search and examine why he did not 
prevent them; we shall, I am afraid, be in danger of run- 
ning into somewhat worse than impertinent curiosity. But 
upon this to examine how far the nature which he hath 
given us hath a respect to those circumstances, such as 
they are; how far it leads us to act a proper part in them; 
plainly belongs to us: and such inquiries are in many ways 
of excellent use. Thus the thing to be considered is, not, 
Why we were not made of such a nature, and placed in such 
circumstances, as to have no need of so harsh and turbulent a 
passion as resentment: but, taking our nature and condition 
as being what they are, Why, or for what end such a passion 
was given us: and this chiefly in order to show what are the 
abuses of. it. 

The persons who laid down for a rule, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy, made short work with this 
matter. They did not, it seems, perceive anything to be 
disapproved in hatred, more than in good-will: and, accord- 
ing to their system of morals, our enemy was the proper 
natural object of one of these passions, as our neighbour 
was of the other of them. 

This was all they had to say, and all they thought need 
ful to be said, upon the subject. But this cannot be satis- 
factory ; because hatred, malice, and revenge, are directly 
contrary to the religion we profess, and to the nature and 
reason of the thing itself. Therefore, since no passion 
God hath endued us with can be in itself evil; and yet 
since men frequently indulge a passion in such ways and 
degrees that at length it becomes quite another thing from 
what it was originally in our nature; and those vices of 
malice and revenge in particular take their occasion from 
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the natural passion of resentment: it will be needful to 
trace this up to its original, that we may see what it is mn 
itself, as placed in our nature by its Author ; from which it will 
plainly appear, for what ends it was placed there. And when 
we know what the passion is in itself, and the ends of it, 
we shall easily see, what are the abuses of it, in which malice 
and revenge consist; and which are so strongly forbidden in 
the text, by the direct contrary being commanded. 

Resentment is of two kinds: hasty and sudden, or setiled 
and deliberate!. The former is called anger, and often pas- 
sion; which, though a general word, is frequently appro- 
priated and confined to the particular feeling, sudden anger, 
as distinct from deliberate resentment, malice, and revenge. 
In all these words is usually implied somewhat vicious ; 
somewhat unreasonable as to the occasion of the passion, 
or immoderate as to the degree or duration of it. But that 
the natural passion itself is indifferent, St. Paul has asserted 
in that precept, Be ye angry, and sin not® ; which though it is 
by no means to be understood as an encouragement to in- 
dulge ourselves in anger, the sense being certainly this, 
Though ye be angry, sin not; yet here is evidently a distinc- 
tion made between anger and sin; between the natural 
passion, and sinful anger. ; 

Sudden anger, upon certain occasions, is mere instinct: 
as merely so, as the disposition to close our eyes upon the 
apprehension of somewhat falling into them ; and no more 
necessarily implies any degree of reason. I say, necessarily ; 
for to be sure hasty, as well as deliberate, anger may be oc- 
casioned by injury or contempt; in which cases reason 
suggests to our thoughts that injury and contempt, which 
is the occasion of the passion: but I am speaking of the 


1“ One point in Butler’s account of Resentment . . . . has been admired 
as happy and novel; I mean the distinction between sudden anger and 
settled resentment, The distinction is of this kind; the former does not 
imply that we have wrong inflicted on us, the latter does. ‘The former 
flashes up before we have time to reflect, and resists all violence and harm; 
the latter glows with a permanent heat against injury and injustice. The 
former is an instinct, implanted for preservation; the latter is a moral senti- 
ment, given for the repression of injustice. The former, we may add, 
belongs to animals, the latter is peculiar to man. It is not often that a 
moralist can fasten upon a distinction, so new and yet so true.”— Whewell’s 
Preface. (Hd.) 

2 Ephes, iv. 26. 
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former only so far as it is to be distinguished from the 
latter. ‘The only way in which our reason and understand- 
ing can raise anger, is by representing to our mind injus- 
tice or injury of some kind or other. Now momentary 
anger is frequently raised, not only without any real, but 
without any apparent reason; that is, without any appear- 
ance of injury, as distinct from hurt or pain. It cannot, I 
suppose, be thought, that this passion in infants; in the 
lower species of animals; and, which is often seen, in men 
. towards them; it cannot, I say, be imagined, that these in- 
stances of this passion are the effect of reason: no, they 
are occasioned by mere sensation and feeling. It is oppo- 
sition, sudden hurt, violence, which naturally excites the 
passion; and the real demerit or fault of him who offers 
that violence, or is the cause of that opposition or hurt, 
does not, in many cases, so much as come into thought. 

The reason and end, for which man was made thus 
liable to this passion, is, that he might be better qualified 
to prevent, and likewise (or perhaps chiefly) to resist and 
defeat, sudden force, violence, and opposition, considered 
merely as such, and without regard to the fault or demerit 
of him who is the author of them. Yet, since violence 
may be considered in this other and further view, as imply- 
ing fault; and since injury, as distinct from harm, may 
raise sudden anger; sudden anger may likewise accidentally 
‘gerve to prevent, or remedy, such fault or injury. But, 
considered as distinct from settled anger, it stands in our 
nature for self-defence, and not for the administration of 
justice. There are plainly cases, and in the uncultivated 
parts of the world, and, where regular governments are not 
formed, they frequently happen, in which there is no time 
for consideration, and yet to be passive is certain destruc- 
tion; in which sudden resistance is the only security. 

But from this, deliberate anger or resentment is essentially 
‘distinguished, as the latter is not naturally excited by, or 
imtended to prevent, mere harm without appearance of 
wrong or injustice. Now, in order to see, as exactly as we 
can, what is the natural object and occasion of such resent- 
ment; let us reflect upon the manner in which we are 
touched with reading, suppose, a feigned story of baseness 
and villany, properly worked up to move our passions. 
This immediately raises indignation, somewhat of a desire 
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that it should be punished. And though the designed 
injury be prevented, yet that it was designed is sufficient 
to raise this inward feeling. Suppose the story true, this 
inward feeling would be as natural and as just: and one 
may venture to affirm, that there is scarce a man in the 
world, but would have it upon some occasions. It seems 
in us plainly connected with a sense of virtue and vice, of 
moral: good and evil. Suppose further, we knew both the 
person who did and who suffered the injury: neither would 
this make any alteration, only that it would probably affect 
us more. The indignation raised by cruelty and injustice, 
and the desire of having it punished, which persons un- 
concerned would feel, is by no means malice. No, it is 
resentment against vice and wickedness: it is one of the 
common bonds, by which society is held together; a fellow 
feeling, which each individual has in behalf of the whole 
species, as well as of himself. And it does not appear that 
this, generally speaking, is at all too high amongst mankind. 
Suppose now the injury I have been speaking of to be 
done against ourselves; or those whom we consider as 
ourselves. It is plain, the way in which we should be 
affected would be exactly the same in kind: but it would 
certainly be in a higher degree, and less transient; because 
a sense of our own happiness and misery is most intimately 
and always present to us; and from the very constitution 
of our nature, we cannot but have a greater sensibility to, 
and be more deeply interested in, what concerns ourselves. 
And this seems to be the whole of this passion, which is, 
properly speaking, natural to mankind: namely, a resent- 
ment against injury and wickedness in general; and in a 
higher degree when towards ourselves, in proportion to the 
greater regard which men naturally have for themselves, 
than for others. From hence it appears, that- it is not 
natural, but moral evil; it is not suffering, but injury, 
which raises that anger or resentment, which is of any con- 
tinuance. The natural object of it is not one, who appears 
to the suffering person to have been only the innocent 
occasion of his pain or loss; but one, who has: been in a 
moral sense injurious either to ourselves or others. This 
is abundantly confirmed by observing what it is which 
heightens or lessens resentment; namely, the same which 
aggravates or lessens the fault: friendship, and former 
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obligations, on one hand; or inadvertency, strong tempt- 
ations, and mistake on the other. All this is so much 
understood by mankind, how little soever it be reflected 
upon, that a person would be reckoned quite distracted, 
who should coolly resent a harm, which had not to himself 
the appearance of injury or wrong. Men do indeed resent 
what is occasioned through carelessness: but then they 
expect observance as their due, and so that carelessness is 
considered as faulty. It is likewise true, that they resent 
more strongly an injury done, than one which, though 
designed, was prevented, in cases where the guilt is perhaps 
the same: the reason, however, is, not that bare pain or 
loss raises resentment, but, that it gives a new, and, as I 
may speak, additional sense of the injury or injustice. 
According to the natural course of the passions, the degrees 
of resentment are in proportion, not only to the degree of 
design and deliberation in the injurious person; but in pro- 
portion to this, joined with the degree of the evil designed 
or premeditated; since this likewise comes in to make the 
injustice greater or less. And the evil or harm will appear 
greater when they feel it, than when they only reflect upon 
it: so therefore will the injury: and consequently the re- 
sentment will be greater. 

The natural object or occasion of settled resentment then 
being injury, as distinct from pain or loss; it is easy to see, 
that to prevent and to remedy such injury, and the miseries 
arising from it, is the end for which this passion was im- 
planted in man!. It is to be considered as a weapon, put 
into our hands by nature, against injury, injustice, and 
cruelty: how it may be innocently employed and made use 
of, shall presently be mentioned’. 

1 « Butler’s mode of deducing and enforcing the duties which arise from 
the affections . ... is one in which he peculiarly delights. He considers 
for what end these springs of action were inserted in our human nature; 
which final cause of our several affections can, he holds, be discovered ; and 
from this final cause he infers both the true sphere and proper limits of each 
affection. .... In this way of treating morality, we are taught to perform 
our duties... . in a spirit of conformity to God’s general intentions as 
shown in the constitution of our nature.” —Whewell’s Preface, p. ix. (Ed.) 

2 « [he agreement between the Moral Philosophy of Plato and of Butler 
is indeed very striking. In Plato’s Dialogue on the Republic, as in Butler's 
Sermons, the human soul is represented as a system, a constitution, an 
organized whole, in which the different elements have not merely their 
places side by side, but their places above and below each other, with their 
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The account which has been now given of this passion is, 
in brief, that sudden anger is raised by, and was chiefly 
intended to prevent or remedy, mere harm distinct from 
injury; but that it may be raised by injury, and may serve 
to prevent or to remedy it; and then the occasions and 
effects of it are the same with the occasions and effects of 
deliberate anger. But they are essentially distinguished in 
this, that the latter is never occasioned by harm, distinct 
from injury; and its natural proper end is to remedy or 
prevent only that harm, which implies, or is supposed to 
imply, injury or moral wrong. Every one sees that these 
observations do not relate to those, who have habitually 
suppressed the course of their passions and affections, out 
of regard either to interest or virtue; or who, from habits 
of vice and folly, have changed their nature. But, I sup- 
pose, there can be no doubt but this, now described, is 
the general course of resentment, considered as a natural 
passion, neither increased by indulgence, nor corrected by 
virtue, nor prevailed over by other passions, or particular 
habits of life. 

As to the abuses of anger, which it is to be observed may 
be in all different degrees, the first which occurs is what is 
commonly called passion ; to which some men are liable, in 
the same way as others are to the epilepsy, or any sudden 
particular disorder. This distemper of the mind seizes 
them upon the least occasion in the world, and perpetually 
without any real reason at all: and by means of it they are 
plainly, every day, every waking hour of their lives, liable 
and in danger of running into the most extravagant out- 
rages. Of a less boisterous, but not of a less innocent 
kind, is peevishness; which I mention with pity, with real 
pity to the unhappy creatures, who, from their inferior 
station, or other circumstances and relations, are obliged 
to be in the way of, and to serve for a supply to it. Both 
these, for aught that I can see, are one and the same 
principle: but as it takes root in minds of different makes, 
appointed offices; and virtue or moral rightness consists in the due operation 
of this constitution, the actual realization of this organized subordination. 
We may notice that Plato, like Butler, is remarkable among moralists for 
the lucid and forcible manner in which he has singled out from man’s springs 
of action the irascible element, (his @vyse:dés, Butler’s ‘ Resentment,’) and 


taught its true place and office in a moral scheme.”—Whewell’s Preface, 
p. xxxi, (Zd.) 
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it appears differently, and so is come to be distinguished 
by different names. That which in a more feeble temper 
is peevisbness, and languidly discharges itself upon every- 
thing which comes in its way; the same principle in a 
temper of greater force and stronger passions, becomes rage 
and fury. In one, the humour discharges itself at once; 
in the other, it is continually discharging. This is the 
account of passion and peevishness, as distinct from each 
other, and appearing in different persons. It is no objec- 
tion against the truth of it, that they are both to be seen 
sometimes in one and the same person. 

With respect to deliberate resentment, the chief instances 
of abuse are: when, from partiality to ourselves, we imagine 
an injury done us, when there is none: when this partiality 
represents it to us greater than it really is: when we fall 
into that extravagant and monstrous kind of resentment, 
towards one who has innocently been the occasion of evil 
to us; that is, resentment upon account of pain or incon- 
venience, without injury; which is the same absurdity, as 
settled anger at a thing that is inanimate: when the indig- 
nation against injury and injustice rises too high, and is 
beyond proportion to the particular ill action it is exercised 
upon: or, lastly, when pain or harm of any kind is inflicted 
merely in consequence of, and to gratify, that resentment, 
though naturally raised. 

It would be endless to descend into and explain all the 
peculiarities of perverseness and wayward humour which 
might be traced up to this passion. But there is one thing, 
which so generally belongs to and accompanies all excess 
and abuse of it, as to require being mentioned: a certain 
determination, and resolute bent of mind, not to be con- 
vinced or set right; though it be ever so plain, that there is 
no reason for the displeasure, that it was raised merely by 
error or misunderstanding. In this there is doubtless a 
great mixture of pride; but there is somewhat more, which 
I cannot otherwise express, than that resentment has taken 
possession of the temper and of the mind, and will not quit 
its hold.. It would be too minute to inquire whether this 
be anything more-than bare obstinacy: it is sufficient to 
observe, that it, in a very particular manner and degree, 
belongs to the abuses of this passion. 

But, notwithstanding all these abuses, “Is not just in- 
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dignation against cruelty and wrong one of the instruments 
of death, which the Author of our nature hath provided? 
Ave not cruelty, injustice, and wrong, the natural objects of 
that indignation? Surely, then, it may one way or other be 
innocently employed against them.” ‘True. Since there- 
fore it is necessary for the very subsistence of the world, 
that injury, injustice, and cruelty, should be punished ; and 
since compassion, which is so natural to mankind, would 
render that execution of justice exceedingly difficult and 
uneasy; indignation against vice and wickedness is, and 
may be allowed to be, a balance to that weakness of pity, 
and also to anything else which would prevent the neces- 
sary methods of severity. Those who have never thought 
upon these subjects, may perhaps not see the weight of 
this: but let us suppose a person guilty of murder, or any 
other action of cruelty, and that mankind had naturally no 
indignation against such wickedness and the authors of it; 
but that everybody was affected towards such a criminal in 
the same way as towards an innocent man: compassion, 
amongst other things, would render the execution of jus- 
tice exceedingly painful and difficult, and would often quite 
prevent it. And notwithstanding that the principle of 
benevolence is denied by some and is really in a very low 
degree, that men are in great. measure insensible to the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures; yet they are not insen- 
sible to their misery, but are very strongly moved with it: 
insomuch that there plainly is occasion for that feeling, 
which is raised by guilt and demerit, as a balance to that 
of compassion. Thus much may, I think, justly be allowed 
to resentment, in the strictest way of moral consideration. 
The good influence which this passion has in fact upon 
the affairs of the world, is obvious to every one’s notice. 
Men are plainly restrained from injuring their fellow- 
creatures by fear of their resentment; and it is very happy 
that they are so, when they would not be restrained 
by a principle of virtue. And after an injury is done, and 
there is a necessity that the offender should be brought to 
justice ; the cool consideration of reason, that the security 
and peace of society requires examples of justice should 
be made, might indeed be sufficient to procure laws to be 
enacted, and sentence passed: but is it that cool reflection 
in the injured person, which, for the most part, brings the 
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offender to justice? Or is it not resentment and indigna- 
tion against the injury and the author of it? I am afraid 
there is no doubt, which is commonly the case. This how- 
ever is to be considered as a good effect, notwithstanding it 
were much to be wished that men would act from a better 
principle, reason—and cool reflection. 

The account now given of the passion of resentment, as 
distinct from all the abuses of it, may suggest to our 
thoughts the following reflections. 

First. That vice is indeed of ill desert, and must finally 
be punished. Why should men dispute concerning the 
reality of virtue, and whether it be founded in the nature of 
things, which yet surely is not matter of question; but 
why should this, I say, be disputed, when every man carries 
about him this passion, which affords him demonstration, 
that the rules of justice and equity are to be the guide of 
his actions? For every man naturally feels an indignation 
upon seeing instances of villany and baseness, and therefore 
cannot commit the same without being self-condemned. 

Secondly. That we should learn to be cautious, lest we 
charge God foolishly, by ascribing that to him, or the nature 
he has given us, which is owing wholly to our own abuse of 
it. Men may speak of the degeneracy and corruption of 
the world, according to the experience they have had of it; 
but human nature, considered as the divme workmanship, 
should methinks be treated as sacred: for in the image of 
God made he man. That passion, from whence men take 
occasion to run into the dreadful vices of malice and re- 
venge; even that passion, as implanted in our nature by 
God, is not only innocent, but a generous movement of 
mind. It is in itself, and in its original, no more than in- 
dignation against injury and wickedness: that which is the 
only deformity in the creation, and the only reasonable 
object of abhorrence and dislike. How manifold evidence 
have we of the divine wisdom and goodness, when even’ 
pain in the natural world, and the passion we have been 
now considering in the moral, come out instances of it! 
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Srruon IX.1—Uvpon Forervennss oF Lysurins. 


“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you.”—Matt. y. 43, 44. 


As God Almighty foresaw the irregularities and disorders, 
both natural and moral, which would happen in this state 
of things; he hath graciously made some provision against 
them, by giving us several passions and affections, which 
arise from, or whose objects are, those disorders. Of this 
' sort are fear, resentment, compassion, and others; of which 
there could be no occasion or use in a perfect state: but m 
the present we should be exposed to greater inconveniences 
without them; though there are very considerable ones, 
which they themselves are the occasions of. They are en- 
cumbrances indeed, but such as we are obliged to carry 
about with us, through this various journey of life: some 
of them as a guard against the violent assaults of others, 
and in our own defence; some in behalf of others; and all 
of them -to put us upon, and help to carry us through a 
course of behaviour suitable to our condition, in default of 
that perfection of wisdom and virtue, which would be in all 
respects our better security. ; 

The passion of anger or resentment hath already been 
largely treated of. It hath been shown, that mankind natu- 
rally feel some emotion of mind against injury and injustice, 
whoever are the sufferers by it; and even though the in- 
jurious design be prevented from taking effect. Let this be 
called anger, indignation, resentment, or by whatever name 
any one shall choose; the thing itself is understood, and is 
plainly natural. It has likewise been observed, that this 
natural indignation is generally moderate and low enough 
in mankind, in each particular man, when the injury which 
excites it doth not affect himself, or one whom he considers 
as himself. Therefore the precepts to forgive, and to love 
our enemies, do not relate to that general indignation against 
injury and the authors of it, but to this feeling, or resent- 


1 The following Sermon is in fact a comment on the last, and supplies the ~ 
limits within which “ Resentment against injury ” is lawful and right. It 
is clearly needed to counterbalance the statements which have gone before, 
and to show that the two duties do not in reality clash. Hd. 
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ment, when raised by private or personal injury. But no 
man could be thought in earnest, who should assert, that, 
though indignation against injury, when others are the 
sufferers, is innocent and just; yet the same indignation 
against it, when we ourselves are the sufferers, becomes 
faulty and blamable. These precepts therefore cannot. be 
understood to forbid this in the latter case, more than in 
the former. Nay they cannot be understood to forbid this 
feeling in the latter case, though raised to a higher degree 
than in the former: because, as was also observed further, 
from the very constitution of our nature, we cannot but 
have a greater sensibility to what concerns ourselves. There- 
fore the precepts in the text, and others of the like import 
with them, must be understood to forbid only the excess 
and abuse of this natural feeling, in cases of personal and 
private injury: the chief instances of which excess and 
abuse have likewise been already remarked; and all of 
them, excepting that of retaliation, do so plainly in the 
very terms express somewhat unreasonable, disproportionate, 
and absurd, as to admit of no pretence or shadow of justi- 
fication. : 

But since custom and false honour are on the side of 
retaliation and revenge, when the resentment is natural 
and just; and reasons are sometimes offered in justifi- 
cation of revenge in these cases; and since love of our 
enemies is thought too hard a saying to be obeyed: I will 
show the absolute unlawfulness of the former; the obligations 
we are under to the latter; and then proceed to some reflec- 
tions which may have a more direct and immediate tendency to 
beget in us a right temper of mind towards those who have 
offended us. 

In showing the unlawfulness of revenge, it is not my 

present design to examine what is alleged in favour of it, 
from the tyranny of custom and false honour, but only to 
consider the nature and reason of the thing itself; which 
ought to have prevented, and ought now to extirpate, every- 
thing of that kind. 

First. Let us begin with the supposition of that being, 
innocent, which is pleaded for, and which shall be shown 
to be altogether vicious, the supposition that we were 
allowed to render evil for evil, and see what would be the 
consequence. Malice or resentment towards any man hath 
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plainly a tendency to beget the same passion in him who 
is the object of it; and this again increases it in the other. 
It is of the very nature of this vice to propagate itself, not 
only by way of example, which it does in common with other 
vices, but in a peculiar way of its own; for resentment 
itself, as well as what is done in consequence of it, is the 
object of resentment: hence it comes to pass, that the first 
offence, even when so slight as presently to be dropped 
and forgotten, becomes the occasion of entering into a long 
intercourse of ill offices: neither is it at all uncommon to 
see persons, in this progress of strife and variance, change 
parts: and him, who was at first the injured person, become 
more injurious and blamable than the aggressor. Put the 
case, then, that the law of retaliation was universally re- 
ceived and allowed, as an innocent rule of life, by all; and 
the observance of it thought by many (and then it would 
soon come to be thought by all) a point of honour: this 
supposes every man in private cases to pass sentence in his 
own cause; and likewise, that anger or resentment is to be 
the judge. Thus, from the numberless partialities which 
we all have for ourselves, every one would often think 
himself injured when he was not: and in most cases 
would represent an injury as much greater than it really is; 
the imagined dignity of the person offended would scarce 
ever fail to magnify the offence. And if bare retaliation, or 
returning just the mischief received, always begets resent- 
ment in the person upon whom we retaliate, what would 
that excess do? Add to this, that he likewise has his 
partialities—there is no going on to represent this scene 
of rage and madness: it is manifest there would be no 
bounds, nor any end. If the beginning of strife is as one 
that letteth out water, what would it come to when allowed 
this free and unrestrained course? As coals are to burning 
coals, or wood to fire; so would these contentious men be to 
kindle strife. And, since the indulgence of revenge hath 
manifestly this tendency, and does actually produce these 
effects in proportion as it is allowed; a passion of so 
dangerous a nature ought not to be indulged, were there 
no other reason against it. 

Secondly. It hath been shown that the passion of re- 
sentment was placed in man, upon supposition of, and 
as a prevention or remedy to, irregularity and disorder. 
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Now whether it be allowed or not, that the passion itself 
and the gratification of it joined together are painful 
to the malicious person; it must however be so with re- 
spect to the person towards whom it is exercised, and upon 
whom the revenge is taken. Now, if we consider mankind, 
according to that fine allusion of St. Paul, as one body, and 
every one members one of another; it must be allowed that 
resentment is, with respect to society, a painful remedy. 
Thus then the very notion or idea of this passion, as 
a remedy or prevention of evil, and as in itself a painful 
means, plainly shows that it ought never to be made 
use of, but only in order to produce some greater good. 

It is to be observed, that this argument is not founded 
upon an allusion or simile; but that it is drawn from the 
very nature of the passion itself, and the end for which it 
was given us. We are obliged to make use of words taken 
from sensible things, to explain what is the most remote 
from them: and every one sees from whence the words 
Prevention and Remedy are taken. But, if you please, let 
these words be dropped: the thing itself, I suppose, may 
be expressed without them. 

That mankind is a community, that we all stand in 
a relation to each other, that there is a public end 
and interest of society which each particular is obliged 
to promote, is the sum of morals’. Consider, then, the 
passion of resentment, as given to this one body, as 
given to society. Nothing can be more manifest, than 
that resentment is to be considered as a secondary pas- 
sion placed in us upon supposition, upon account of, and 
with regard to, injury; not, to be sure, to promote and 
further it, but to render it, and the inconveniences and 
miseries arising from it, less and fewer than they would be 
without this passion. It is as manifest, that the indulgence 
of it is, with regard to society, a painful means of obtaining 
these ends. Considered in itself, it is very undesirable, 
and what society must very much wish to be without. 
It is in every instance absolutely an evil in itself, because it 
implies producing misery: and consequently must never be 


1 Tt is in asserting the reality of these mutual ties and relationships, and 
in enforcing them as divinely appointed and involving certain mutual duties, 
that Butler’s philosophy shines conspicuous above the utilitarian standard of 
his day. Zd. 
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indulged or gratified for itself, by any one who considers 
mankind as a community or family, and himself as a mem 
ber of it. 

Let us now take this in another view. Every natural 
appetite, passion, and affection, may be gratified in par- 
ticular instances, without being subservient to the particular 
chief end, for which these several principles were respec- 
tively implanted in our nature. And, if neither this end, 
nor any other moral obligation, be contradicted, such grati- 
fication is innocent. Thus, I suppose, there are cases 
in which each of these principles, this one of resentment 
excepted, may innocently be gratified, without being 
subservient to what is the main end of it: that is, though 
it does not conduce to, yet it may be gratified without 
contradicting, that end, or any other obligation. But 
the gratification of resentment, if it be not conducive 
to the end for which it was given us, must necessarily 
contradict, not only the general obligation to benevolence, 
but likewise that particular end itself. The end, for 
which it was given, is to prevent or remedy injury, 1%. ¢., 
the misery occasioned by injury; ¢. ¢., misery itself; and 
the gratification of it consists in producing misery; i. e., 
in contradicting the end for which it was implanted in 
our nature. 

This whole reasoning is built upon the difference there 
is between this passion and all others. No other principle, 
or passion, hath for its end the misery of our fellow- 
creatures. But malice and revenge meditates evil itself; 
and to do mischief, to be the author of misery, is the very 
thing which gratifies the passion: this is what it directly 
tends towards, as its proper design. Other vices eventually 
do mischief: this alone aims at it as an end. 

Nothing can with reason be urged in justification of 
revenge, from the good effects which the indulgence of 
it were before mentioned! to have upon the affairs of 
the world; because, though it be a remarkable instance 
of the wisdom of Providence to bring good out of evil, 
yet vice is vice to him who is guilty of it. “But suppose 
these good effects are foreseen:” that is, suppose reason in 
a particular case leads a man the same way as passion? 
Why then, to be sure, he should follow his reason, 

? Serm. viii. p. 456. 
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in this as well as in all other cases. So that, turn the 
matter which way ever you will, no more can be allowed to 
this passion, than what hath been already'!. 

As to that love of our enemies, which is commanded; 
this supposes the general obligation to benevolence or 
good-will towards mankind: and this being supposed, 
that precept is no more than to forgive injuries; that 
is, to keep clear of those abuses before mentioned: because 
that we have the habitual temper of benevolence is taken 
for granted. 

Resentment is not inconsistent with good-will; for we 
often see both together in very high degrees; not only 
in parents towards their children, but in cases of friendship 
and dependence, where there is no natural relation. 
These contrary passions, though they may lessen, do 
not necessarily destroy each other. We may therefore 
love our enemy, and yet have resentment against him 
for his injurious behaviour towards us. But when this 
resentment entirely destroys our natural benevolence to- 
wards him, it is excessive, and becomes malice or revenge. 
The command to prevent its having this effect, 1 e., 
to forgive injuries, is the same as to love our enemies; 
because that love is always supposed, unless destroyed by 
resentment. 

“But though mankind is the natural object of bene- 
volence, yet may it not be lessened upon vice, @. ¢., injury?” 
Allowed: but if every degree of vice or injury must destroy 
that benevolence, then no man is the object of our love; 
for no man is without faults. 

“ But if lower instances of injury may lessen our bene- 

volence, why may not higher, or the highest, destroy it?” 
The answer is obvious. It is not man’s being a social 
creature, much less his being a moral agent, from whence 
alone our obligations to good-will towards him arise. 
There is an obligation to it prior to either of these, arising 
from his being a sensible creature; that is, capable of 
happiness or misery. Now this obligation cannot be super- 
seded by his moral character. What justifies public execu- 
tions is, not that the guilt or demerit of the criminal 
dispenses with the obligation of good-will, neither would 
this justify any severity; but, that his life is inconsistent 

1 Serm. viii. p. 455. 
HHR 
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with the quiet and happiness of the world: that is, a gene- 
ral and more enlarged obligation necessarily destroys a 
particular and more confined one of the same kind incon- 
sistent with it. Guilt or injury, then, does not dispense 
with, or supersede the duty of, love and good-will. 

Neither does that peculiar regard to ourselves, which 
was before allowed to be natural! to mankind, dispense 
with it: because that can no way innocently heighten our 
resentment against those who have been injurious to our- 
selves in particular, any otherwise than as it heightens our 
sense of the injury or guilt; and guilt, though in the 
highest degree, does not, as hath been shown, dispense with 
or supersede the duty of love and good-will. 

If all this be true, what can a man say, who will dispute 
the reasonableness, or the possibility, of obeying the divine 
precept we are now considering? Let him speak out, and 
it must be thus he will speak. ‘“ Mankind, 2. ¢., a creature 
defective and faulty, is the proper object of good-will, what- 
ever his faults are, when they respect others; but not when 
they respect me myself.” That men should be affected in 
this manner, and act accordingly, is to be accounted for like 
other vices; but to assert that it ought, and must be thus, is 
self-partiality possessed of the very understanding. 

Thus love to our enemies, and those who have been 
injurious to us, is so far from being a rant, as it has been 
profanely called, that it is in truth the law of our nature, 
and what every one must see and own, who is not quite 
blinded with self-love. 

From hence it is easy to see, what is the degree in which 
we are commanded to love our enemies, or those who have 
been injurious to us. It were well if it could as easily be 
reduced to practice. It cannot be imagined, that we are 
required to love them with any peculiar kind of affection. 
But suppose the person injured to have a due natural sense 
of the injury, and no more; he ought to be affected to- 
wards the injurious person in the same way any good men, 
uninterested in the case, would be, if they had the same 
just sense, which we have supposed the injured person to 
have, of the fault: after which there will yet remain real 
good-will towards the offender. 

Now what is there in all this, which should be thought 

1 Serm. viii, p. 451. 
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impracticable? I am sure there is nothing in it unreason- 
able. It is indeed no more than that we should not 
indulge a passion, which, if generally indulged, would pro- 
pagate itself so as almost to lay waste the world: that we 
should suppress that partial, that false self-love, which is 
the weakness of our nature: that uneasiness and misery 
should not be produced, without any good purpose to be 
served by it: and that we should not be affected towards 
persons differently from what their nature and character 
require. 

But since to be convinced that any temper of mind, and 
course of behaviour, is our duty, and the contrary vicious, 
hath but a distant influence upon our temper and actions; 
let me add some few reflections, which may have a more 
direct tendency to subdue those vices in the heart, to beget 
in us this right temper, and lead us to a right behaviour 
towards those who have offended us: which reflections, 
however, shall be such as will further show the obligations 
we are under to it. 

No one, I suppose, would choose to have an indignity 
put upon him, or to be injuriously treated. If, then, there 
be any probability of a misunderstanding in the case, either 
from our imagining we are injured when we are not, or 
representing the injury to ourselves as greater than it really 
is; one would hope an intimation of this sort might be 
kindly received, and that people would be glad to find the 
injury not so great as they imagined. Therefore, without 
knowing particulars, I take upon me to assure all persons 
who think they have received indignities or injurious treat- 
ment, that they may depend upon it, as in a manner certain, 
that the offence is not so great as they themselves imagine. 
We are in such a peculiar situation, with respect to injuries 
done to ourselves, that we can scarce any more see them as 
they really are, than our eye can see itself. If we could 
place ourselves at a due distance, 7%. ¢., be really unpre- 
judiced, we should frequently discern that to be in reality 
inadvertence and mistake in our enemy, which we now 
fancy we see to be malice or scorn. from this proper 
point of view, we should likewise in all probability see 
something of these latter in ourselves, and most certainly a 
great deal of the former. Thus the indignity or injury 
would almost infinitely lessen, and perhaps at last come out 
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to be nothing at all. Self-love is a medium of a peculiar 
kind; in these cases it magnifies everything which is amiss 
in others, at the same time that it lessens everything amiss 
in ourselves. 

Anger also or hatred may be considered as another false 
medium of viewing things, which always represents cha- 
racters and actions much worse than they really are. Ill 
will not only never speaks, but never thinks well, of the per- 
son towards whom itis exercised. Thus in cases of offence 
and enmity, the whole character and behaviour is con- 
sidered with an eye to that particular part which has 
offended us, and the whole man appears monstrous, without 
anything right or human in him: whereas the resentment 
should surely at least be confined to that particular part of 
the behaviour which gave offence: since the other parts of 
a man’s life and character stand just the same as they did 
before. 

In general, there are very few instances of enmity carried 
to any length, but inadvertency, misunderstanding, some 
real mistake of the case, on one side howeyer, if not on 
both, has a great share in it. 

If these things were attended to, these ill-humours could 
not be carried to any length amongst good men, and they 
would be exceedingly abated amongst all. And one would 
hope they might be attended to: for all that these cautions 
come to is really no more than desiring, that things may 
be considered and judged of as they are in themselves, 
that we should have an eye to, and beware of, what would 
otherwise lead us into mistakes. So that to make allow- 
ances for inadvertence, misunderstanding, for the partiali- 
ties of self-love, and the false light which anger sets things 
in; I say, to make allowances for these, is not to be spoken 
of as an instance of humbleness of mind, or meekness and 
moderation of temper; but as what common sense should 
suggest, to avoid judging wrong of a matter before us, 
though virtue and morals were out of the case. And 
therefore it as much belongs to ill men, who will indulge 
the vice I have been arguing against, as to good men, who 
endeavour to subdue it in themselves. In a word, all these 
cautions, concerning anger and self-love, are no more than 
desiring a man, who was looking through a glass, which 
either magnified or lessened, to take notice, that the objects 
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are not in themselves what they appear through that 
medium. 

To all these things one might add, that, resentment 
being out of the case, there is not, properly speaking, any 
such thing as direet ill-will in one man towards another: 
therefore the first indignity or injury, if it be not owing to 
inadvertence or misunderstanding,: may, however, be re- 
solved into other particular passions or self-love: principles 
quite distinct from ill-will, and which we ought all to be 
disposed to excuse in others, from experiencing so much 
of them in ourselves. A great man of antiquity is reported 
to have said, that, as he never was indulgent to any one 
fault in himself, he could not excuse those of others. This 
sentence could scarce with decency come out of the mouth 
of any human creature. But if we invert the former part, 
and put it thus: that he was indulgent to many faults in 
himself, as it is to be feared the best of us are, and yet was. 
implacable; how monstrous would such an assertion ap- 
pear! And this is the case in respect to every human 
creature, in proportion as he is without the forgiving spirit 
I have been recommending. 

Further, though injury, injustice, oppression, the baseness 
of ingratitude, are the natural objects of indignation, or if 
you please of resentment, as before explained; yet they are 
likewise the objects of compassion, as they are their own 
punishment, and without repentance will for ever be so. No 
one ever did a designed injury to another, but at the same 
time he did a much greater to himself. If therefore we 
would consider things justly, such a one is, according to 
the natural course of our affections, an object of compassion, 
as well as of displeasure: and to be affected really in this 
manner, I say really, in opposition to show and pretence, 
argues the true greatness of mind. We have an example 
of forgiveness in this way in its utmost perfection, and 
which indeed includes in it all that is good, in that prayer 
of our blessed Saviour on the cross: Father, forgive them ; 

Jor they know not what they do. 

But lastly, the offences which we are ali guilty of against 
God, and the injuries which men do to each other, are often 
mentioned together: and, making allowances for the infinite 
distance between the Majesty of heaven and a frail mortal, 
and likewise for this, that he cannot possibly be affected or 
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moved as we are; offences committed by others against our- 
selves, and the manner in which we are apt to be affected 
with them, give a real occasion for calling to mind our own 
sins against God. Now there is an apprehension and pre- 
sentiment, natural to mankind, that we ourselves shall one 
time or other be dealt with as we deal with others; and a 
peculiar acquiescence in, and feeling of, the equity and 
justice of this equal distribution. This natural notion of. 
equity the son of Sirach has put in the strongest way. He 
that revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he will 
surely keep his sins in remembrance. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins be forgiven when 
thow prayest. One man beareth hatred against another ; and 
doth he seek pardon from the Lord? He sheweth no mercy to a 
man which is like himself; and doth he ask forgiveness of his 
own sins‘? Let any one read our Saviour’s parable of the 
king who took account of his servants*; and the equity and 
rightness of the sentence which was passed upon him who 
was unmerciful to his fellow servant, will be felt. There is 
somewhat in human nature, which accords to and falls in 
with that method of determination. Let us, then, place 
before our eyes the time which is represented in the parable; 
that of our own death, or the final judgment. Suppose 
yourselves under the apprehensions of approaching death ; 
that you were just going to appear naked and without dis- 
guise before the Judge of all the earth, to give an account 
of your behaviour towards your fellow-creatures: could any- 
thing raise more dreadful apprehensions of that judgment, 
than the reflection that you had been implacable, and with- 
out mercy towards those who had offended you: without 
that forgiving spirit towards others, which that it-may now 
be exercised towards yourselves, is your only hope? And 
these natural apprehensions are authorized by our Saviour’s 
application of the parable: So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every 
one his brother their trespasses. On the other hand, suppose a 
good man in the same circumstance, in the last part and 
close of life; conscious of many frailties, as the best are, 
but conscious, too, that he had been meek, forgiving, and 
merciful; that he had in simplicity of heart been ready to 
pass over offences against himself: the having felt this good 
1 Eecltis. xxviii, 1-4. 2 Matt. xviii. 
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spirit will give him, not only a full view of the amiableness 
of it, but the surest hope that he shall meet with it in his 
Judge. This likewise is confirmed by his own declaration : 
If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
likewise forgive you. And that we might have a constant 
sense of it upon our mind, the condition is expressed in 
our daily prayer. A forgiving spirit is therefore absolutely 
necessary, as ever we hope for pardon of our own sins, as 
ever we hope for peace of mind in our dying moments, or 
for the divine mercy at that day when we shall most stand 
in need of it. 


Sermon X.—Upon Setr-Dscerr. 
“ And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.”—2 Sam. xii. 7. 


TuEsE words are the application of Nathan’s parable to 
David, upon occasion of his adultery with Bathsheba, and 
the murder of Uriah her husband. The parable, which is 
related in the most beautiful simplicity, is this!: There were 
two men in one city; the one rich and the other poor. The rich 
man had exceeding many flocks and herds: but the poor man 
had nothing save one little ewe-lamb, which he had bought, and 
nourished up; and it grew up together with him, and with his 
children: it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, 
and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. And 
there came a traveller unto the rich man, and he spared to take 
of his own flock, and of his own herd, to dress for the way-faring 
man that was come unto him, but took the poor man’s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to him. And David's 
anger was greatly kindled against the man; and he said to 
Nathan, As the Lord lweth, the man that hath done this thing 
shall surely die. And he shall restore the lamb fourfold, be- 
cause he did this thing, and because he had no pity. David 
passes sentence, not only that there should be a fourfold 
restitution made; but he proceeds to the rigour of justice, 
the man that hath done this thing shall die: and this judg- 
ment is pronounced with the utmost indignation against 
such an act of inhumanity; As the Lord lieth, he shall 
surely die; and his anger was greatly kindled against the man. 
And the prophet answered, Thou art the man. He had 


1 Ver. 1-6, 
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been guilty of much greater inhumanity, with the utmost 
deliberation, thought, and contrivance. Near a year must 
have passed, between the time of the commission of his 
crimes, and the time of the prophet’s coming to him; and 
it does not appear from the story, that he had in all this 
while the least remorse or contrition. 

There is not anything, relating to men and characters, 
more surprising and unaccountable, than this partiality to 
themselves which is observable in many; as there is nothing 
of more melancholy reflection, respecting morality, virtue, 
and religion. Hence it is that many men seem perfect 
strangers to their own characters. They think, and reason, 
and judge quite differently upon any matter relating to 
themselves, from what they do in cases of others where 
they are not interested, Hence it is one hears people 
exposing follies, which they themselves are eminent for; 
and talking with great severity against particular vices, 
which, if all the world be not mistaken, they themselves are 
notoriously guilty of. This self-ignorance and self-partiality 
may be in all different degrees. It is a lower degree of it 
which David himself refers to in these words, Who can tell 
how oft he offendeth? O cleanse thow me from my secret 
faults. This is the ground of that advice of Elihu to 
Job: Surely it is meet to be said unto God,—That which T see 
not, teach thou me; if I have done iniquity, I will do no more. 
And Solomon saw this thing in a very strong light, when he 
said, He that trusteth his own heart is a fool. This likewise 
was the reason why that precept, Know thyself, was so fre- 
quently inculcated by the philosophers of old. For if it 
were not for that partial and fond regard to ourselves, it 
would certainly be no great difficulty to know our own 
character, what passes within the bent and bias of our 
mind; much less would there be any difficulty in judging 
rightly of our own actions. But from this partiality it fre- 
quently comes to pass, that the observation of many men’s 
being themselves last of all acquainted with what falls out 
in their own families, may be applied to a nearer home, to 
what passes within their own breasts. 

There is plainly, in the generality of mankind, an absence 
of doubt or distrust, in a very great measure, as to their 
moral character and behaviour; and likewise a disposition 
to take for granted, that all is right and well with them in 
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these respects. The former is owing to their not reflecting, 
not exercising their judgment upon themselves; the latter, 
to selflove. I am not speaking of that extravagance, which 
is sometimes to be met with; instances of persons declaring 
in words at length, that they never were in the wrong, nor 
had ever any diffidence of the justness of their conduct, in 
their whole lives. No, these people are too far gone to 
have anything said to them. The thing before us is 
indeed of this kind, but in a lower degree, and confined 
to the moral character; somewhat of which we almost all 
of us have, without reflecting upon it. Now consider, how 
long and how grossly, a person of the best understanding 
might be imposed upon by one of whom he had not any ° 
suspicion, and in whom he placed an entire confidence ; 
especially if there were friendship and real kindness in the 
case: surely this holds even stronger with respect to that 
self we are all so fond of. Hence arises in men a disregard 
of reproof and instruction, rules of conduct and moral disci- 
pline, which occasionally come in their way: a disregard, I 
say, of these; not in every respect, but in this single one, 
namely, as what may be of service to them in particular 
towards mending their own hearts and tempers, and making 
them better men. It never in earnest comes into their 
thoughts, whether such admonitions may not relate, and be 
of service to themselves; and this quite distinct from a 
positive persuasion to the contrary, a persuasion from reflec- 
tion that they are innocent and blameless in those respects. 
Thus we may invert the observation which is somewhere 
made upon Brutus, that he never read, but in order to make 
himself a better man. It scarce comes into the thoughts of 
the generality of mankind, that this use is to be made of 
moral reflections which they meet with; that this use, I 
say, is to be made of them by themselves, for everybody 
observes and wonders that it is not done by others. 
Further, there are instances of persons having so fixed 
and steady an eye upon their own interest, whatever they 
place it in, and the interest of those whom they consider as 
themselves, as in a manner to regard nothing else; their 
views are almost confined to this alone. Now we cannot 
be acquainted with, or in any propriety of speech be said to 
know anything, but what we attend to. If therefore they 
attend only to one side, they really will not, cannot see or 
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know what is to be alleged on the other. Though a man 
hath the best eyes in the world, he cannot see any way but 
that which he turns them. Thus these persons, without 
passing over the least, the most minute thing, which can 
possibly be urged in favour of themselves, shall overlook 
entirely the plainest and most obvious things on the other 
side. And whilst they are under the power of this temper, 
thought and consideration upon the matter before them has 
scarce any tendency to set them right: because they are 
engaged; and their deliberation concerning an action to be 
done, or reflection upon it afterwards, is not to see whether 
it be right, but to find out reasons to justify or palliate it; 
palliate it, not to others, but to themselves. 

In some there is to be observed a general ignorance of 
themselves, and wrong way of thinking and judging in 
everything relating to themselves; their fortune, reputation, 
everything in which self can come in: and this perhaps 
attended with the rightest judgment in all other matters. 
In others this partiality is not so general, has not taken 
hold of the whole man, but is confined to some particular 
favourite passion, interest, or pursuit; suppose ambition, 
covetousness, or any other. And these persons may pro- 
bably judge and determine what is perfectly just and proper, 
even in things in which they themselves are concerned, if 
these things have no relation to their particular favourite 
passion or pursuit. Hence arises that amazing incongruity, 
and seeming inconsistency of character, from whence slight 
observers take it for granted, that the whole is hypocritical 
and false; not being able otherwise to reconcile the several 
parts: whereas in truth there is real honesty, so far as it 
goes. ‘There is such a thing as men’s being honest to such 
a degree, and in such respects, but no further. And this, 
as it is true, so it is absolutely necessary to be taken notice 
of, and allowed them; such general and undistinguishing 
censure of their whole character, as designing and false, 
being one main thing which confirms them in their self- 
deceit. They know that the whole censure is not true; 
and so take for granted that no part of it is. 

But to go on with the explanation of the thing itself: 
Vice in general consists in having an unreasonable and too 
great regard to ourselves, in comparison of others. Robbery 
and murder is never from the love of injustice or cruelty, 
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but to gratify some other passion, to gain some supposed 
advantage: and it is false selfishness alone, whether cool or 
passionate, which makes a man resolutely pursue that end, 
be it ever so much to the injury of another. But whereas, 
in common and ordinary wickedness, this unreasonable- 
ness, this partiality and selfishness, relates only, or chiefly, 
to the temper and passions, in the characters we are now 
considering, it reaches to the understanding, and influences 
the very judgment}. And, besides that general want of 
distrust and diffidence concerning our own character, there 
are, you see, two things, which may thus prejudice and 
darken the understanding itself: that over-fondness for 
ourselves, which we are all so liable to; and also being 
under the power of any particular passion or appetite, or 
engaged in any particular pursuit. And these, especially 
the last of the two, may be in so great a degree, as to 
influence our judgment, even of other persons and their 
behaviour. Thus a man, whose temper is formed to am- 
bition or covetousness, shall even approve of them some- 
times in others. 

This seems to be in a good measure the account of self- 
partiality and self-deceit, when traced up to its original. 
Whether it be, or be not thought satisfactory, that there is 
such a thing is manifest; and that it is the occasion of 
great part of the unreasonable behaviour of men towards 
each other: that by means of it they palliate their vices 
and follies to themselves: and that it prevents their apply- 

1 That peculiar regard for ourselves which frequently produces this par- 
tiality of judgment in our own favour, may have a quite contrary effect, 
and occasion the utmost diffidence and distrust of ourselves; were it only, 
as it may set us upon a more frequent and strict survey and review of our 
own character and behaviour. ‘This search or recollection itself implies 
somewhat of diffidence; and the discoveries we make, what is brought to 
our view, may possibly increase it. Good-will to another may either blind 
our judgment, so as to make us overlook his faults; or it may put us upon 
exercising that judgment with greater strictness, to see whether he is so 
faultless and perfect as we wish him. If that peculiar regard to ourselves 
leads us to examine our own character with this greater severity, in order 
really to improve and grow better, it is the most commendable turn of mind 
possible, and can scarce be to excess. But if, as everything hath its counter- 
feit, we are so much employed about ourselves in order to disguise what is 
amiss, and to make a better appearance; or if our attention to ourselves has 
chiefly this effect; it is liable to run up into the greatest weakness and 
excess, and is, like all other excesses, its own disappointment : for scarce any 
show themselves to advantage, who are over solicitous of doing so. 
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ing to themselves those reproofs and instructions, which 
they meet with either in scripture or in moral and religious 
discourses, though exactly suitable to the state of their own 
mind, and the course of their behaviour. There is one 
thing further to be added here, that the temper we dis 
tinguish by hardness of heart with respect to others, joined 
with this self-partiality, will carry a man almost any lengths 
of wickedness, in the way of oppression, hard usage of 
others, and even to plain injustice; without his having, 
from what appears, any real sense at all of it. This indeed 
was not the general character of David: for he plainly gave 
scope to the affections of compassion and good-will, as well 
as to his passions of another kind. 

But as some occasions and circumstances lie more open 
to this self-deceit, and give it greater scope and opportuni- 
ties than others, these require to be particularly mentioned. 

It is to be observed, then, that as there are express 
determinate acts of wickedness, such as murder, adultery, 
theft: so, on the other hand, there are numberless cases in 
which the vice and wickedness cannot be exactly defined ; 
but consists in a certain general temper and course of 
action, or in the neglect of some duty, suppose charity or 
any other, whose bounds and degrees are not fixed. This 
is the very province of self-deceit and self-partiality: here 
it governs without check or control. “For what command- 
ment is there broken? Is there a transgression where 
there is no law? a vice which cannot be defined ?” 

Whoever will consider the whole commerce of human life, 
will see that a great part, perhaps the greatest part, of the 
intercourse amongst mankind, cannot be reduced to fixed 
determinate rules. Yet in these cases there is aright and 
a wrong: a merciful, a liberal, a kind and compassionate 
behaviour, which surely is our duty; and an unmerciful 
contracted spirit, a hard and oppressive course of behaviour, 
which is most certainly immoral and vicious. But who can 
define precisely, wherein that contracted spirit and hard 
usage of others consist, as murder and theft may be de- 
fined? There is not a word in our language, which ex- 
presses more detestable wickedness than oppression; yet the 
nature of this vice cannot be so exactly stated, nor the 
bounds of it so determinately marked, as that we shall be 
able to say in all instances, where rigid right and justice 
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ends, and oppression begins. In these cases there is great 
latitude left, for every one to determine for, and conse- 
quently to deceive, himself. It is chiefly in these cases that 
self-deceit comes in; as every one must see that there is 
much larger scope for it here, than in express, single, deter- 
minate acts of wickedness. However it comes in with 
respect to the cirewmstances attending the most gross and 
determinate acts of wickedness. Of this, the story of 
David, now before us, affords the most astonishing instance. 
It is really prodigious, to see a man, before so remarkable 
for virtue and piety, going on deliberately from adultery to 
murder, with the same cool contrivance, and, from what 
appears, with as little disturbance, as a man would endea- 
vour to prevent the ill consequences of a mistake he had 
made in any common matter. That total insensibility of 
mind with respect to those horrid crimes, after the commis- 
sion of them, manifestly shows that he did some way or 
other delude himself: and this could not be with respect to 
the crimes themselves, they were so manifestly of the gross- 
est kind. What the particular circumstances were, with 
which he extenuated them, and quieted and deceived him. 
self, is not related. 

Having thus explained the nature of internal hypocrisy 
and self-deceit, and remarked the occasions upon which 
it exerts itself; there are several things further to be observed 
concerning it: that all of the sources, to which it was traced 
up, are sometimes observable together in one and the same 
person: but that one of them is more remarkable, and to a 
higher degree, in some, and others of them are so in others: 
that in general it is a complicated thing; and may be in all 
different degrees and kinds: that the temper itself is essen- 
tially in its own nature vicious and immoral. It is unfair- 
ness: it is dishonesty ; it is falseness of heart: and is there- 
fore so far from extenuating guilt, that it is itself the great- 
est of all guilt in proportion to the degree it prevails; for it 
is a corruption of the whole moral character in its principle. 
Our understanding, and sense of good and evil, is the light 
and guide of life: If therefore the light that ts in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!! For this reason our Saviour 
puts an evil eye as the direct opposite to a single eye; the 
absenco of that simplicity, which these last words imply, 

1 Matt. vi. 28. 
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being itself evil and vicious. And whilst men are under 
the power of this temper, in proportion still to the degree 
they are so, they are fortified on every side against convic- 
tion: and when they hear the vice and folly of what is in 
truth their own course of life, exposed in the justest and 
strongest manner, they will often assent to it, and even 
carry the matter further; persuading themselves, one does 
not know how, but some way or other persuading them- 
selves, that they are out of these, and that it hath no rela- 
tion to them. Yet, notwithstanding this, there frequently 
appears a suspicion that all is not right, or as it should be; 
and perhaps there is always at bottom somewhat of this sort. 
There are, doubtless, many instances of the ambitious, the 
revengeful, the covetous, and those whom with too great 
indulgence we only call the men of pleasure, who will not 
allow themselves to think how guilty they are, who explain 
and argue away their guilt to themselves: and though they 
do really impose upon themselves in some measure, yet 
there are none of them but have, if not a proper knowledge, 
yet at least an implicit suspicion, where the weakness lies, 
and what part of their behaviour they have reason to wish 
unknown or forgotten for ever. Truth, and real good 
sense, and thorough integrity, carry along with them a pe- 
culiar consciousness of their own genuineness: there is a 
feeling belonging to them, which does not accompany their 
counterfeits, error, folly, half-honesty, partial and slight 
regards to virtue and right, so far only as they are consis- 
tent with that course of gratification which men happen to 
be set upon. And if this be the case, it is much the same 
as if we should suppose a man to have had a general view 
of some scene, enough to satisfy him that it was very dis- 
agreeable, and then to shut his eyes, that he might not have 
a particular or distinct view of its several deformities. It is 
as easy to close the eyes of the mind, as those of the body: 
and the former is more frequently done with wilfulness, 
and yet not attended to, than the latter; the actions of the 
mind being more quick and transient, than those of the 
senses. ‘This may be further illustrated by another thing 
observable in ordinary life. It is not uncommon for per- 
sons, who run out their fortunes, entirely to neglect looking 
into the state of their affairs, and this from a general know- 
ledge, that the condition of them is bad. These extrava- 
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gant people are perpetually ruined before they themselves 
expected it: and they tell you for an excuse, and tell you 
truly, that they did not think they were so much in debt, 
or that their expenses so far exceeded their income. And 
yet no one will take this for an excuse, who is sensible that 
their ignorance of their particular circumstances was owing 
to their general knowledge of them; that is, their general 
knowledge, that matters were not well with them, prevented 
their looking into particulars. There is somewhat of the 
like kind with this in respect to morals, virtue, and religion. 
Men find that the survey of themselves, their own heart 
and temper, their own life and behaviour, doth not afford 
them satisfaction: things are not as they should be: there- 
fore they turn away, will not go over particulars, or look 
deeper, lest they should find more amiss. For who would 
choose to be put out of humour with himself? No one, 
surely, if it were not in order to mend, and to be more 
thoroughly and better pleased with himself for the future. 

If this sincere self-enjoyment and home satisfaction be 
thought desirable, and worth some pains and diligence, 
the following reflections will, I suppose, deserve your atten- 
tion; as what may be of service and assistance to all who 
are in any measure honestly disposed, for avoiding that 
fatal self-deceit, and towards getting acquainted with them- 
selves. 

The first is, that those who have never had any suspicion 
of, who have never made allowances for, this weakness in 
themselves, who have never (if I may be allowed such a 
manner of speaking) caught themselves in it, may almost 
take for granted that they have been very much misled by 
it. For consider: nothing is more manifest, than that 
affection and passion of all kinds influence the judgment. 
Now as we have naturally a greater regard to ourselves than 
to others, as the private affection is more prevalent than the 
public; the former will have proportionally a greater influ- 
ence upon the judgment, upon our way of considering 
things. People are not backward in owning this partiality 
of judgment, in cases of friendship and natural relation. 
The reason is obvious, why it is not so readily acknow- 
ledged, when the interest which misleads us is more con- 
fined, confined to ourselves: but we all take notice of it in 
each other in these cases.. There is not any observation 
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more common, than that there is no judging of a matter 
from hearing only one side. This is not founded upon 
supposition, at least it is not always, of a formed design in 
the relater to deceive: for it holds in cases, where he ex- 
pects that the whole will be told over again by the other 
side. But the supposition, which this observation is 
founded upon, is the very thing now before us; namely, 
that men are exceedingly prone to decetve themselves, and 
judge too favourably in every respect, where themselves and 
their own interest are coneerned. ‘Thus, though we have 
not the least reason to suspect that such an interested 
person hath any mtention to deceive us, yet we of course 
make great allowances for his having deceived himself. 
If this be general, almost universal, it is prodigious that 
every man can think himself an exeeption, and that he 
is free from this self-partiality. The direct contrary is 
the truth. Every man may take for granted that he has a 
great deal of it, till, from the strictest observation upon 
himself, he finds particular reason to think otherwise. 
Secondly. There is one easy and almost sure way to 
avoid being misled by this self-partiality, and to get ac- 
quainted with our real character: to have regard to the 
suspicious part of it, and keep a steady eye over ourselves 
in that respect. Suppose, then, a man fully satisfied with 
himself, and his own behaviour ; such a one, if you please, 
as the Pharisce in the Gospel, or a better man.—Well ; but 
allowing this good opinion you have of yourself to be true, 
yet every one is liable td be misrepresented. Suppose, then, 
an enemy were to set about defaming you, what part of 
your character would he single out? What particular 
seandal, think you, would he be most. likely to fix upon 
you? And what would the world be most ready to believe? 
There is scarce a man living but could, from the most 
transient superficial view of himself, answer this question. 
What is that ill thing, that faulty behaviour, which I am 
apprehensive an enemy, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with me, would be most likely to lay to my charge, and 
which the world would be most apt to believe? It is 
indeed possible that a man may not be guilty in that 
respect. All that I say is, let him in plainness and honesty 
fix upon that part of his character for a particular survey 
and reflection; and by this he will come to be acquainted, 
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whether he be guilty or innocent in that respect, and how 
far he is one or the other. 

Thirdly. It would very much prevent our being misled 
by this self-partiality, to reduce that practical rule of our 
Saviour, Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, even 
so do unto them, to our judgment and way of thinking. 
This rule, you see, consists of two parts. One is, to sub- 
stitute another for yourself, when you take a survey of any 
part of your behaviour, or consider what is proper and fit 
and reasonable for you to do upon any occasion: the other 
part is, that you substitute yourself in the room of another; 
consider yourself as the person affected by such a behaviour, 
or towards whom such an action is done: and then you 
would not only see, but likewise feel, the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of such an action or behaviour. But, 
alas! the rule itself may be dishonestly applied: there are 
persons who have not impartiality enough with respect to 
themselves, nor regard enough for others, to be able to 
make a just application of it. This just application, if men 
would honestly make it, is in effect all that I have been re- 
commending ; it is the whole thing, the direct contrary to 
that inward dishonesty as respecting our intercourse with 
our fellow-creatures. And even the bearing this rule in 
their thoughts may be of some service ; the attempt thus to. 
apply it, is an attempt towards being fair and impartial, 
and may chance unawares to show them to themselves, to 
show them the truth of the case they are considering. 

Upon the whole it is manifest, that there is such a thing 
as this self-partiality and self-deceit: that in some persons 
it is to a degree which would be thought incredible, were 
not the instances before our eyes; of which the behaviour 
of David is perhaps the highest possible one, in a single 
particular case ; for there is not the least appearance, that 
it reached his general character: that we are almost all of 
us influenced by it in some degree, and in some respects : 
that therefore every one ought to have an eye to and beware 
of it. And all that I have further to add upon this subject 
is, that either there is a difference between right and wrong, 
or there is not: religion is true, or itis not. If it be not, 
there is no reason for any concern about it: but if it be 
true, it requires real fairness of mind and honesty of heart. 
And, if people will be wicked, they had better of the two 
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be so from the common vicious passions without such re- 
finements, than from this deep and calm source of delusion ; 
which undermines the whole principle of good; darkens 
that light, that candle of the Lord within, which is to direct 
our steps: and corrupts conscience, which is the guide of 
life. 


Sermon XI.—Uron toe Love or Our NEIGHBOUR. 
PREACHED ON ADVENT SUNDAY. 


“ And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”—Rom. 
xiii, 9. 
Ir is commonly observed, that there is a disposition in men 
to complain of the viciousness and corruption of the age in 
which they live, as greater than that of former ones; which 
is usually followed with this further observation, that man- 
kind has been in that respect much the same in all times. 
Now, not to determine whether this last be not contradicted 
by the accounts of history; thus much can scarce be 
doubted, that vice and folly take different turns, and some 
particular kinds of it are more open and avowed in some 
ages than in others: and, I suppose, it may be spoken of as 
very much the distinction of the present to profess a con- 
tracted spirit, and greater regards to self-interest, than 
appears to have been done formerly. Upon this account it 
seems worth while to inquire whether private interest is 
likely to be promoted in proportion to the degree in which 
self-love engrosses us, and prevails over all other principles ; 
or whether the contracted affection may not possibly be so pre- 
valent as to disappoint itself, and even contradict its own end, 
private good. 

And since, further, there is generally thought to be some 
peculiar kind of contrariety between self-love and the love 
of our neighbour, between the pursuit of public and of 
private good; insomuch that when you are recommending 
one of these, you are supposed to be speaking against the 
other; and from hence arises a secret prejudice against, and 
frequently open scorn ‘of, all talk of public spirit, and real 
good-will to our fellow-creatures; it will be necessary to 
inquire what respect benevolence hath to self-love, and the pursuit 
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of private interest to the pursuit of public: or whether there 
be anything of that peculiar inconsistence and contrariety 
between them, over and above what there is between self- 
love and other passions and particular affections, and their 
respective pursuits. 

These inquiries, it is hoped, may be favourably attended 
to: for there shall be all possible concessions made to the 
favourite passion, which hath so much allowed to it, and 
whose cause is so universally pleaded: it shall be treated 
with the utmost tenderness and concern for its interests. 

In order to this, as well as to determine the foremen- 
tioned questions, it will be necessary to consider the nature, 
the olject, and end of that self-love, as distinguished from other 
principles or affections in the mind, and their respective objects. 

Every man hath a general desire of his own happiness ; 
and likewise a variety of particular affections, passions, and 
appetites to particular external objects!. ‘The former pro- 
ceeds from, or is self-love; and seems inseparable from all 
sensible creatures, who can reflect upon themselves and 
their own interest or happiness, so as to have that interest 
an object to their minds: what is to be said of the latter is, 
that they proceed from, or together make up that particular 
nature, according to which man is made. The object the 
former pursues is somewhat internal, our own happiness, 
enjoyment, satisfaction; whether we have, or have not, a 
distinct particular perception what it is, or wherein it con- 
sists: the objects of the latter are this or that, particular 
external thing, which the affections tend towards, and of 
which it hath always a particular idea or perception. The 
principle we call self-love never seeks anything external for 
the sake of the thing, but only as a means of happiness or 
good: particular affections rest in the external things them- 
selves. One belongs to man as a reasonable creature re- 
flecting upon his own interest or happiness. The other, 
though quite distinct from reason, are as much a part of 
human nature. 


1 Selflove at first sight might appear to conflict with benevolence. This 
sermon is occupied with an inquiry into the above subject ; and in it Butler 
shows that just as the pursuit of private good is not inconsistent with that 
of public good, so self-love, in its right sense, viz.,a desire of happiness, is 
in no way incompatible with benevolence, which is a desire of our neighbour’s.. 
happiness.— Hd. 
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That all particular appetites and passions are towards 
external things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising 
from them, is manifested from hence; that there could not 
‘be this pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness be- 
tween the object and the passion: there could be no enjoy- 
ment or delight from one thing more than another, from 
eating food more than from swallowing a stone, if there 
were not an affection or appetite to one thing more than 
another. 

Every particular affection, even the love of our neighbour, 
is as really our own affection, as self-love; and the pleasure 
arising from its gratification is as much my own pleasure, as 
the pleasure self-love would have, from knowing I myself 
should be happy some time hence, would be my own 
pleasure. And if, because every particular affection is a 
man’s own, and the pleasure arising from its gratification 
his own pleasure, or pleasure to himself, such particular 
affection must be called self-love; according to this way of 
speaking, no creature whatever can possibly act but merely 
from self-love; and every action and every affection whatever 
is to be resolved up into this one principle. But, then, this 
is not the language of mankind: or if it were, we should 
want words to express the difference between the principle 
of an action, proceeding from cool consideration that it will 
be to my own advantage; and an action, suppose of ‘Tre- 
venge, or of friendship, by which a man runs upon certain 
ruin, to do evil or good to another. It is manifest the 
principles of these actions are totally different, and so want 
different words to be distinguished by: all that they agree 
in is, that they both proceed from, and are done to gratify, 
an inclination in a man’s self. But the principle or inclina- 
tion in one case is self-love: im the other, hatred or love of 
another. There is, then, a distinction between the cool 
principle of self-love, or general desire of our own happiness, 
as one part of our nature, and one principle of action; and 
the particular affections towards particular external objects, 
as another part of our nature, and another principle of 
action. How much soever therefore is to be allowed to self- 
love, yet it cannot be allowed to be the whole of our inward 
constitution; because, you see, there are other parts or 
principles which come into it. 

Further, private happiness or good is all which self-love 
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can make us desire, or be concerned about: in having this 
consists its gratification; it is an affection to ourselves; a 
regard to our own interest, happiness, and private good: 
and in the proportion a man hath this, he is interested, or a 
lover of himself.. Let this be kept in mind; because there 
is commonly, as I shall presently have occasion to observe, 
another sense put upon these words. On the other hand, 
particular affections tend towards particular external things : 
these are their objects: having these is their end: in this 
consists their gratification: no matter whether it be, or be 
not, upon the whole, our interest or happiness. An action 
done from the former of these principles is called an 
interested action. An action proceeding from any of the 
latter has its denomination of passionate, ambitious, friendly, 
revengeful, or any other, from the particular appetite or 
affection from which it proceeds. Thus selflove as one 
part of human nature, and the several particular principles 
as the other part, are, themselves, their objects and ends, 
stated and shown. 

From hence it will be easy to see, how far, and in 
what ways, each of these can contribute and be subservient 
to the private good of the individual. Happiness does 
not consist in selflove. The desire of happiness is no 
more the thing itself, than the desire of riches is the 
possession or enjoyment of them. People may love them- 
selves with the most entire and unbounded affection, and 
yet be extremely miserable. Neither can self-love any 
way help them out, but by setting them on work to get rid 
of the causes of their misery, to gain or make use of those 
objects which are by nature adapted to afford satisfaction. 
Happiness or satisfaction consists only in the enjoyment of 
those objects, which are by nature suited to our several 
particular appetites, passions, and affections. So that if 
self-love wholly engrosses us, and leaves no room for 
any other principle, there can be absolutely no such thing 
at all-as happiness, or enjoyment of any kind whatever ; 
since happiness consists in the gratification of particular 
passions, which supposes the having of them. Self-love, 
then, does not constitute this or that to be our interest 
or good; but, our interest or good being constituted 
by nature and supposed, self-love only puts us upon obtain- 
ing and securing it. Therefore, if it be possible, that 
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self-love may prevail and exert itself in a degree or manner 
which is not subservient to this end; then it will not follow, 
that our interest will be promoted in proportion to the de- 
gree in which that principle engrosses us, and prevails over 
others. Nay further, the private and contracted affection, 
when it is not subservient to this end, private good, may, 
for anything that appears, have a direct contrary tendency 
and effect. And if we will consider the matter, we shall 
see that it often really has. Disengagement is absolutely 
necessary to enjoyment: and a person may have so steady 
and fixed an eye upon his own interest, whatever he places 
it in, as may hinder him from attending to many gratifi- 
cations within his reach, which others have their minds 
free and open to. Over-fondness for a child is not gene- 
rally thought to be for its advantage: and, if there be 
any guess to be made from appearances, surely that cha- 
racter we call selfish is not the most promising for hap- 
piness. Such a temper may plainly be, and exert itself 
in a degree and manner which may give unnecessary and 
useless solicitude and anxiety, in a degree and manner 
which may prevent obtaining the means and materials 
of enjoyment, as well as the making use of them. In- 
moderate self-love does very ill consult its own interest: 
and how much soever a paradox it may appear, it is 
certainly true, that even from self-love we should endea- 
vour to get over all inordinate regard to, and consider- 
ation of ourselves. Every one of our passions and affec- 
tions hath its natural stint and bound, which may easily be 
exceeded; whereas our enjoyments can possibly be but 
in a determinate measure and degree. Therefore such 
excess of the affection, since it cannot procure any enjoy- 
ment, must in all cases be useless; but is generally 
attended with inconveniences, and often is downright 
pain and misery. This holds as much with regard to 
self-love as to all other affections. The natural degree 
of it, so far as it sets us on work to gain and make 
use of the materials of satisfaction, may be to our real 
advantage ; but beyond or besides this, it is in several 
respects an inconvenience and disadvantage. Thus it 
appears, that private interest is so far from being likely 
to be promoted in proportion to the degree in which 
selflove engrosses us, and prevails over all other prin- 
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ciples; that the contracted affection may be so prevalent 
as to disappoint itself, and even contradict its own end, private 
good. 

“But who, except the most sordidly covetous, ever 
thought there was any rivalship between the love of great- 
ness, honour, power, or between sensual appetites, and 
self-love? No, there is a perfect harmony between them. 
It is by means of these particular appetites and affections 
that selflove is gratified in enjoyment, happiness, and 
satisfaction. The competition and rivalship is between 
self-love and the love of our neighbour:: that affection 
which leads us out of ourselves, makes us regardless 
of our own interest, and substitute that of another in 
its stead.” Whether, then, there be any peculiar compe- 
tition and contrariety in this case, shall now be considered. 

Self-love and interestedness was stated to consist in or 
be an affection to ourselves, a regard to our own private 
good: it is therefore distinct from benevolence, which is an 
affection to the good of our fellow-creatures. But that 
benevolence is distinct from, that is, not the same thing 
with selflove, is no reason for it being looked upon with 
any peculiar suspicion; because every principle whatever, 
by means of which self-love is gratified, is distinct from it: 
and all things which are distinct from each other are equally 
so. A man has an affection or aversion to another: that 
one of these tends to, and is gratified by doing good, that 
the other tends to, and is gratified by doing harm, does not 
in the least alter the respect which either one or the other 
of ‘these inward feelings has to self-love. We use the word 
property so as to exclude any other persons having an 
interest in that of which we say a particular man has the 
property. And we often use the word selfish so as to 
exclude in the same manner all regards to the good of 
others. But the cases are not parallel: for though that 
exclusion is really part of the idea of property; yet such 
positive exclusion, or bringing this peculiar disregard to the 
good of others into the idea of self-love, is in reality adding 
to the idea, or changing it from what it was before stated to 
consist in, namely, in an affection to ourselves’. This 
being the whole idea of self-love, it can no otherwise exclude 
good-will or love of others, than merely by not including it, 
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no otherwise, than it excludes love of arts or of reputation, 
or of anything else. Neither on the other hand does bene- 
volence, any more than love of arts or of reputation, exclude 
self-love. Love of our neighbour, then, has just the same 
respect to, is no more distant from self-love, than hatred of 
our neighbour, or than love or hatred of anything else. 
Thus the principles, from which men rush upon certain 
ruin for the destruction of an enemy, and for the preser- 
vation of a friend, have the same respect to the private 
affection, and are equally interested or equally disinterested : 
and it is of no avail, whether they are said to be one or the 
other. Therefore to those who are shocked to hear virtue 
spoken of as disinterested, it may be allowed that it is 
indeed absurd to speak thus of it; unless hatred, several 
particular instances of vice, and all the common affections 
and aversions in mankind, are acknowledged to be dis- 
interested too. Is there any less inconsistence between 
the love of inanimate things, or of creatures merely sensi- 
tive, and self-love; than between self-love and the love of 
our neighbour? Is desire of and delight in the happiness 
of another any more a diminution of self-love, than desire 
of and delight im the esteem of another? They are both. 
equally desire of and delight in somewhat external to our- 
selves: either both or neither are so. The object of self- 
love is expressed in the term self; and every appetite of 
sense, and every particular affection of the heart, are equally 
interested or disinterested, because the objects of them all 
are equally self or somewhat else. Whatever ridicule, there- 
fore, the mention of a disinterested principle or action thay 
be supposed to lie open to, must, upon the matter being 
thus stated, relate to ambition, and every appetite and par- 
ticular affection, as much as to benevolence. And indeed 
all the ridicule, and all the grave perplexity, of which this 
subject hath had its full share, is merely from words. The 
most intelligible way of speaking of it seems to be this: 
that selflove, and the actions done in consequence of it (for 
these will presently appear to be the same as to this 
question), are interested; that particular affections towards 
external objects, and the actions done in consequence of 
those affections, are not so. But every one is at liberty to 
use words as he pleases. All that is here msisted upon 
is, that ambition, revenge, benevolence, all particular pas- 
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sions whatever, and the actions they produce, are equally 
interested or disinterested. 

Thus it appears that there is no peculiar contrariety 
between self-love and benevolence; no greater competition 
between these, than between any other particular affections 
and self-love. This relates to the affections themselves. 
Let us now see whether there be any peculiar contrariety 
between the respective courses of life which these affections 
lead to; whether there be any greater competition between 
the pursuit of private and of public good, than between any 
other particular pursuits and that of private good. 

There seems no other reason to suspect that there is any 
such peculiar contrariety, but only that the courses of action 
which benevolence leads to, has a more direct tendency to 
promote the good of others, than that course of action 
which love of reputation, suppose, or any other particular 
affection leads to. But that any affection tends to the 
happiness of another, does not hinder its tending to one’s 
own happiness too. That others enjoy the benefit of the 
air and the light of the sun, does not hinder but that these 
are as much one’s own private advantage now, as they 
would be if we had the property of them exclusive of all 
others. Soa pursuit which tends to promote the good of 
another, yet may have as great tendency to promote private 
interest, as a pursuit which does not tend to the good of 
another at all, or which is mischievous to him. All par- 
ticular affections whatever—resentment, benevolence, love of 
arts—equally lead to a course of action for their own gratifi- 
cation, 7. ¢., the gratification of ourselves; and the gratifica- 
tion of each gives delight: so far, then, it is manifest they 
have all the same respect to private interest. Now take 
into consideration further, concerning these three pursuits, 
that the end of the first is the harm, of the second, the 
good of another, of the last, somewhat indifferent; and is 
there any necessity, that these additional considerations 
should alter the respect, which we before saw these three 
pursuits had to private interest; or render any one of them 
less conducive to it, than any other? Thus one man’s 
affection is to honour as his end; in order to obtain 
which he thinks no pains too great. Suppose another, with 
such a singularity of mind, as to have the same affection to 
public good as his end, which he endeavours with the same 
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labour to obtain. In case of success, surely the man of be- 
nevolence hath as great enjoyment as the man of ambition ; 
they both equally having the end of their affections, in the 
same degree, tended to: but in case of disappointment, the 
benevolent man has clearly the advantage ; since endeayour- 
ing to do good considered as a virtuous pursuit, is gratified 
by its own consciousness, 7, é.,18 in a degree its own reward. 

And as to these two, or benevolence and any other par- 
ticular passions whatever, considered in a further view, as 
forming a general temper, which more or less disposes us 
for enjoyment of all the common blessings of life, distinct 
from their own gratification : is benevolence less the temper 
of tranquillity and freedom than ambition or covetousness ? 
Does the benevolent man appear less easy with himself, 
‘from his love to his neighbour? Does he less relish his 
being? Is there any peculiar gloom seated on his face? 
Is his mind less open to entertainment, to any particular 
gratification? Nothing is more manifest, than that being 
in good humour, which is benevolence whilst it lasts, is 
itself the temper of satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Suppose, then, a man sitting down to consider how he 
might become most easy to himself, and attain the greatest 
pleasure he could; all that which is his real natural happi- 
ness. This can only consist in the enjoyment of those 
objects, which are by nature adapted to our several facul- 
ties. These particular enjoyments make up the sum total 
of our happiness; and they are supposed to arise from 
riches, honours, and the gratification of sensual appetites. 
Be it so: yet none profess themselves so completely happy 
in these enjoyments, but that there is room left in the mind 
of others, if they were presented to them: nay, these, as 
much as they engage us, are not thought so high, but that 
human nature is capable even of greater. Now there have 
been persons in all ages, who have professed that they 
found satisfaction in the exercise of charity, in the love of 
their neighbour, in endeavouring to promote the happiness 
of all they had to do with,.and in the pursuit of what is 
just, and right, and good, as the general bent of their 
mind, and end of their life; and that domg an action of 
baseness or cruelty, would be as great violence to their 
self, as much breaking in upon their nature, as any ex- 
ternal force. Persons of this character would add, if they 
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might be heard, that they consider themselves as acting in 
the view of an infinite Being, who is in a much higher 
sense the object of reverence and of love, than all the 
world besides; and therefore they could have no more en- 
joyment from a wicked action done under his eye, than the 
persons to whom they are making their apology could, if 
all mankind were the spectators of it; and that the satis- 
faction of approving themselves to his unerring judgment, 
to whom they thus refer all their actions, is a more con- 
tinued settled satisfaction than any this world can afford ; 
as also that they have, no less than others, a mind free and 
open to all the common innocent gratifications of it, such 
as they are. And if we go no further, does there appear 
any absurdity in this? Will any one take upon him to 
say, that a man cannot find his account in this general 
course of life, as much as in the most unbounded ambition, 
and the excesses of pleasure? Or that such a person has 
not consulted so well for himself, for the satisfaction and 
peace of his own mind, as the ambitious or dissolute man? 
And though the consideration, that God himself will in the 
end justify their taste, and support their cause, is not 
formally to be insisted upon here; yet thus much comes 
in, that all enjoyments whatever are much more clear and 
unmixed from the assurance that they will end well. Is 
it certain, then, that there is nothing in these pretensions to 
happiness? especially when there are not wanting persons, 
who have supported themselves with satisfactions of this 
kind in sickness, poverty, disgrace, and in the very pangs 
of death; whereas it is manifest all other enjoyments fail 
in these circumstances. This surely looks suspicious of 
having somewhat in it. Self-love, methinks, should be 
alarmed. May she not possibly pass over greater pleasures, 
than those she is so wholly taken up with? 

The short of the matter is no more than this. Happi- 
ness consists in the gratification of certain affections, appe- 
tites, passions, with objects which are by nature adapted 
to them. Self-love may indeed set us on work to gratify 
these; but happiness or enjoyment has no immediate con- 
nection with self-love, but arises from such gratification 
alone. Love of our neighbour is one of those affections. 
This, considered as a virtuous principle, is gratified by a 
consciousness of endeavouring to promote the good of 
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others; but considered as natural affection, its gratification 
consists in the actual accomplishment of this endeavour. 
Now indulgence or gratification of this affection, whether 
in that consciousness, or this accomplishment, has the 
same respect to interest, as indulgence of any other affec- 
tion; they equally proceed from or do not proceed from 
self-love, they equally include or equally exclude this prin- 
ciple. Thus it appears, that benevolence and the pursuits of 
public good hath at least as great respect to self-love and the 
pursuits of private good, as any other particular passions, and 
their respective pursuits. 

Neither is covetousness, whether as a temper or pursuit, 
any exception to this. For if by covetousness is meant 
the desire and pursuit of riches for their own sake, without 
any regard to, or consideration of, the uses of them; this 
hath as little to do with self-love, as benevolence hath. 
But by this word is usually meant, not such madness and 
total distraction of mind, but immoderate affection to and 
pursuit of riches as possessions in order to some further 
end ; namely, satisfaction, mterest, or good. This therefore 
is not a particular affection, or particular pursuit, but it is 
the general principle of self-love, and the general pursuit of 
our own interest; for which reason, the word selfish is by 
every one appropriated to this temper and pursuit. Now as 
it is ridiculous to assert, that self-love and the love of our 
neighbour are the same: so neither is it asserted, that 
following these different. affections hath the same tendency 
and respect to our own interest. The comparison is 
not between selflove and the love of our neighbour; 
between pursuit of our own interest, and the interest 
of others: but between the several particular affections 
in human nature towards external objects, as one part 
of the comparison; and the one particular affection to 
the good of our neighbour, as the other part of it: and it 
has been shown that all these have the same respect to self 
love and private interest. 

There is indeed frequently an inconsistence or interfering 
between self-love or private interest, and the several par- 
ticular appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuits they 
lead to. But this competition or interfering is merely 
accidental; and happens much oftener between pride, 
revenge, sensual gratifications, and private interest, than 
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between private interest and benevolence. For nothing 
is more common, than to see men give themselves up 
to a passion or an affection, to their known prejudice 
and ruin, and in direct contradiction to manifest and real 
interest, and the loudest calls of selflove: whereas the 
seeming competitions and interfering, between benevolence 
and private interest, relate much more to the materials 
or means of enjoyment, than to enjoyment itself. There 
is often an interfering in the former, when there is none 
in the latter. Thus as to riches; so much money as a 
man gives away, so much less will remain in his possession. 
Here is a real interfering. But though a man cannot 
possibly give without lessening his fortune, yet there are 
multitudes might give without lessening their own enjoy- 
ment; because they may have more than they can turn to 
any real use or advantage to themselves. Thus, the more 
thought and time any one employs about the interests and 
good of others, he must necessarily have less to attend his 
own; but he may have so ready and large a supply of 
his own wants, that such thought might be really useless 
to himself, though of great service and assistance to 
others. 

The general mistake, that there is some greater incon- 
sistence between endeavourmg to promote the good of: 
another and self-interest, than between self-interest and 
pursuing anything else, seems, as hath already been hinted, 
to arise from our notions of property; and to be carried on 
by this property’s being supposed to be itself our happi- 
ness or good. People are so very much taken up with this 
one subject, that they seem from it to have formed a general 
way of thinking, which they apply to other things that they 
have nothing to do with. Hence, in a confused and slight 
way, it might well be taken for granted, that another's 
having no interest m an affection, (7. ¢., his good not being 
the object of it,) renders, as one may speak, the proprietor’s 
interest in it greater; and that if another had an interest im it, 
this would render his less, or occasion that such affection 
could not be so friendly to self-love, or conducive to private 
good, as an affection or pursuit which has not a regard to the 
good of another. This, I say, might be taken for granted, 
whilst it was not attended to, that the object of every par- 
ticular affection is equally somewhat external to ourselves ; 
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and whether it be the good of another person, or whether 
it be any other external thing, makes no alteration with 
regard to its being one’s own affection, and the gratification 
of it one’s own private enjoyment. And so far as it is 
taken for granted, that barely having the means and mate- 
rials of enjoyment is what constitutes interest and happi- 
ness; that our interest or good consists in possessions 
themselves, in having the property of riches, houses, 
lands, gardens, not in the enjoyment of them; so far 
. it will even more strongly be taken for granted, in the way 
already explained, that an affection’s conducing to the good 
of another must even necessarily occasion it to conduce 
less to private good, if not to be positively detrimental to 
it. For if property and happiness are one and the same 
thing, as by increasing the property of another, you lessen 
your own property, so by promoting the happiness of 
another, you must lessen your own happiness. But what- 
ever occasion the mistake, I hope it has been fully proved 
to be one; as it has been proved, that there is no peculiar 
rivalship or competition between self-love and benevolence ; 
that as there may be a competition between these two, so 
there may also between any particular affection whatever 
and self-love; that every particular affection, benevolence 
among the rest, is subservient to self-love, by being the 
instrument of private enjoyment; and that in one respect 
benevolence contributes more to private interest, 7. e., 
enjoyment or satisfaction, than any other of the particular 
common affections, as it is in a degreee its own gratifi- 
cation. 

And to all these things may be added, that religion, from 
whence arises our strongest obligation to benevolence, is so 
far from disowning the principle of self-love, that it often 
addresses itself to that very principle, and always to the 
mind in that state when reason presides: and there can 
no access be had to the understanding, but by convincing 
men, that the course of life we would persuade them to is 
not contrary to their interest. It may be allowed, without 
any prejudice to the cause of virtue and religion, that our 
ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and most important to us; that they will, nay, 
if you please, that they ought to prevail over those of 
order, and beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if there 
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should ever be, as it is impossible there ever should be, 
any inconsistence between them: though these last, too, as 
expressing the fitness of actions, are real as truth itself. 
Let it be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does 
indeed consist in affection to and pursuit of what is right 
and good, as such; yet, that when we. sit down in a cool 
hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other 
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our happi- 
ness, or at least not contrary to it. 

Common reason and humanity will have some influence 
upon mankind, whatever becomes of speculations; but, so 
far as the interests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the 
world depends upon its appearing to have no contrariety to 
private interest and self-love. The foregoing observations, 
therefore, it is hoped, may have gained a little ground 
in favour of the precept before us; the particular explana- 
tion of which shall be the subject of the next discourse. 

I will conclude at present, with observing the peculiar 
obligation which we are under to virtue and religion, as 
enforced in the verses following the text, in the epistle for 
the day, from our Saviour’s coming into the world. The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light, &c. The meaning and force of which exhortation is, 
that Christianity lays us under new obligations to a 
good life, as by it- the will of God is more clearly re- 
vealed, and as it affords additional motives to the practice 
of it, over and above those which arise out of the na- 
ture of virtue and vice; I might add, as our Saviour has 
set us a perfect example of goodness in our own nature. 
Now love and charity is plainly the thing in which he hath 
placed his religion; im which, therefore, as we have any 
pretence to the name of Christians, we must place ours. 
He hath at once enjoined it upon us by way of command 
with peculiar force; and by his example, as having under- 
taken the work of our salvation out of pure love and good- 
will to mankind. The endeavour to set home this example 
upon our minds is a very proper employment of this 
season, which is bringing on the festival of his birth: 
which as it may teach us many excellent lessons of humi- 
lity, resignation, and obedience to the will of God; so 
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there is none it recommends with greater authority, force, 
and advantage, than this of love and charity; since it was 
for us men, and for our salvation, that he came down from hea- 
ven, and was incarnate, and was made man; that he might 
teach us our duty, and more especially that he might 
enforce the practice of it, reform mankind, and finally 
bring us to that eternal salvation, of which he ts the Author 
to all those that obey him. 


Sermon XII.—Uron ree Love or Our NErcusour. 


“ And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”—Rom. 
xin. 9. 

Havine already removed the prejudices against public 
spirit, or the love of our neighbour, on the side of private 
interest and self-love; I proceed to the particular expla- 
nation of the precept before us, by showing, Who is our 
neighbour: In what sense we are required to love him as our- 
selves: The influence such love would have upon our behaviour 
in life: and lastly, How this commandment comprehends tm 
dé all others. 

I. The objects. and due extent of this affection will 
be understood by attending to the nature of it, and to 
the nature and circumstances of mankind im this world?. 
The love of our neighbour is the same with charity, 
benevolence, or good-will: it is an affection to the good 
and happiness of our fellow-creatures. This implies im it 
a disposition to produce happiness: and this is the simple 
notion of goodness, which appears so amiable wherever we 
meet with it. From hence it is easy to see, that the 
perfection of goodness consists in love to the whole uni- 
verse. ‘This is the perfection of Almighty God. 

But as man is so much limited in his capacity, as so 
small a part of the creation comes under his notice and 


1 When we are told that the “love of our neighbour” is a duty, what 
is to be laid down as the sphere of the active exercise of this affection ? 
Not the whole universe; for we are finite beings. Not even the whole of 
mankind ; for even that is too extensive a sphere. Not our country; that 
would be too wide a range, and to the multitude it has but little meaning. 
We want a narrower and more practical sphere; we find it in “ Our 
Neighbour ;” that is, in that part of mankind with whom we are brought 
into any immediate relation.—d. 
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influence, and as we are not used to consider things 
in so general a way; it is not to be thought of, that the 
universe should be the object of benevolence to such crea- 
tures as we are. Thus in that precept of our Saviour, 
Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect', the perfection of the divine goodness is proposed 
to our imitation as it is promiscuous, and extends to the 
evil as well as the good; not as it is absolutely universal, 
imitation of it in this respect being plainly beyond us. 
The object is too vast. For this reason moral writers also 
have substituted a less general object for our benevolence 
—mankind. But this likewise is an object too general, 
and very much out of our view. Therefore persons more 
practical have, instead of mankind, put our country; and 
this is what we call a public spirit; which in men of 
public stations is the character of a patriot. But this is 
speaking to the upper part of the world. Kingdoms and 
governments are large; and the sphere of action of far the 
greatest part of mankind is much narrower than the 
government they live under: or, however, common men do 
not consider their actions as affecting the whole commu- 
nity of which they are members. There plainly is want- 
ing a less general and nearer object of benevolence for the 
bulk of men, than that of their country. Therefore the 
Scripture, not being a book of theory and speculation, but 
a plain rule of life for mankind, has with the utmost pos- 
sible propriety put the principle of virtue upon the love.of 
our neighbour; which is that part of the universe, that 
part of mankind, that part of our country, which comes 
under our immediate notice, acquaintance, and influence, 
and with which we have to do. 

This is plainly the true account or reason, why our 
Saviour places the principle of virtue in the love of our 
neighbour ; and the account itself shows who are compre- 
hended under that relation. 

II. Let us now consider in what sense we are com- 
manded to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

This precept, in its first delivery by our Saviour, is thus 
introduced; Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. These very different manners of ex- 

1 Matt, v. 48. 
KEK2 
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pression do not lead our thoughts to the same measure or 
degree of love, common to both. objects; but to one, 
peculiar to each. Supposing then, which is to be sup- 
posed, a distinct meaning and propriety in the words 
as thyself; the precept we are considering will admit of any 
of these senses: that we bear the same kind of -affection to 
our neighbour, as we do to ourselves; or, that the love we 
bear to our neighbour should have some certain proportion or 
other to self-love; or, lastly, that it should bear the par- 
ticular proportion of equality, that it be in the same degree. 
First. The precept may be understood as requiring 
only, that we have the same kind of affection to our fellow- 
creatures, as to ourselves: that, as every man has the 
principle of self-love, which disposes him to avoid misery, 
and consult his own happiness; so we should cultivate the 
affection of good-will to our neighbour, and that it should 
influence us to have the same kind of regard to him. 
This at least must be commanded: and this will not only 
prevent our being injurious to him, but will also put us 
upon promoting his good. There are blessings in life, 
which we share in common with others; peace, plenty, 
freedom, healthful seasons. But real benevolence to our 
fellow-creatures would give us the notion of a common 
interest in a stricter sense; for in the degree we love 
another, his interest, his joys and sorrows, are our own. 
It is from self-love that we form the notion of private good, 
and consider it as our own: love of our neighbour would 
teach us thus to appropriate to ourselves his good and wel- 
fare, to consider ourselves as haying a real share in his 
happiness. Thus the principle of benevolence would be 
an advocate within our own: breasts, to take care of the 
interests of our fellow-creatures in all the interfering and 
competitions which cannot but be, from the imperfection 
of our nature, and the state we are in. It would likewise, 
in some measure, lessen that interfering; and hinder men 
from forming so strong a notion of private good, exclusive 
of the good of others, as we commonly do. Thus, as the 
private affection makes us in a peculiar manner sensible of 
humanity, justice or injustice, when exercised towards our- 
selves; love of our neighbour would give us the same kind 
of sensibility in his behalf. This would be the greatest 
security of our uniform obedience to that most equitable 
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rule; Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them. 

All this is indeed no more than that we should have a 
real love to our neighbour: but then, which is to be 
observed, the words, as thyself, express this in the most 
distinct manner, and determine the precept to relate to the 
affection itself. The advantage, which this principle of 
benevolence has over other remote considerations, is, that 
it is itself the temper of virtue: and likewise, that it is the 
chief, nay the only effectual security of our performing the 
several offices of kindness we owe to our fellow-creatures. 
When from distant considerations men resolve upon any- 
thing to which they have no liking, or perhaps an averse- 
ness, they are perpetually finding out evasions and excuses; 
which need never be wanting, if people look for them: and 
they equivocate with themselves in the plainest cases in 
the world. This may be in respect to single determinate 
acts of virtue: but it comes in much more, where the 
obligation is to a general course of behaviour; and most 
of all, if it be such as cannot be reduced to fixed determi- 
nate rules. This observation may account for the diver- 
sity of expression, in that known ‘passage of the prophet 
Micah: to do justly, and to love mercy. A man’s heart must 
be formed to humanity and benevolence, he must love 
mercy, otherwise he will not act mercifully in any settled 
course of behaviour. As consideration of the future sanc- 
tions of religion is our only security of persevering in our 
duty, in cases of great temptations: so to get our heart 
and temper formed to a love and liking of what is good is 
absolutely necessary in order to our behaving rightly in the 
familiar and daily intercourses amongst mankind. 

Secondly. The precept before us may be understood to 
require, that we love our neighbour in some certain propor- 
tion or other, according as we love ourselves. And indeed a 
man’s character cannot be determined by the love he bears 
to his neighbour, considered absolutely: but the proportion 
which this bears to self-love, whether it be attended to or 
not, is the chief thing which forms the character, and 
influences the actions. For, as the form of the body is 
a composition of various parts; so likewise our inward 
structure is not simple or uniform, but a composition of 
various passions, appetites, affections, together with ratio- 
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nality; including in this last both the diseernment of what 
is right, and a. disposition to regulate ourselves by it. 
There is greater variety of parts in what we call a cha- 
racter, than there are features in a face: and the morality 
of that is no more determined by one part, than the beauty 
or deformity of this is by one single feature: each is to be 
judged of by all the parts or features, not taken singly, but 
together. In the imward frame the various passions, appe- 
tites, affections, stand in different respects to each other. 
The principles in our mind may be contradictory, or checks 
and allays only, or incentives and assistants to each other. 
And principles, which in their nature have no kimd of con- 
trariety or affinity, may yet accidentally be each other's 
allays or incentives. 

From henee it comes to pass, that though we were able 
to look into the inward contexture of the heart, and see 
with the greatest exactness m what degree any. one prin- 
ciple is in a@ particular man; we could not from thence 
determine, how far that principle would go towards forming 
the character, or what influence it would have upon the 
actions, unless we could likewise discern what other prin- 
ciples prevailed in him, and see the proportion which that 
one bears to the others. Thus, though two men should 
have the affection of compassion im the same degree 
exactly: yet one may have the principle of resentment, or 
of ambition so strong in him, as to prevail over that of 
compassion, and prevent its having any mfluence upon his 
actions; so that he may deserve the character of an hard 
or cruel man: whereas the other having compassion im just: 
the same degree only, yet having resentment or ambition 
in a lower degree, his compassion may prevail’ over them, 
so as to influence his actions, and to denominate his temper 
compassionate. So that, how strange soever it may appear 
to people who do not attend to the thing, yet it is quite 
manifest, that, when we say one man is more resenting or 
compassionate than another, this does not necessarily imply 
that one has the principle of resentment or of compassion. 
stronger than the other. For if the proportion, which 
resentment or compassion bears to other inward-principles, 
is greater in one than in the other; this is itself’ sufficient 
to denominate one more resenting or compassionate than 
the other. 
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Further, the whole system, as I may speak, of affections 
(including rationality), which constitute the heart, as this 
word is used in Seripture and on moral subjects, are each 
and all of them stronger in some than in others. Now the 
proportion which the two general affections, benevolence 
and selflove, bear to each other, according to this interpre- 
tation of the text, denominates men’s character as to virtue. 
Suppose, then, one man to have the principle of benevo- 
lence in a higher degree than another: it will not follow 
from hence, that his general temper, or character, or 
actions, will be more benevolent than the other's. For he 
may have selflove in such a degree as quite to prevail over 
benevolence; so that, it may have no influence at all upon 
his actions; whereas benevolence in the other person, 
though in a lower degree, may yet be the strongest prin- 
ciple in his heart; and strong enough to be the guide of 
his actions, so as to denominate him a good and virtuous 
man. The case is here as in scales: it is not one weight, 
considered in itself, which determines. whether the scale 
shall ascend or descend; but this depends upon the pro- 
portion which that one weight hath to the other. 

It being thus manifest that the influence which benevo- 
lence has upon our actions, and how far it goes towards 
forming our character, is not determined by the degree 
itself of this principle in our mind; but by the proportion 
it has to selflove and other principles: a comparison also 
being made in the text between self-love and the love of 
our neighbour ; these joint considerations afforded sufficient 
occasion for treating here of that. proportion: it plainly is 
implied in the precept, though it should be questioned, 
whether it be the exact meaning of the words, as thyself. 

Love of our neighbour, then, must bear some proportion 
to self-love, and virtue to be sure consists in the due pro- 
portion. What this due proportion is, whether as a prin- 
ciple in the mind, or as exerted in actions, can be judged of 
only from our nature and condition in this world. Of the 
degree in which affections and the principles of action, 
considered in themselves, prevail, we have no measure: let 
us, then, proceed to the course of behaviour, the actions 
they produce. 

Both our nature and condition require, that, each par- 
ticular man should make. particular provision for himself: 
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and the inquiry, what proportion benevolence should have 
to selflove, when brought down to practice, will be, what is 
a competent care and provision for ourselves. And how 
certain soever it be, that each man must determine this for 
himself: and how ridiculous soever it would be, for any to 
attempt to determine it for another ; yet it is to be observed, 
that the proportion is real; and that a competent provision 
has a bound; and that it cannot be all which we can 
possibly get and keep within our grasp, without legal 
injustice. Mankind almost universally bring in vanity, 
supplies for what is called a life of pleasure, covetousness, 
or imaginary notions of superiority over others, to deter- 
mine this question: but every one who desires to act a 
proper part in society, would do well to consider, how far 
any of them come in to determine it, in the way of moral 
consideration. Ail that can be said is, supposing, what, as 
the world goes, is so much to be supposed that is scarce to 
be mentioned, that persons do not neglect what they really 
owe to themselves; the more of their care and thought, 
and of their fortune, they employ in doing good to their 
fellow-creatures, the nearer they come up to the law of 
perfection, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Thirdly, if the words, as thyself, were to be understood of 
an equality of affection; it would not be attended with 
those consequences, which perhaps may be thought to 
follow from it. Suppose a person to have the same settled 
regard to others, as to himself; that in every deliberate 
scheme or pursuit he took their interest into the account 
in the same degree as his own, so far as an equality of 
affection would produce this; yet he would in fact, and 
ought to be, much more taken up and employed about 
himself, and his own concerns, than about others, and their 
interests. For, besides the one common affection towards 
himself and his neighbour, he would have several other 
particular affections, passions, appetites, which he could not 
possibly feel in common both for himself and others: now 
these sensations themselves very much employ us; and 
have perhaps as great influence as self-love.. So far indeed 
as self-love, and cool reflection upon what is for our in- 
terest, would set us on work to gain a supply of our own 
several wants; so far the love of our neighbour would 
make us do the same for him: but the degree in which we 
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are put upon seeking and making use of the means of 
gratification, by the feeling of those affections, appetites, 
and passions, must necessarily be peculiar to ourselves. 

That there are particular passions (suppose shame, re- 
sentment,) which men seem to have, and feel in common, 
both for themselves and others, makes no alteration in 
respect to those passions and appetites which cannot 
possibly be thus felt in common. From hence (and _per- 
haps more things of the like kind might be mentioned) it 
follows, that though there were an equality of affection to 
both, yet regard to ourselves would be more prevalent than 
attention to the concerns of others!. 

And from moral considerations it ought to be so, sup- 
posing still the equality of affection commanded: because 
we are in a peculiar manner, as I may speak, intrusted with 
ourselves; and therefore care of our own interests, as well 
as of our conduct, particularly belongs to us. 

To these things must be added, that moral obligations 
can extend no further than to natural possibilities. Now 
we have a perception of our own interests, like conscious- 
ness of our own existence, which we always carry about 
with us; and which, in its continuation, kind, and degree, 
seems impossible to be felt in respect to the interests of 
others. 

From all these things it fully appears, that though we 
were to love our neighbour in the same degree as we love 
ourselves, so far as this is possible; yet the care of our- 
selves, of the individual, would not be neglected; the 
apprehended danger of which seems to be the only objec- 
tion against understanding the precept in this strict sense. 
- III. The general temper of mind which the due love of 
our neighbour would form us to, and the influence it would 
have upon our behaviour in life, is now to be considered. 

The temper and behaviour of charity is explained at 
large, in that known passage of St. Paul*: Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind; charity envieth not; doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, beareth all 


1 If we were to seek our neighbour’s interest and happiness as actively as 
our own, still there would be no danger of our neglecting our own; for we 
have other motives which would come in and guard against this consequence. 
—Hd. 

251 Cor:+xiil. 
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things, believeth all. things, hopeth all things. As to the mean- 
ing of the expressions, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, 
believeth all. things; however those expressions may be: ex- 
plained away, this meekness, and in some degree easiness 
of temper, readiness to forego our right for the sake of 
peace, as well as in the way of compassion, freedom from 
mistrust, and disposition to believe well of our neighbour, 
this general temper, I say, accompanies, and is plainly the 
effect of love and good-will. And, though such is the world 
in which we live, that experience and knowledge of it. not 
only may, but must beget mus greater regard to ourselves, 
and doubtfulness of the characters of others, than is natural 
to mankind; yet these ought not to be carried further than 
the nature and course of things make necessary. It is still 
true, even in the present state of things, bad as it is, that a 
real good man had rather be deceived, than be suspicious ; 
had rather forego his known right, than run the venture of 
doing even a hard thing. This is the general temper of 
that charity, of which the Apostle asserts, that if he had it 
not, giving his body te be burned would avail him nothing > 
and which he says shall never fail. 

The happy influence of this temper extends to every 
different relation and circumstance in human life. It 
plainly renders a man better, more to be desired, as to all 
the respects and relations we can stand im to each other. 
The benevolent man is disposed to make use of all external 
advantages m such a manner as shall contribute to the 
good of others, as well as to his own satisfaction. His own 
satisfaction consists in this. He will be easy and kind to 
his dependents, compassionate to the poor and distressed, 
friendly to all with whom he has to do. - This includes the 
good neighbour, parent, master, magistrate: and such a 
behaviour would plainly make dependence, inferiority, and 
even servitude, easy. So that a good or charitable man of 
superior rank in wisdom, fortune, authority, is a common 
blessing to the place he lives in: happiness grows under 
his influence. This good principle in inferiors would dis- 
cover itself in paying respect, gratitude, obedience, as due. 
It were therefore, methinks, one just way of trying one’s 
own character, to ask ourselves, am I in reality a better 
master or servant, a better friend, a better neighbour, than 
such and such persons; whom, perhaps, I may think not 
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to deserve the character of virtue and religion so much as 
myself? 

And as to the spirit of party, which unhappily prevails 
amongst mankind, whatever are the distinctions which 
serve for a supply to it, some or other of which have ob- 
tained in all ages and countries: one who is thus friendly 
to his kind will immediately make due allowances for it, as 
what cannot but be amongst such creatures as men, in such 
a world as this. And as wrath and’ fury and overbearing 
upon these oceasions proceed, as I may speak, from men’s 
feeling only on their own side: so a common feeling, for 
others as well as for ourselves, would render us sensible to 
this truth, which it is strange can have so little influence; 
that we ourselves differ from others, just as much as they 
do from us. I put the matter im this way, because it can 
scarce be expected that the generality of men should see, 
that those things which are made the occasions of dissen- 
sion and fomenting the party-spirit, are really nothing at 
all: but it may be expected from all people, how much 
soever they are im earnest about their respective pecu- 
liarities, that humanity, and common good-will to their 
fellow-creatures, should moderate and restrain that wretched 
spirit. 

PPhis good temper of charity likewise would prevent strife 
and enmity arising from other occasions: it would prevent 
our giving just cause of offence, and our takmg it without 
cause. And in cases of real injury, a good man will make 
all the allowances which are to be made; and, without any 
attempts of retaliation, he will only consult his own and 
other men’s security for the future, against injustice and 
wrong. 

IV. I proceed to consider lastly, what is affirmed of the 
precept now explained, that it comprehends in it all others ; 
i. e., that to love our neighbour as ourselves includes in it 
all virtues. 

Now the way in which every maxim of conduct, or 
general speculative assertion, when it is to be explained 
at large, should be treated, is, to show what are the par- 
ticular truths which were designed to be comprehended 
under such a general observation, how far it is strictly 
true; and then the limitations, restrictions, and exceptions, 
if there be exceptions, with which it is to be understood. 


‘ 
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But it is only the former of these; namely, how far the 
assertion in the text holds, and the ground of the pre- 
eminence assigned to the precept of it, which in strictness 
comes into our present consideration. 

However, in almost everything that is said, there is 
somewhat to be understood beyond what is explicitly laid 
down, and which we of course supply; somewhat, I mean, 
which would not be commonly called a restriction, or 
limitation. Thus, when benevolence is said to be the 
sum of virtue, it is not spoken of as a blind propension, 
but as a principle in reasonable creatures, and so to be 
directed by their reason: for reason and reflection come 
into our notion of a moral agent. And that will lead us 
to consider distant consequences, as well as the immediate 
tendency of an action: it will teach us, that the care of 
some persons, suppose children and families, is particularly 
committed to our charge by Nature and Providence; as~* 
also that there are other circumstances, suppose friendship 
or former obligations, which require that we do good to 
some preferably to others. Reason, considered merely as 
subservient to benevolence, as assisting to produce the 
greatest good, will teach us to have particular regard to 
these relations and circumstances ; because it is plainly for 
the good of the world that they should be regarded. And 
as there are numberless cases, in which, notwithstanding 
appearances, we are not competent judges, whether a par- 
ticular action will upon the whole do good or harm; reason 
in the same way will teach us to be cautious how we act in 
these cases of uncertainty. It will suggest to our con- 
sideration, which is the safer side; how lable we are to be 
led wrong by passion and private interest ; and what regard 
is due to laws, and the judgment of mankind. All these 
things must come into consideration, were it only in order 
to determine which way of acting is likely to produce: the 
greatest good. Thus, upon supposition that it were in the 
strictest sense true, without limitation, that benevolence 
includes in it all virtues; yet reason must come in as its 
guide and director, in order to attain its own end, the end 
of benevolence, the greatest public good. Reason, then, 
being thus included, let us now consider the truth of the 
assertion itself. 

First. It is manifest that nothing can be of consequence 
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to mankind or any creature, but happiness. This, then, is 
all which any person can, in strictness of speaking, be said 
to have a right to. We can therefore owe no man anything, 
but only to further and promote his happiness, according 
to our abilities. And therefore a disposition and endeavour 
to do good to all with whom we have to do, in the degree 
and manner which the different relations we stand in to 
them require, is a discharge of all the obligations we are 
under to them. 

As human nature is not one simple uniform thing, but 
a composition of various parts, body, spirit, appetites, par- 
ticular passions, and affections; for each of which reason- 
able self-love would lead men to have due regard, and make 
suitable provision: so society consists of various parts, to 
which we stand in different respects and relations; and 
just benevolence would as surely lead us to have due regard 
to each of these, and behave as the respective relations re- 
quire. Reasonable good-will, and right behaviour towards 
our fellow-creatures, are in a manner the same: only that 
the former expresseth the principle as it is in the mind; 
the latter, the principle as it were become external, 7. e., 
exerted in actions. 

And so far as temperance, sobriety, and moderation in 
sensual pleasures, and the contrary vices, have any respect 
to our fellow-creatures, any influence upon their quiet, 
welfare, and happiness; as they always have a real, and 
often a near influence upon it; so far it is manifest those 
virtues may be produced by the love of our neighbour, and 
that the contrary vices would be prevented by it. Indeed 
if men’s regard to themselves will not restrain them from 
excess ; it may be thought little probable, that their love to 
others will be sufficient: but the reason is, that their love 
to others is not, any more than their regard to themselves, 
just, and in its due degree. There are, however, manifest 
instances of persons kept sober and temperate from regard 
to their affairs, and the welfare of those who depend upon 
them. And it is obvious to every one, that habitual ex- 
cess, a dissolute course of life, implies a general neglect of 
the duties we owe towards our friends, our families, and our 
country. 

From hence it is manifest that the common virtues, and 
the common vices of mankind, may be traced up to bene- 
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volence, or the want of it. And this entitles the precept, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, to the pre-eminence 
given to it; and is a justification of the Apostle’s assertion, 
that all other commandments are comprehended in it; 
whatever cautions and restrictions! there are, which might 
require to be considered, if we were to state particularly 
and at length, what is virtue and right behaviour in man- 
kind. But, 

Secondly. It might be added, that in a higher and more 
general way of consideration, leaving out the particular 
nature of creatures, and the particular circumstances im 
which they are placed, benevolence seems in the strictest 
sense to include in it all that is good and worthy; all that 
is good, which we have any distinct particular notion of. 
We have no clear conception of any positive moral attribute 
in the supreme Being, but what may be resolved up into 
goodness. And, if we consider a reasonable creature or 


1 For instance: as we are not competent judges, what is upon the whole 
for the good of the world, there may be other immediate ends appointed us 
to pursue, besides that one of doing good, or producing happiness. Though 
the good of the creation be the only end of the Author of it, yet he may 
have laid us under particular obligations, which we may discern and feel 
ourselyes under, quite distinct from a perception, that the observance or 
violation of them is for the happiness or misery of our fellow-creatures. 
And this is in fact the case. For there are certam dispositions of mind, 
and certain actions, which are in themselves approved or disapproved by man- 
kind, abstracted from the consideration of their tendency to the happiness or 
misery of the world; approved or disapproved by reflection, by that prin- 
ciple within, which is the guide of life, the judge of right and wrong. 
Numberless instances of this kind might be mentioned. ‘There are pieces of 
treachery, which in themselves appear base and detestable to every one. 
There are actions, which perhaps can scarce have any other general name 
given them, than indecencies, which yet are odious and shocking to human 
nature. There is such a thing as meanness, a little mind; which, as it is 
quite distinct from incapacity, so it raises a dislike and disapprobation quite 
different from that contempt, which men are too apt to have, of mere folly. 
‘On the other hand; what we call greatness of mind is the object of another 
sort of approbation, than superior understanding. Fidelity, honour, strict 
justice, are themselves approved in the highest degree, abstracted from the 
consideration of their tendency. Now, whether it be thought that each 
of these are connected with benevolence in our nature, and so may be con- 
sidered as the same thing with it; or whether some of them be thought an 
inferior kind of virtues and vices, somewhat like natural beauties and de- 
formities; or lastly, plain exceptions.to the general rule; thus much, how- 
ever, is certain, that the things now instanced in, and numberless others, are 
approved or disapproved by mankind in general, in quite another view than 
as conducive to the happiness or misery of the world. 
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moral agent, without regard to the particular relations and 
circumstances in which he is placed; we cannot conceive 
anything else to come in towards determining whether 
he is to be ranked in a higher or lower class of virtuous 
beings, but the higher or lower degree in which that 
principle, and what is manifestly connected with it, prevail 
in him. 

That which we more strictly call piety, or the love of 
God, and which is an essential part of a right temper, 
' some may perhaps imagine no way connected with benevo- 
lence: yet surely they must be connected, if there be 
indeed in being an object infinitely good. Human nature 
is so constituted, that every good affection implies the 
love of itself; 7. ¢., becomes the object of a new affection 
in the same person’. Thus, to be righteous, implies in it 
the love of righteousness; to be benevolent, the love of 
benevolence; to be good, the love of goodness; whether 
this righteousness, benevolence, or goodness, be viewed 
as in our own mind, or in another’s: and the love of 
God as a being perfectly good, is the love of perfect good- 
ness contemplated in a being or person. Thus morality 
and religion, virtue and piety, will at last necessarily coincide, 
run up into one and the same point, and love will be 
in all senses the end of the commandment. 


O Almighty God, inspire us with this divine principle; kill 
in us all the seeds of envy and ul-will; and help us, by 
cultivating within ourselves the love of our neighbour, to 
improve in the love of thee. Thou hast placed in us various 
kindreds, friendships, and relations, as the school of discipline 
for our affections: help us, by the due exercise of them, 
to improve to perfection; till all partial affection be lost. 
in that entire universal one, and thou, O God, shalt be all 
in all. 


1 This is, of course, a necessary consequence of the nature of every moral 
virtue, and of the method by which it is attained. It is by a constant re- 
petition of acts, each one of which becomes more pleasurable the more we 
become habituated to its practice. See also the next Sermon, p. 513.—Hd. 
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Sermon XIII., XTV.—Uron toe Love or Gop. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.”—Matt. xxii. 37. 


Everysopy knows, you therefore need only just be put 
in mind, that there is such a thing, as having so great 
‘horror of one extreme, as to run insensibly and of course 
into the contrary; and that a doctrine’s having been a 
shelter for enthusiasm, or made to serve the purposes of 
superstition, is no proof of the falsity of it: truth or right 
being somewhat real in itself, and so not to be judged of 
by its liableness to abuse, or by its supposed distance from 
or nearness to error. It may be sufficient to have men- 
tioned this in general, without taking notice of the particular 
extravagances, which have been vented under the pretence 
or endeavour of explaining the love of God; or how mani- 
festly we are got in to the contrary extreme, under the 
notion of a reasonable religion; so very reasonable, as to 
have nothing to do with the heart and affections, if these 
words signify anything but the faculty by which we discern 
speculative truth. 

By the love of God, I would understand all those regards, 
all those affections of mind which are due immediately to 
him from such a creature as man, and which rest in him 
as their end. As this does not include servile fear; so 
neither will any other regards, how reasonable soever, 
which respect anything out of or besides the perfection of 
divine nature, come into consideration here. But all fear 
is not excluded, because, his displeasure is itself the natural 
proper object of fear’. Reverence, ambition of his love and 
approbation, delight in the hope or consciousness of it, 
come likewise into this definition of the love of God; 
because he is the natural object of all those affections or 
movements of mind, as really as he is the object of the affec- 
tion, which is in the strictest sense called love; and all of 
them equally rest in him, as their end. And they may all 


1 There is of course a sense in which “ perfect love casteth out fear.” 
Under the old law it was the fear, rather than the love, of God, which was 
urged as a duty on the Israelites; yet was not the love of God excluded. 
And just so under the new law, when we are bidden to love God, a right 
and proper fear of him is to be understood as included.—Hd. 
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be understood to be implied in these words of our Saviour, 
without putting any force upon them: for he is speaking of 
the love of God and our neighbour, as containing the whole 
of piety and virtue. 

It is plain that the nature of man is so constituted, as 
to feel certain affections upon the sight or contemplation 
of certain objects. Now the very notion of affection implies 
resting in its object as an end. And the particular affection 
to good characters, reverence and moral love of them, is 
natural to all those who have any degree of real goodness 
in themselves. This will be illustrated by the description 
of a perfect character in a creature; and by considering the 
manner, in which a good man in his presence would be 
affected towards such a character. He would of course feel 
the affections of love, reverence, desire of his approbation, 

- delight in the hope or consciousness of it. And surely all 
this is applicable, and may be brought up to that Being, 
who is infinitely more than an adequate object of all those 
affections: whom we are commanded to love with all our 
heart, with all our soul, and with all our mind. And of these 
regards towards Almighty God, some are more particularly - 
suitable to and becoming so imperfect a creature as man, in 
this mortal state we are passing through; and some of them, 
and perhaps other exercises of the mind, will be the 
employment and happiness of good men in a state of 
perfection. 

This is a general view of what the following discourse 
will contain. And it is manifest the subject is a real 
one: there is nothing in it enthusiastical or unreasonable. 
And if it be indeed at all a subject, it is one of the utmost 
importance. 

As mankind have a faculty by which they discern 
speculative truth; so we have various affections towards 
external objects. Understanding and temper, reason and 
affection, are as distinct ideas, as reason and hunger; and 
one would think could no more be confounded. It is by 
reason that we get.the ideas of several objects of our affec- 
tions: but in these cases reason and affection are no more 
the same, than sight of a particular object, and the pleasure 
or uneasiness consequent thereupon, are the same. . Now, 
as reason tends to and rests in the discernment of truth, 
the object of it; so the very nature of affection consists in 

LL 
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tending towards, and resting m, its objects as an end. We 
do indeed often in common language say, that things are 
loved, desired, esteemed, not for themseives, but for some- 
what further, somewhat out of and beyond them: yet, in 
these cases, whoever will attend, will see, that these things 
are not in reality the objects of the affections, 7. ¢., are not 
loved, desired, esteemed, but the somewhat further and 
beyond them. If we have no affections which rest in what 
are called their objects, then what is called affection, love, 
desire, hope, m human nature, is only an uneasiness in 
being at rest; an unquiet disposition to action, progress, 
pursuit, without end or meaning. But if there be any such 
thing as delight in the company of one person, rather than 
of another ; whether in the way of friendship, or mirth and 
entertamment, it is all one, if it be without respect to 
fortune, honour, or increasing our stores of knowledge, or 
anything beyond the present time; here is an instance of. 
an affection absolutely resting in its objects as its end, and 
being gratified in the same way as the appetite of hunger is 
satisfied with food. Yet nothing is more common than to 
hear it asked, what advantage a man hath in such a course, 
suppose of study, particular friendships, or in any other: 
nothing, I say, is more common than to hear such a ques- 
tion put in a way which supposes no gain, advantage, or 
interest, but as a means to somewhat further: and if so, 
then there is no such thing at all as real interest, gain, or 
advantage. This is the same absurdity with respect to life, 
as infmite series of effects without a cause is in speculation. 
The gain, advantage, or interest, consists in the delight 
itself, arising from such a faculty’s having its object: 
neither is there any such thing as happiness or enjoyment, 
but what arises from hence. The pleasures of hope and of 
reflection are not exceptions: the former being only this 
happiness anticipated; the latter, the same happiness en- 
joyed over again after its time. And even the general ex- 
pectation of future happiness can afford satisfaction, only 
as it is a present object to the principle of self-love. 

It was doubtless intended, that life should be very much 
a pursuit to the gross of mankind. But this is carried so 
much further than is reasonable, that what gives immediate 
satisfaction, 7%. ¢., our present interest, is scarce considered 
as our interest at all. It is inventions, which have only a 
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remote tendency towards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote 
tendency towards gainmg the means only of enjoyment, 
which are chiefly spoken of as useful to the world. And 
though this way of thinking were just with respect to the 
imperfect state we are now in, where we know so little of 
satisfaction without satiety; yet it must be guarded against, 
when we are considering the happiness of a state of per- 
fection; which happiness being enjoyment and not hope, 
must necessarily consist in this, that our affections have 
their objects, and rest in those objects as an end, 7. ¢., be 
satisfied with them. This will further appear in the sequel 
of this discourse. 

Of the several affections, or inward sensations, which 
particular objects excite im man, there are some, the having 
of which implies the love of them, when they are reflected 
upon!, This cannot be said of all our affections, principles, 
and motives of action. It were ridiculous to assert, that 
aman upon reflection hath the same kind of approbation 
of the appetite of hunger, or the passion of fear, as he hath 
of good-will to his fellow-creatures. To be a just, a good, 
a righteous man, plainly carries with it a peculiar affection 
to or love of justice, goodness, righteousness, when these 
principles are the objects of contemplation. Now if a man 
approves of, or hath an affection to, any principle in and 
for itself, incidental things allowed for, it will be the same 
whether he views it in his own mind, or in another; in 
himself, or in his neighbour. This is the account of our 
approbation of, our moral love and affection to good cha- 
racters ; which cannot but be in those who have any degrees 
of real goodness in themselves, and who discern and take 
notice of the same principle in others. 

From observation of what passes within ourselves, our 
own actions, and the behaviour of others, the mind may 
carry on its reflections as far as it pleases; much beyond 
what we experience in ourselves, or discern in our fellow- 
creatures. It may go on, and consider goodness as become 


£ St, Austin observes, Amor ipse ordinate amandus est, quo bene 
amatur quod amandum est, ut sit in nobis virtus qui vivitur bene, i. e., 
The affection which we rightly have for what is lovely, must ordinate justly, 
in due manner and proportion, become the object of a new affection, or be 
itself beloved, in order to our being endued with that virtue which is the 
principle of a good life. Civ. Dei. 1, xv. ¢. 22. , 
Li 
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a, uniform continued principle of action, as conducted by 
reason, and forming a temper and character absolutely good 
and perfect, which is in a higher sense excellent, and pro- 
portionably the object of love and approbation. 

Let us, then, suppose a creature perfect according to his 
created nature; let his form be human, and his capacities 
no more than equal to those of the chief of men: goodness 
shall be his proper character ; with wisdom to direct it, and 
power within some certain determined sphere of action to 
exert it; but goodness must be the simple actuating prin- 
ciple within him; this being the moral quality which is 
amiable, or the immediate object of love as distinct from 
other affections of approbation. Here, then, is a finite object 
for our mind to tend towards, to exercise itself upon: a 
creature, perfect according to his capacity, fixed, steady, 
equally unmoved by weak pity or more weak fury and re- 
sentment; forming the justest scheme of conduct; going 
on undisturbed in the execution of it, through the several 
methods of severity and reward, towards his end, namely, 
the general happiness of all with whom he hath to do, as 
in itself right and valuable. This character, though uniform 
in itself, in its principle, yet exerting itself in different ways, 
or considered in different views, may by its appearing 
variety move different affections. Thus, the severity of 
justice would not affect us in the same way as an act of 
mercy: the adventitious qualities of wisdom and power may 
be considered in themselves: and even the strength of 
mind, which this immovable goodness supposes, may like- 
wise be viewed as an object of contemplation, distinct from 
the goodness itself. Superior excellence of any kind, as 
well as superior wisdom and power, is the object of awe and 
reverence to all creatures, whatever their moral character 
be: but so far as creatures of the lowest rank were good, so 
far the view of this character, as simply good, must appear 
amiable to them, be the object of, or beget love. Further, 
suppose we were conscious, that this superior person so 
far approved of us, that we had nothing servilely to fear 
from him ; that he was really our friend, and kind and good 
. to us in particular, as he had occasionally intercourse with 
us: we must be other creatures than we are, or we could 
not but feel the same kind of satisfaction and enjoyment 
(whatever would be the degree of it) from this higher ac- 
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quaintance and friendship, as we feel from common ones; 
the intercourse being real, and the persons equally present, 
in both cases. We should have a more ardent desire to be 
approved by his better judgment, and a satisfaction in that 
approbation of the same sort with what would be felt in 
respect to common persons, or be aelee in us by their 
presence, 

Let us now raise the chaieieton: and suppose this creature, 
for we are still going on with the supposition of a creature, 
our proper guardian and governor; that we were in a pro- 
gress of being towards somewhat further; and that his 
scheme of government was too vast for our capacities to 
comprehend: remembering still that he is perfectly good, 
and our friend as well as our governor. Wisdom, power, | 
goodness, accidentally viewed anywhere, would inspire 
reverence, awe, love: and as these affections would be 
raised in higher or lower degrees, in proportion as we had 
occasionally more or less intercourse with the creature 
endued with those qualities; so this further consideration 
and knowledge, that he was our proper guardian and 
governor, would much more bring these objects and 
qualities home to ourselves; teach us they had a greater 
respect to us in particular, that we had a higher interest in 
that wisdom and power and goodness. We should, with 
joy, gratitude, reverence, love, trust, and dependence, ap- 
propriate the character, as what we had a right in; and 
make our boast in such our relation to it. And the conclu- 
sion of the whole would be, that we should refer ourselves 
implicitly to him, and cast ourselves entirely upon him. 
As the whole attention of life should be to obey his 
commands ; so the highest enjoyment of it must arise from 
the contemplation of this character, and our relation to it, 
from a consciousness of his favour and approbation, and 
from the exercise of those affections towards him: which 
could not but be raised from his presence... A Being who 
hath these attributes, who stands in this relation, and is 
thus sensibly present to the mind, must necessarily be the 
object of these affections: there is as real a correspondence 
between them, as between the lowest appetite of sense 
and its object. 

That this being is not a creature, but the Almighty God ; 
that he is of infinite power and wisdom and goodness, does 
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not render him less the object of reverence and love, than 
he would be if he had those attributes only in a limited 
degree. The Being who made us, and upon whom we 
entirely depend, is the object. of some regards. He hath 
given us certain affections of mind, which correspond to 
wisdom, power, goodness; 7. ¢., which are raised upon view 
of those qualities. If then he be really wise, powerful, 
good; he is the natural object of those affections, which he 
has endued us with, and which correspond to those attri- 
butes. That he is infinite in power, perfect in wisdom and 
goodness, makes no alteration, but only that he is the 
object of those affections raised to the highest pitch. He 
is not indeed to be discerned by any of our senses. I go 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
perceive him: on the left hand where he doth work, but I cannot 
behold him: he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot 
see him. O that I knew where I might find him! that I might 
come even ta his seat'! But.is he then afar off? does he not 
fill heaven and earth with his presence? The presence of 
our fellow-creatures affects our senses, and our senses give 
us the knowledge of their presence; which hath different 
kinds of influence upon us; love, joy, sorrow, restraint, 
encouragement, reverence. However, this influence is not 
immediately from our senses, but from that knowledge. 
Thus, suppose a person neither to see nor hear another, 
not to know by any of his senses, but yet certainly to 
know, that another was with him; this knowledge might, 
and in many cases would, have one or more of the effects 
before mentioned. It is therefore not only reasonable, but 
also natural, to be affected with a presence, though it be 
not the object of our senses: whether. it be, or be not, is 
merely an accidental circumstance, which needs not come 
into consideration: it is the certainty that he is with us, 
and we with him, which hath the influence. We consider 
persons then as present, not only when they are within 
reach of our senses, but also when we are assured by any 
other means that they are within such a nearness; nay, if 
they are not, we can recall them to our mind, and be moved 
towards them as present: and must he, who is so much 
more intimately with us, that in him we live and move and 
have our being, be thought too distant to be the object of 


1 Job xxiii. 
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our affections? We own and feel the force of amiable and 
worthy qualities in our fellow-creatures: and can we be 
insensible to the contemplation of perfect goodness? Do 
we reverence the shadows of greatness here below, are we 
solicitous about honour and esteem and the opinion of the 
world: and shall we not feel the same with respect to him, 
whose are wisdom and power in their original, who is the 
God of judgment by whom actions are weighed? Thus love, 
reverence, desire of esteem, every faculty, every affection, 
tends towards, and is employed about its respective object 
in common cases: and must the exercise of them be 
suspended with regard to him alone, who is an object, an 
infinitely more than adequate object, to our most exalted 
faculties; him, of whom, and through whom, and to whom. are 
all things ? 

As we cannot remove from this earth, or change our 
general business on it, so neither can we alter our real 
nature. Therefore no exercise of the mind can be recom- 
mended, but only the exercise of those faculties you are 
conscious of. Religion does not demand new affections, 
but only claims the direction of those you already have, 
those affections you daily feel; though unhappily confined 
to objects, not altogether unsuitable, but altogether unequal 
to them. We only represent to you the higher, the ade- 
quate objects of those very faculties and affections. Let 
the man of ambition go on still to consider disgrace as the 
greatest evil; honour, as his chief good. But disgrace, in 
whose estimation? Honour, in whose judgment? This is 
the only question. If shame, and delight in esteem, be 
spoken of as real, as any settled ground of pain or pleasure ; 
both these must be in proportion to the supposed wisdom 
and worth of him, by whom we are contemned or esteemed. 
Must it, then, be thought enthusiastical to speak of a 
sensibility of this sort, which shall have respect to an 
unerring judgment, to infinite wisdom; when we are 
assured this unerring judgment, this infinite wisdom, does 
observe upon our actions ? 

It is the same with respect. to the love of God in the 
strictest and most confined sense. We only offer and re- 
present the highest object of an affection, supposed already 
in your mind. Some degree of goodness must be previously 
supposed: this always implies the love of itself, an affection 
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to goodness: the highest, the adequate object of this affec- 
tion, is perfect goodness; which therefore we are to love 
with all our heart, with all our soul, and with all our strength. 
“ Must we, then, forgetting our own interest, as it were go 
out of ourselves, and love God for his own sake?” No 
more forget your own interest, no more go out of your- 
selves, than when you prefer one place, one prospect, the 
conversation of one man to that of another. Does not 
every affection necessarily imply, that the object of it be 
itself loved? If it be not, it is not the object of the af 
fection. You may and ought if you can, but it is a great 
mistake to think you can love or fear or hate anything, 
from consideration that such love or fear or hatred may be 
a means of obtaining good or avoiding evil. But the 
question, whether we ought to love God for his sake or 
for our own, being a mere mistake in language; the real 
question, which this is mistaken for, will, I suppose, be 
answered by observing, that the goodness of God already 
exercised towards us, our present dependence upon him, 
and our expectation of future benefits, ought, and have a 
natural tendency, to beget in us the affection of gratitude, 
and greater love towards him, than the same goodness 
exercised towards others: were it only for this reason, that 
every affection is moved in proportion to the sense we have 
of the object of it; and we cannot but haye a more lively 
sense of goodness, when exercised towards ourselves, than 
when exercised towards others. I added expectation of 
future benefits, because the ground of that expectation is 
present goodness. 

Thus Almighty God is the natural object of the several 
affections, love, reverence, fear, desire of approbation. For 
though he is simply one, yet we cannot but consider him 
in partial and different views.’ He is in himself one uniform 
being, and for ever the same without variableness or shadow 
of turning: but his infinite greatness, his goodness, his 
wisdom, are different objects to our mind. To which is to 
be added, that from the changes in our characters, together 
with his unchangeableness, we cannot but consider ourselves 
as more or less the objects of his approbation, and really be 
so. For if he approves what is good, he cannot, merely 
from the unchangeableness of his nature, approve what is 
evil. Hence must arise more various movements of mind, 
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more different kinds of affections. And this greater variety 
also is just and reasonable in such creatures as we are, 
though it respects a Being simply one, good and perfect. 
As some of these affections are most particularly suitable to 
so imperfect a creature as man, in this mortal state we are 
passing through; so there may be other exercises of mind, 
or some of these in higher degrees, our employment and 
happiness in a state of perfection. 


Sermon XIV. 


ConsIDER, then, our ignorance, the imperfection of our na- 
ture, our virtue and our condition in this world, with respect 
to an infinitely good and just Being, our Creator and 
Governor: and you will see what religious affections of 
mind are most particularly suitable to this mortal state we 
are passing through. 

Though we are not affected with anything so strongly, 
as what we discern with our senses; and though our nature 
and condition require that we be much taken up about 
sensible things; yet our reason convinces us that God is 
present with us, and we see and feel the effects of his 
goodness: he is therefore the object of some regards. The 
imperfection of our virtue, joined with the consideration of 
his absolute rectitude or holiness, will scarce permit that 
perfection of love, which entirely casts out all fear: yet 
goodness is the object of love to all creatures who have any 
degree of it themselves; and consciousness of a real endea- 
your to approve ourselves to him, joined with the consider- 
ation of his goodness, as it quite excludes servile dread and 
horror, so it is plainly a reasonable ground for hope of his 
favour. Neither fear, nor hope, nor love then are excluded : 
and one or another of these will prevail, according to the 
different views we have of God; and ought to prevail, ac- 
cording to the changes we find in our own character’. 
There is a temper of mind made up of, or which follows 


1 Thus, in the Old Testament, we are bidden to “ fear God and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” In the New Testa- 
ment, the first and great commandment is stated thus by our Lord, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” And 
this is the necessary result of the different character and relation under 
which God is revealed to us under either dispensation,”—Zd, ) 
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from all three, fear, hope, love; namely, resignation to the 
divine will, which is the general temper belonging to this 
state; which ought to be the habitual frame of our mind 
and heart, and to be exercised at proper seasons more dis- 
tinctly in acts of devotion. 

Resignation to the will of God is the whole of piety: it 
includes in it all that is good, and is a source of the most 
settled quiet and composure of mind'. There is the general 
principle of submission in our nature. Man is not so con- 
stituted as to desire things, and be uneasy in the want of 
them, in proportion to their known value: many other 
considerations come in to determine the degrees of desire; 
particularly whether the advantage we take a view of be 
within the sphere of our rank. Who ever felt uneasiness, 
upon observing any of the advantages brute creatures have 
overus? And yet it is plain they have several. It is the 
same with respect to advantages belonging to creatures of a 
superior order. Thus, though we see a thing to be highly 
valuable, yet that it does not belong to our condition of 
being, is sufficient to suspend our desires after it, to make 
us rest satisfied without such advantage. Now there is just 
the same reason for quiet resignation in the want of every- 
thing equally unattainable, and out of our reach in particu- 
lar, though others of our species be possessed of it. All 
this may be applied to the whole of life; to positive incon- 
veniences as well as wants; not indeed to the sensations of 
pain and sorrow, but to all the uneasinesses of reflection, 
murmuring, and discontent. Thus is human nature formed 
to compliance, yielding, submission of temper. We find 
the principles of it within us; and every one exercises it 
towards some objects or other; ¢. ¢., feels it with regard to 
some persons, and some circumstances. Now this is an 
excellent foundation of a reasonable and religious resigna- 
tion. Nature teaches and inclines us to take up with our 
lot: the consideration, that the course of things is unalter- 
able, hath a tendency to quiet the mind under it, to beget 
a submission of temper to it. But when we can add, that 
this unalterable course is appointed and continued by in- 


1 This “ resignation” is not the mere philosophicapathy of the Epicurean, 
but the result of having brought our own wills into conformity with the will 
of God. See this: drawn out below.—Zd. 
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finite wisdom and goodness; how absolute should be our 
submission, how entire our trust and dependence ! 

This would reconcile us to our condition; prevent all 
the supernumerary troubles arising from imagination, dis- 
tant fears, impatience; all uneasiness, except that which 
necessarily arises from the calamities themselves we may 
be under. How many of our cares should we by this 
means be disburdened of! Cares not properly our own, 
how apt soever they may be to intrude upon us, and we to 
admit them; the anxieties of expectation, solicitude about 
success and disappointment, which in truth are none of our 
concern. How open to every gratification would that mind 
be, which was clear of these encumbrances ! 

Our resignation to the will of God may be said to be 
perfect, when our will is lost and resolved up into his; 
when we rest in his will as our end, as being itself most 
just, and right, and good. And where is the impossibility 
of such an affection to what is just, and right, and good, 
such a loyalty of heart to the Governor of the universe, as 
shall prevail over all sinister indirect desires of our own? 
Neither is this at bottom anything more than faith, and 
honesty, and fairness of mind; in a more enlarged sense 
indeed, than those words are commonly used. And as in 
common eases, fear and hope and other passions are raised 
in us by their respective objects: so this submission of 
heart and soul and mind, this religious resignation, would 
be as naturally produced by our having just conceptions of 
Almighty God, and a real sense of his presence with us. 
In how low a degree soeyer this temper usually prevails 
amongst men, yet it is a temper right in itself: it 1s what 
we owe to our Creator: it is particularly suitable to our 
mortal condition, and what we should endeavour after for 
our own sakes in our passage through such a world as this; 
where is nothing upon which we can rest or depend ; nothing 
but what we are liable to be deceived and disappointed in. 
Thus we might acquaint ourselves with God, and be at peace. 
This is piety and religion in the strictest sense, considered 
as an habit of mind; am habitual sense of God’s presence 
with us; being affected towards him, as present, in the 
manner his superior nature requires from such a creature 
as man: this is to walk with God. 

Little more need be said of devotion or religious worship, 
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than that it is this temper exerted into act. The nature of 
it consists in the actual exercise of those affections towards 
God, which are supposed habitual in good men. He is 
always equally present with us: but we are so much taken 
up with sensible things, that Lo, he goeth by us, and we see 
him not: he passeth on also, but we perceive him not’. Devo- 
tion is retirement, from the world he has made, to him 
alone: it is to withdraw from the avocations of sense, to 
employ our attention wholly upon him as upon an object 
actually present, to yield ourselves up to the influence of 
the divine presence, and to give full scope to the affections 
of gratitude, love, reverence, trust, and dependence; of 
which infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, is the natural 
and only adequate object. We may apply to the whole of 

. devotion those words of the son of Sirach, When you glorify 
the Lord, exalt him as much as you can; for even yet will he 
far exceed ; and when you exalt him, put forth all your strength, 
and be not weary; for you can never go far enough®.- Our 
most raised affections of every kind cannot but fall short 
and be disproportionate, when an infinite Being is the 
object of them. This is the highest exercise and employ- 
ment of mind that a creature is capable of. As this divine 
service and worship is itself absolutely due to God, so also 
is it necessary in order to a further end, to keep alive upon 
our minds a sense of his authority, a sense that in our 
ordinary behaviour amongst men we act under him as our 
governor and judge. 

Thus you see the temper of mind respecting God, which 
is particularly suitable to a state cf imperfection; to 
creatures in a progress of being towards somewhat further. 

Suppose now this something further attained; that we 
were arrived at it: what a perception will it be, to see and 
know and feel that our trust was not vain, our dependence 
not groundless? that the issue, event, and consummation 
came out such as fully to justify and answer that resigna- 
tion? If the obscure view of the divine perfection, which 
we have in this world, ought in just consequence to beget 
an entire resignation ; what will this resignation be exalted 


' Job, ix, 11, 2 Kcclis. xliii. 30. 
8 Service and worship, as here is implied, are no mere positive duties, but 


moral ones; and they flow directly from the revealed relation of God 
towards us.—Zd, 
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into, when we shall see face to face, and know as we are known ? 
If we cannot form any distinct notion of that perfection of 
the love of God, which casts out all fear; of that enjoyment 
of him, which will be the happiness of good men hereafter ; 
the consideration of our wants and capacities of happiness, 
and that he will be an adequate supply to them, must serve 
us instead of such distinct conception of the particular 
happiness itself. 
. Let us, then, suppose a man entirely disengaged from 
business and pleasure, sitting down alone and at leisure, to 
reflect upon himself and his own condition of being. He 
would immediately feel that he was by no means complete 
of himself, but totally insufficient for his own happiness. 
One may venture to affirm, that every man hath felt this, 
whether he hath again reflected upon it or not. It is 
feeling this deficiency, that they are unsatisfied with them- 
selves, which makes men look out for assistance from 
abroad; and which has given rise to various kinds of 
amusements, altogether needless any otherwise than as 
they serve to fill up the blank spaces of time, and so 
hinder their feeling this deficiency, and being uneasy with 
themselves. Now, if these external things we take up with 
were really an adequate supply to this deficiency of human 
nature, if by their means our capacities and desires were all 
satisfied and filled up; then it might be truly said, that we 
had found out the proper happiness of man; and so might 
sit down satisfied, and be at rest in the enjoyment of it. 
But if it appears, that the amusements, which men usually 
pass their time in, are so far from coming up to or answer- 
ing our notions and desires of happiness, or good, that they 
are really no more than what they are commonly called, 
somewhat to pass away the time, 7. ¢., somewhat which 
serves to turn us aside from, and prevent our attending to, 
this our internal poverty and want; if they serve only, or 
chiefly, to suspend, instead of satisfying our conceptions 
and desires of happiness; if the want remains, and we have 
found out little more than barely the means of making it 
less sensible ; then are we still to seek for somewhat to be 
an adequate supply to it. It is plain that there is a capacity 
in the nature of man, which neither riches, nor honours, 
nor sensual gratifications, nor anything in this world can 
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pertectly fill up, or satisfy: there is adeeperand more essen- 
tial want, than any of these things can be the supply of. 
Yet. surely there is a possibility of somewhat, which may 
fill up all our capacities of happiness; somewhat, in which 
our souls may find rest; somewhat, which may be to us 
that satisfactory good we are inquiring after. But it cannot 
be anything which is valuable only as it tends to some 
further end. Those therefore who have got this world so 
much into their hearts, as not to be able to consider happi- 
ness as consisting in anything but property and possessions, 
which are only valuable as the means to somewhat else, 
cannot have the least glimpse of the subject before us; 
which is the end, not the means; the thing itself, not some- 
what in order to it. But if you can lay aside that general, 
confused, undeterminate notion of happiness, as consisting 
in such possessions; and fix in your thoughts, that it really 
ean consist in nothing but in a faculty’s having its proper 
object; you will clearly see that in the coolest way of con- 
sideration, without either the heat of fanciful enthusiasm, 
or the warmth of real devotion, nothing is more certain, 
than that an infinite Being may himself be, if he please, 
the supply to all the capacities of our nature. All the 
common enjoyments of life are from the faculties he hath 
endued us with, and the objects he hath made suitable to 
them. He may himself be to us infinitely more than all 
these; he may be to us all that we want. As our under- 
standing can contemplate itself, and our affections be ex- 
ercised upon themselves by reflection, so may each be 
employed m the same manner upon any other mind: and 
since the supreme Mind, the Author and Cause of all 
things, is the highest possible object to himself, he may be 
an adequate supply to all the faculties of our souls; a sub- 
ject to our understanding, and an object to our affections. 
Consider then: when we shall have put off this mortal 
body, when we shall be divested of sensual appetites, and 
those possessions which are now the means of gratification 
shall be of no avail; when this restless scene of business 
and vain pleasures, which now diverts us from ourselves, 
shall be all over; we, our proper self, shall still remain: we 
shall still continue the same creatures we are, with wants 
to be supplied, and capacities of happiness. We must 
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have faculties of perception, though not sensitive ones; 
and pleasure or uneasiness from our perceptions, as now 
we have. 

There are certain ideas, which we express by the words, 
order, harmony, proportion, beauty, the furthest removed 
from anything sensual. Now what is there in those in- 
tellectual images, forms, or ideas, which begets that appro- 
bation, love, delight, and even rapture, which is seen in 
some persons’ faces upon having those objects present. to 
their mimds ?—“ Mere enthusiasm!”—Be it what it will: 
there are objects, works of nature and of art, which all 
mankind have delight from, quite distinct from their affording 
gratification to sensual appetites; and from quite another 
view of them, than as bemg for their interest and further 
advantage. The faculties from which we are capable of 
these pleasures, and the pleasures themselves, are as natural, 
and as much to be accounted for, as any sensual appetite 
whatever, and the pleasure from its gratification. Words 
to be sure are wanting upon this subject: to say, that every- 
thing of grace and beauty, throughout the whole of nature, 
everything excellent and amiable shared im differently lower 
degrees by the whole creation, meet in the Author and 
Cause of all things; this is an inadequate, and perhaps 
improper way of speaking of the divine nature: but it is 
manifest that absolute rectitude, the perfection of being, 
must be in all senses, and in every respect, the highest 
object to the mind. 

In this world it is only the effects of wisdom, and power, 
and greatness, which we discern: it is not impossible, that 
hereafter the qualities themselves in the supreme Being 
may be the immediate object of contemplation’. What 
amazing wonders are opened to view by late improvements ! 
What an object is the universe to a creature, if there be a 
creature who can comprehend its system! But it must be 
an infinitely higher exercise of the understanding, to view 
the scheme of it in that mind, which projected it, before 

1 This is a particularly happy method of enforcing what our author has 
said above concerning the love of God, and it is illustrated by a very happily 
chosen example; the skill of an artificer being a far more interesting object 
than the mere results of that skill, however perfect. Here the sight of the 
effects of God’s skill are seen, and being seen, they cause pleasure; what 
then will be the delight of seeing hereafter the secret springs of all creation 
as they exist in the divine mind /—Zd. 
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its foundations were laid. And surely we have meaning to, 
the words, when we speak of going further; and viewing, 
not only this system in his mind, but the wisdom and in- 
telligence itself from whence it proceeded. ‘The same may 
be said of power. But since wisdom and power are not 
God, he is a wise, a powerful Being; the divine nature 
may therefore be a further object to the understanding. It 
is nothing to observe that our senses give us but an im- 
perfect knowledge of things: effects themselves, if we knew 
them thoroughly, would give us but imperfect notions of 
wisdom and power; much less of his Being, in whom they 
reside. I am not speaking of any fanciful notion of seeing 
all things in God; but only representing to you, how much 
an higher object to the understanding an infinite Being 
himself is, than the things which he has made: and this is 
no more than saying, that the Creator is superior to the 
works of his hands. 

This may be illustrated by a low example. Suppose a 
machine, the sight of which would raise, and discoveries in 
its contrivance gratify, our curiosity: the real delight, in 
this case, would arise from its being the effect of skill and 
contrivance. This skill in the mind of the artificer would 
be an higher object, if we had any senses or ways to dis- 
cern it. For, observe, the contemplation of that principle, 
faculty, or power which produced any effect, must be an 
higher exercise of the understanding, than the contempla- 
tion of the effect itself. The cause must be an higher 
object to the mind than the effect. 

But whoever considers distinctly what the light of know- 
ledge is, will see reason to be satisfied that it cannot be 
the chief good of man: all this, as it is applicable, so it 
was mentioned with regard to the attribute of goodness. I 
say, goodness, Our being and all our enjoyments are the 
effects of it: just men bear its resemblance: but how little 
do we know of the original, of what it is in itself? Recall 
what was before observed concerning the affection to moral 
characters ; which, in how low a degree soever, yet is plainly 
natural to man, and the most excellent part of his nature: 
Suppose this improved, as it may be improved, to any 
degree whatever, in the spirits of just men made perfect ; and 
then suppose that they had a real view of that righteousness, 
which is an everlasting righteousness; of the conformity of 
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the divine will to the law of truth, in which the moral attri- 
butes of God consist; of that goodness in the sovereign 
Mind, which gave birth to the universe: add, what will be 
true of all good men hereafter, a consciousness of having 
an interest in what they are contemplating; suppose them 
able to say, This God is our God for ever and ever: would 
they be any longer to seek for what was their chief happi- 
ness, their final good? Could the utmost stretch of their 
capacities look further? Would not infinite perfect good- 
ness be their very end, the last end and object of their 
affections; beyond which they could neither have, nor 
desire; beyond which they could not form a wish or 
thought ? 

Consider wherein that presence of a friend consists, 
which has often so strong an effect, as wholly to possess 
the mind, and entirely suspend all other affections and 
regards; and which itself affords the highest satisfaction 
and enjoyment. He is within reach of the senses. Now, 
as our capacities of perception improve, we shall have, 
perhaps by some faculty entirely new, a perception of 
God's presence with us in a nearer and stricter way; since 
it is certain he is more intimately present with us than 
anything else can be. Proof of the existence and presence 
of any being is quite different from the immediate percep- 
tion, the consciousness of it. What then will be the joy of 
heart, which his presence, and the light of his countenance, 
who is the life of the universe, will inspire good men with, 
when they shall have a sensation, that he is the sustainer 
of their being, that they exist in him; when they shall feel 
his influence to cheer and enliven and support their frame, 
in a manner of which we have now no conception? He 
will be in a literal sense their strength and their portion for 
ever. 

When we speak of things so much above our compre- 
hension, as the employment and happiness of a future 
state, doubtless it behoves us to speak with all modesty and 
distrust of ourselves. But the Scripture represents the 
happiness of that state under the notions of seeing God, 
seeing him as he is, knowing as we are known, and seeing face to 
face. These words are not general or undetermined, but 
express a particular determinate happiness. And I will be 
bold to say, that nothing can account for, or come up to 

MM 
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these expressions, but only this, that God himself will be 
an object to our faculties, that he himself will be our happi- 
ness; as distinguished from the enjoyments of the present 
state, which seem to arise, not immediately from him, but 
from the objects he has adapted to give us delight. 

To conclude: Let us suppose a person tired with care 
and sorrow and the repetition of vain delights which fill up 
the round of life; sensible that everything here below im 
its best estate is altogether vanity. Suppose him to feel 
that deficiency of human nature, before taken notice of; 
and to be convinced that God alone was the adequate 
supply to it. What. could be more applicable to a good 
man in this state of mind; or better express his present 
wants and distant hopes, his passage through this world as 
a progress towards a state of perfection, than the following 
passages in the devotions of the royal prophet? They are 
plainly in an higher and more proper sense applicable to 
this, than they could be to anything else. I have seen an 
end of all perfection. Whom have I in heaven but thee? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison of thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever. Like as the hart desireth the 
water-brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, O God. My soul ts 
athirst for God, yea, even for the living God: when shall I 
come to appear before him? How eacellent is thy loving-kind- 
ness, O God! and the children of men shall put their trust 
under the shadow of thy wings. They shall be satisfied with the 
plenteousness of thy house: and thou shalt give them drink of 
thy pleasures, as out of the river. For with thee is the well of 
life; and m thy light shall we see light. Blessed is the man 
whom thou choosest, and receivest unto thee: he shall dwell in 
thy court, and shall be satisfied with the pleasures of thy house, 
even of thy holy temple. Blessed is the people, O Lord, that 
can rejoice in thee: they shall walk in the light of thy counte- 
nance. Their delight shall be daily in thy name, and in thy 
righteousness shall they make their boast. For thow art the 
glory of their strength: and in thy loving-kindness they shall be 
exalted. As for me, I will behold thy presence in righteousness’. 
and when I awake wp after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with. 
it. Thou shalt shew me the path of life ; in thy presence is the 


fulness of joy, and at thy right hand there is pleasure for ever- 
more 
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Sermon XV.—Upon tHE Ignorance or Man?. 


“ When I applied mine heart to know wisdom, and to see the busiriess that 
is done upon the earth: then I beheld all the work of God, that a man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the sun: because though a 
man labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it; yea further, though a 
wise man oe to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it.”—Lccles. 
viii. 16, 17. 


THe writings of Solomon are very much taken up with 
reflections upon human nature and human life; to which 
he hath added, in this book, reflections upon the constitu- 
tion of things. And it is not improbable, that the little 
satisfaction and the great difficulties he met with in his 
researches into the general constitution of nature, might be 
the occasion of his confining himself, so much as he hath 
done, to life and conduct. However, upon that joint review 
he expresses great ignorance of the works of God, and the 
method of his providence in the government of the world; 
great labour and weariness in the search and observation he 
had employed himself about; and great disappointment, 
pain, and even vexation of mind, upon that which he had 
remarked. of the appearances of things, and of what was 
going forward upon this earth. This whole review and 
inspection, and the result. of it, sorrow, perplexity, a sense 
of his necessary ignorance, suggests various reflections. to 
his mind. But, notwithstanding all this ignorance and 
dissatisfaction, there is somewhat upon which he assuredly 
rests and depends; somewhat, which is the conclusion of 
the whole matter, and the only concern of man. Following 
this his method and traim of reflection, let. us consider— 

I. The assertion of the text, the ignorance of man; that 
the wisest and most knowing cannot comprehend the ways 
and works of God: and then— 

Il. What are the just consequences of this observation 
and knowledge of our own ignorance, and the reflections 
which it leads us to. 

I. The wisest and most knowing cannot comprehend the 

1 The reader wiil find the argument of this sermon forcibly applied in the 
Analogy, Part ii. ch. iii; see the note appended to the beginning of the 
chapter. To argue from man’s ignorance, is not (as some have said) to base 
an argument upon a mere negation, but. to ground it upon a positive fact. 
Butler does not argue from what man does not know, but from the plain 
positive fact of his being ignorant of much of God’s sty 
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works of God, the methods and designs of his providence 
in the creation and government of the world. 

Creation is absolutely and entirely out of our depth, and 
beyond the extent of our utmost reach’. And yet it is as 
certain that God made the world, as it is certain that effects 
must have a cause. It is indeed in general no more than 
effects, that the most knowing are acquainted with: for as 
to causes, they are as entirely in the dark as the most 
ignorant. What are the laws by which matter acts upon 
matter, but certain effects; which some, having observed to 
be frequently repeated, have reduced to general rules? 
The real nature and essence of beings likewise is what we 
are altogether ignorant of. All these things are so entirely 
out. of our reach, that we have not the least glimpse of 
them. And we know little more of ourselves, than we do 
of the world about us: how we were made, how our being 
is continued and preserved, what the faculties of our minds 
are, and upon what the power of exercising them depends. 
L am fearfully and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy 
works, and that my soul knoweth right well. Our own nature, 
and the objects we are surrounded with, serve to raise our 
curiosity; but we are quite out of a condition of satisfying 
it. Every secret which is disclosed, every discovery which 
is made, every new effect which is brought to view, serves 
to convince us of numberless more which remain concealed, 
and which we had before no suspicion of. And what if we 
were acquainted with the whole creation, in the same way 
and as thoroughly as we are with any single object in it? 
What would all this natural knowledge amount to? It 
must be a low curiosity indeed which such superficial know- 
ledge could satisfy. On the contrary, would it not serve to 
convince us of our ignorance still; and to raise our desire 
of knowing the nature of things themselves, the author, the 
cause, and the end of them. . 

As to the government of the world: though from con- 
sideration of the final causes which come within our know- 
ledge; of characters, personal merit and demerit; of the 


‘1 What, after all, is physical science, even carried to its highest pitch? 
It is but a methodizing of certain facts occurring in the physical world, and 
the combination of them under certain heads, to which we give the name of 
laws of nature; and in this is to be found greater proof of man’s ignorance 
than of his knowledge.—Ed. 2 
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favour and disapprobation, which respectively are due and 
belong to the righteous and the wicked, and which there- 
fore must necessarily be in a mind which sees things as 
they really are; though, I say, from hence we may know 
somewhat concerning the designs of Providence in the 
government of the world, enough to enforce upon us 
religion and the practice of virtue: yet, since the monarchy 
of the universe is a dominion unlimited in extent, and 
everlasting in duration; the general system of it must 
necessarily be quite beyond our comprehension. And, 
since there appears such a subordination and reference of 
the several parts to each other, as to constitute it properly 
one administration or government; we cannot have a 
thorough knowledge of any part, without knowing the 
whole. This surely should convince us, that we are much 
less competent judges of the very small part which comes 
under our notice in this world, than we are apt to imagine. 
No heart can think upon these things worthily: and who is able 
to conceive his way? It is a tempest which no man can see: 
for the most part of his works are hid. Who can declare the 
works of his justice? for his covenant is afar off, and the trial 
of all things ts in the end: i. e., The dealings of God with the 
children of men are not yet completed, and cannot be judged 
of by that part which is before us. So that a man cannot say, 
This ts worse than that: for in time they shall be well approved. 
Thy fathfulness, O Lord, reacheth unto the clouds : thy righteous- 
ness standeth like the strong mountains: thy judgments are like 
the great deep. He hath made everything beautiful in his time : 
also he hath set the world in their heart; so that no man can 
Jind out the work that God maketh from the beginning to the 
end. And thus St. Paul concludes along argument upon 
the various dispensations of Providence: O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are his gudgments, and his ways past finding out! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 

Thus the scheme of Providence, the ways and works of 
God, are too vast, of too large extent for our capacities. 
There is, as I may speak, such an expense of power, and 
wisdom, and goodness, in the formation and government 
of the world, as is too much for us to take In or com- 
prehend, Power, and wisdom, and goodness, are manifest. 
to us in all those works of God, which come within our 
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view: but there are likewise infinite stores of each poured 
forth throughout the immensity of the creation; no part of 
which can be thoroughly understood, without taking in its 
reference and respect to the whole: and this is what we 
have not faculties for. 

And as the works of God, and his scheme of govern- 
ment, are above our capacities thoroughly to comprehend : 
so there possibly may be reasons which origmally made it 
fit that many things should be concealed from us, which we 
have perhaps natural capacities of understanding; many 
things concerning the designs, methods, and ends of divine 
Providence in the government of the world. There is no 
manner of absurdity in supposing a veil on purpose drawn 
over some scenes of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
the sight of which might some way or other strike us too 
strongly; or that better ends are designed and served by 
their being concealed, than could be by their being ex- 
posed to our knowledge. The Almighty may cast clouds 
and darkness round about him, for reasons and purposes 
of which we have not the least glimpse or conception. 

However, it is surely reasonable, and what might have 
been expected, that creatures in some stage of their being, 
suppose in the infancy of it, should be “placed in a state 
of discipline and improvement, where their patience and 
submission is to be tried by afflictions, where temptations 
are to be resisted, and difficulties gone through in the 
discharge of their duty. Now if the greatest pleasures 
and pains of the present life may be overcome and sus- 
pended, as they manifestly may, by hope and fear, and 
other passions and affections; then the evidence of re- 
ligion, and the sense of the consequences of virtue and 
vice, might have been such, as entirely in all cases to pre- 
wail over those afflictions, difficulties, and temptations ; 
prevail over them so, as to render them absolutely none at 
all. But the very notion itself now mentioned, of a state 
of discipline and improvement, necessarily excludes such 
sensible evidence and ¢onviction of religion, and of the 
consequences of virtue and vice. Religion consists in 
submission and resignation to the divine will. Our con- 
dition in this world is a school of exercise for this temper: 
and our ignorance, the shallowness of our reason, the 
temptations, difficulties, afflictions, which we are exposed 
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to, all equally contribute to make it so. ‘The general 
observation may be carried on; and whoever will attend 
to the thing will plamly see, that less sensible evidence, 
with less diffieulty im practice, is the same, as more 
sensible evidence, with greater difficulty im practice. 'There- 
fore difficulties in speculation as much come into the 
notion of a state of discipline, as difficulties im practice: 
and so the same reason or account is to be given of both. 
Thus, though it is indeed absurd to talk of the greater 
merit of assent, upon little or no evidence, than upon 
demonstration; yet the strict discharge of our duty, with 
less sensible evidence, does imply in it a better character, 
than the same diligence in the discharge of it upon more 
sensible evidence. This fully accounts for and explains 
that assertion of our Saviour, Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed'; have become Christians and 
obeyed the gospel upon less sensible evidence than that 
which Thomas, to whom he is speaking, insisted upon. 

But, after all, the same account is to be given why we 
were placed in these cireumstances of ignorance, as why 
nature has not furnished us with wings; namely, that we 
were designed to be mbabitants of this earth, I am 
afraid we think too highly of ourselves; of our rank in 
the creation, and of what is due to us. What sphere of 
action, what business is assigned to man, that he has not 
capacities and knowledge fully equal to? It is manifest 
he has reason, and knowledge, and faculties superior to 
the business of the present world: faculties which appear 
superfluous, if we do not take in the respect which they 
have to somewhat further, and beyond it. If to acquire 
knowledge were our proper end, we should indeed be 
but poorly provided: but af somewhat else be our business 
and duty, we may, notwithstandmg our ignorance, be 
well enowgh furnished for it; and the observation of our 
ignorance may be of assistamce to us m the discharge of it. 

Ii. Let us then consider, what are the consequences of 
this knowledge and observation of our own ignorance, and 
the reflection it leads us to. 

First. We may learn from it, with what temper of mind 
aman ought to mquire into the subjectof religion; namely, 
with expectation of finding difficulties, and with a disposition 


1 John xx. 29, 
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to take up and rest satisfied with any evidence whatever, 
which is real. 

He should beforehand expect things mysterious, and 
such as he will not be able thoroughly to comprehend, or 
go to the bottom of’. To expect a distinct comprehensive 
view of the whole subject, clear of difficulties and objections, 
is to forget our nature and condition; neither of which 
admit of such knowledge, with respect to any science what- 
ever. And to inquire with this expectation, is not to 
inquire as a man, but as one of another order of creatures. 

Due sense of the general ignorance of man would also 
beget in us a disposition to take up and rest satisfied with 
any evidence whatever, which is real. I mention this as 
the contrary to a disposition, of which there are not wanting 
instances, to find fault with and reject evidence, because it 
is not such as was desired. If a man were to walk by 
twilight, must he not follow his eyes as much as if it were 
broad day and clear sunshine? Or if he were obliged to 
take a journey by night, would he not give heed to any light 
shining in the darkness, till the day should break and the day- 
star arise? It would not be altogether unnatural for him 
to reflect how much better it were to have daylight; he 
might perhaps have great curiosity to see the. country 
round about him; he might lament that the darkness con- 
cealed many extended prospects from his eyes, and wish for 
the sun to draw away the veil: but how ridiculous would it 
be to reject with scorn and disdain the guidance and direc- 
tion which that lesser light might afford him, because it 
was not the sun itself! If the make and constitution of 
man, the circumstances he is placed in, or the reason of 
things affords the least hint or intimation, that virtue is the 
law he is born under; scepticism itself should lead him to 
the most strict and inviolable practice of it; that he may 
not make the dreadful experiment, of leaving the course of 
life marked out for him by nature, whatever that nature be, 
and entering paths of his own, of which he can know 
neither the dangers, nor the end. For though no danger 
be seen, yet darkness, ignorance, and blindness are no 
manner of security. 

Secondly. Our ignorance is the proper answer to many 


' This is what the deepest philosophers of ancient times came to assert. 


Thus, Aristotle quotes with approbation the phrase eixs soand quy aay 
oun tixore.— Ei 
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things, which are called objections against religion; par- 
ticularly, to those which arise from the appearances of evil 
and irregularity in the constitution of nature and the govern- 
ment of the world. In all other cases it is thought neces- 
sary to be thoroughly acquainted with the whole of a scheme, 
even one of so narrow a compass as those which are formed 
by men, in order to judge of the goodness or badness of it: 
and the most slight and superficial view of any human con- 
trivance comes abundantly nearer to a thorough knowledge 
of it, than that part, which we know of the government of 
the world, does to the general scheme and system of it; to 
the whole set of laws by which it is governed. From our 
ignorance of the constitution of things, and the scheme of 
Providence in the government of the world; from the 
reference the several parts have to each other, and to the 
whole; and from our not being able to see the end and the 
whole; it follows, that however perfect things are, they 
must even necessarily appear to us otherwise less perfect 
than they are’. 


1 Suppose some very complicated piece of work, some system or constitu- 
tion, formed for some general end, to which each of the parts had a reference. 
The perfection or justness of this work or constitution would consist in the 
teference and respect, which the several parts have to the general design. 
This reference of parts to the general design may be infinitely various, both 
in degree and kind. Thus one part may only contribute and be subservient 
to another; this to a third; and so on through a long series, the last part 
of which alone may contribute immediately and directly to the general 
design. Or a part may have this distant reference to the general design, 
and may also contribute immediately to it. For instance: if the general 
design or end, for which the complicated frame of nature was brought into 
being, is happiness; whatever affords present satisfaction, and likewise tends 
to carry on the course of things, hath this double respect to the general 
design, Now suppose a spectator of that work or constitution was in a 
great measure ignorant of such various reference to the general end, what- 
ever that end be; and that, upon a very slight and partial view which he 
had of the work, several things appeared to his eye disproportionate and 
rong; others, just and beautiful; what would he gather from these ap- 
pearances? He would immediately conclude there was a probability, if he 
could see the whole reference of the parts appearing wrong to the general 
design, that this would destroy the appearance of wrongness and dispropor- 
tion: but there is no probability, that the reference would destroy the par- 
ticular right appearances, though that reference might show the things 
already appearing just, to be so likewise in a higher degree or another 
manner. There is a probability, that the right appearances were intended : 
there is no probability, that the wrong appearances were. We cannot 
ouspect irregularity and disorder to be designed. The pillars of a building 
~ppear beautiful; but their being likewise its support does not destroy that 
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Thirdly: Since the constitution of nature, and the methods 
and designs of Providence in the government of the world, 
are above our comprehension, we should acquiesce in, and 
rest satisfied with, our ignorance, turn our thoughts from 
that which is above and beyond us, and apply ourselves to 
that which is level to our capacities, and which is our real 
business and concern. Knowledge is not our proper hap- 
piness. Whoever will in the least attend to the thing will 
see, that it is the gaining, not the having of it, which is the 
entertamment of the mind?. Indeed, if the proper happi- 
ness of man consisted in knowledge considered as a posses- 
sion or treasure, men who are possessed of the largest share 
would have a very ill time of it; as they would be finitely 
more sensible than others of their poverty in this respect. 
Thus he who increases knowledge would eminently increase 
sorrow. Men of deep research and curious inquiry should — 
just be put in mind, not to mistake what they are doing. 
If their discoveries serve the cause of virtue and religion, 
in the way of proof, motive to practice, or assistance in it; 
or if they tend to render life less unhappy, and promote its 
satisfactions; then they are most usefully employed: but 
bringing things to light, alone and of itself, is of no manner 
of use, any otherwise than as entertainment or diversion. 
Neither is this at all amiss, if it does not take up the time 
which should be employed in better work. But it is evident 
that there is another mark set up for us to aim at; another 
end appointed us to direct our lives to: another end, which 
the most knowing may fail of, and the most ignorant arrive 
at. The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us, and to our children for 
ever, that we may do all the words of this law. ‘Which refiec- 
tion of Moses, put in general terms, is, that the only know- 
beauty there still remains a reason to believe that the architect intended 
the beautiful appearance, after we have found out the reference, support. 
It would be reasonable for a man of himself to think thus, upon the fifst 
piece of architecture he ever saw. 

1 Butler does not speak thus with any intention of depreciating the value 
of physical science. Far from it; he would regard physical inquiry as one 
of the best handmaids to a higher science, the knowledge of God and of our- 
selves in relation to God. In a material age like the present, it were well 
if such weighty sentences ‘as these of Butler were kept more entirely before 
men’s minds. They would not then so much devote themselves to the 
things of time and sense, and allow their thoughts to be diverted from 
their truest and highest interest—the gaining of virtuous habits here, in 
order to fit them for happiness hereafter—Zd. 
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ledge, which is of any avail to us, is that which teaches us 
our duty, or assistsus m the discharge of it. The economy 
of the universe, the course of nature, almighty power exerted 
in the creation and government of the world, is out of our 
reach. What would be the consequence, if we could really 
get an insight into these things, is very uncertain ; whether 
it would-assist us im, or divert us from, what we have to do 
in this present state. If then there be a sphere of know- 
ledge. of contemplation and employment, level to our capa- 
cities, and of the utmost importance to us; we ought surely 
to apply ourselves with all diligence to this our proper busi- 
ness, and esteem everything else nothing, nothing as to us, 
in comparison of it. Thus Job, discoursing of natural know- 
ledge, how much it is above us, and of wisdom im general, 
says, God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the 
place thereof. And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that 1s wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding. 
‘Other orders of creatures may perhaps be let into the secret 
counsels of heaven; and have the designs and methods of 
Providence, in the creation and government of the world, 
communicated to them: but this does not belong to our 
rank or condition. The fear of the Lord, and to depart from 
ecil, is the only wisdom which man should aspire after, as 
his work and business. The same is said, and with the 
same connection and context, in the conclusion of the book 
of Ecclesiastes. Our ignorance, and the little we can know 
of other things, affords a reason why we should not perplex 
ourselves about them ; but no way invalidates that which is 
the conclusion of the whole matter, Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole concern of man. So that 
Socrates was not the first who endeavoured to draw men off 
from labouring after, and laying stress upon other know- 
ledge, in comparison of that which related to morals. Our 
province is virtue and religion, life and manners ; the science 
of improving the temper, and making the heart better. This 
is the field assigned us to cultivate: how much it has lam 
neglected is indeed astonishing. Virtue is demonstrably 
the happiness of man: it consists in good actions, proceed- 
ing from a good principle, temper, or heart. Overt-acts are 
entirely in our power. What remains is, that we learn to 
keep our heart; to govern and regulate our passions, mind, 
affections: that so we may be free from the impotencies of 
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fear, envy, malice, covetousness, ambition ; that we may be 
clear of these, considered as vices seated in the heart, con- 
sidered as constituting a general wrong temper ; from which 
general wrong frame of mind, all the mistaken pursuits, and 
far the greatest part of the unhappiness of life, proceed. 
He, who should find out one rule to assist us in this work, - 
would deserve infinitely better of mankind, than all the 
improvers of other knowledge put together. 

Lastly. Let us adore that infinite wisdom and power and 
goodness, which is above our comprehension. To whom 
hath the root of wisdom been revealed? Or who hath known 
her wise counsels? There is one wise and greatly to be feared ; 
the Lord sitting upon his throne. He created her, and saw 
her, and numbered her, and poured her out upon all his works. 
If it be thought a considerable thing to be acquainted. with 
a few, avery few, of the effects of infinite power and wisdom ; 
the situation, bigness, and revolution of some of the heavenly 
bodies; what sentiments should our minds be filled with 
concerning Him, who appointed to each its place and mea- 
sure and sphere of motion, all which are kept with the most 
uniform constancy! Who stretched out the heavens, and telleth 
the number of the stars, and calleth them all by their names. 
Who laid the foundations of the earth, who comprehendeth the 
dust of 1t mm a measure, and weigheth the mountains in scales, 
and the hills nm a balance. And, when we have recounted all 
the appearances which come within our view, we must add, 
Lo, these are part of his ways: but how little a portion is heard 
of him! Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 

Jind out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven ; 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thow know ? 

The conclusion is, that in all lowliness of mind we set 
lightly by ourselves: that we form our temper to an implicit 
submission to the divine Majesty; beget within ourselves 
an absolute resignation to all the methods of his providence, 
in his dealings with the children of men: that, in the deep- 
est humility of our souls, we prostrate ourselves before him, 
and join in that celestial song; Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty! just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints! | Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name ? 


THE END. 


INDEX TO THE ANALOGY. 


ABSTRACT notions, not to be carelessly 
applied to practical subjects, 167. 

Accidental events, 235. 

Actions, what is implied in, 273. 

Afflictions productive of the habit of 
pious resignation, 159. 

Analogical reasoning, 74; how far 
intended to be here applied to reli- 
gion, 76. 

Analogy, the ground of probability in 
different degrees, 72; how it as- 
sists us in judging of revelation, 
211; how it obviates objections 
against the credibility of future pu- 
nishments, 104; suggests arguments 
sufficient to confute the Fatalist’s plea 
for irreligion, 163, 164; affords no 
argument against the general scheme 
of Christianity, 232; affords no pe- 
culiar presumption against the reality 
of miracles, 214, 215; between the 
mysteriousness of the scheme of 
Christianity, and of God’s natural 
government, 228; the usefulness 
of arguing from the analogy of 
nature to religion, 244, 245; between 
what we see in the natural govern- 
ment of God, and what may be con- 
tained in his moral, 183; affords no 
argument against the certainty of a 
future life, 97; confirms our appre- 
hensions of future rewards and pu- 
nishments, 170; illustrates the scrip- 
tural doctrine of the Fall, 248; the 
Christian doctrine of a Mediator and 
Redeemer, 240; obviates objections 
against Christianity which are drawn 
from its supposed want of univer- 
sality, 221; from its supposed want 
of wisdom and justice, 229 ; obviates 
objections against the miraculous- 
ness of spiritual gifts in the first 
Christians, 225, 





Benevolence, divine, towards us, how 


limited, 111. 

Body, our existence may be considered 
without it, 94, 

Brutes, whether capable of immor- 
tality, 92. 


Chance, what is meant by it, 235. 

Changes, what, things may undergo 
without destruction, 82. 

Christ, his office as prophet, priest, 
and king, 251, 252; the apparent 
tendency of his sufferings justifies 
that method of our redemption, 255; 
upon what evidence his divine mis- 
sion was acknowledged by the Gen- 
tiles, 304. 

Christians, primitive, their zeal an 
argument of the reality of Christ’s 
miracles, 280. 

Church, visible, the necessity of one 
to promote religion and virtue, 198. 

Conscience, affords proof of CGod’s 
moral government, 113; makes us 
proper subjects of moral govern- 
ment, 334. 

Consciousness, does not make personal 
identity, but ascertains it, 329. 

Contemplation, unable to produce the 
habit of virtue, 142. 

Creature, upright, and finitely perfect ; 
the notion of such an one, 153, 


Daniel, the book of, 291. 

Death, the proper notion of it, 83, 84; 
not likely to destroy or suspend 
our powers of perception, 94; may 
be supposed to open our way into a 
better state, 95. 

Desert, idea of, connected with virtue, 
336. 

Different degrees of evidence, in re- 
ligious matters, consistent with the 
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justice of God’s moral government, 
261. 

Difficulties in. religion; unreasonable 
to expect to have them all cleared, 
314 ; as to the evidence of religion 
analogous to those attending the 
practice of it, 269. 

Discipline, of great efficacy to our im- 
provement in virtue, 149; how this 
world is peculiarly fitted to be a 
state of disciple, 154. 

Doubting (see Evidence); some evi- 
dence is implied wherever we doubt, 
264, 266. : 

Duties, moral, arise from the relations 
in which others stand to us, 206 ; 
Christian, the reasons of them eyi- 
dent, 257. 


Enthusiasm of the first Christians, 
282; religion not peculiarly liable to 
enthusiasm, 295. 

Evidence, probable and demonstrative, 
72; probable, even alow degree, is 
a reasonable ground of action, 74 ; 
the nature of that which directs us, 
with regard to our temporal in- 
terests, 259; of testimony, where to 
be admitted as proof, 287; of re- 
ligion of the same kind as that 
which guides us in temporal mat- 
ters, 315; external, of natural reli- 


gion, 196; of Christianity, 295; of 


religion, though doubtful, enforces 
the obligation to behave religiously, 
264; why evidence of religion has 
been left doubtful, 267, 268, 269. 
Evil, permitted, and why, 182. 
Existence, necessary, how attributed 
to God, 162, note. 


Fall of man, traced im nature, 136; 
affords no just matter of complaint, 
2b.; the scriptural aceount of it 
analogous to what we see, 248. 

Fatalist argument against future re- 
wards and punishmentsretorted,169. 

Fear and Hope proper motives to 
religious obedience, 157. 

Final Cause does not always imply that 
the end designed is answered, 157. 


Future Life, the questions concerning 
it, 85, note; its importance, 98; 
credibility of, 96,97; a social state, 
148; this life a state of discipline 
for it, 133, 140, &c.; the certainty 
of it inferred from God’s moral go- 
vernment, 104; proof of it as drawn 
from analogy, 95, &c. 

Future Judgment implies temptations, 
132. 

Future Punishments, may be presumed 
from God’s rewarding or punishing 
us for our behaviour at present, 
180; made: credible by what we 
experience, 102, 103; objections 
against their credibility obviated, 
104. 


General Laws, the course of nature 
earried on by them, 235. 

Gifts, miraculous, 225; the manifest 
wisdom of, 183. 

God, his necessary existence, 162, 
note; his government, how exer- 
cised over us at present, 102; his 
natural government carried on by 
general laws, 178, 183; the ana- 
logy between his natural and moral 
government, 2b.; his moral govern- 
ment not perfectly executed in this 
present state, 113; his visible go- 
vernment over the world exercised 
by the mediation of others, 240; 
his goodness, how limited, 111; his 
moral government accounts for our 
state of probation, 154; objections 
against his providence, 181; the 
dispensations of, how to be judged 
of, 220; resignation to. God’s will 
an essential part of virtue, 158; 
the duties to God the -Father, © 
whence their obligation arises, 202; 
those to God the Son, and Holy 
Ghost, 203. 

Good and evil, natural, unequally dis- 
tributed, 260; moral, implies good 
desert, 336. 

Government, natural and moral, 115. 

Guilt, the idea associated with that of 





il-desert, 337. 
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Habits, how formed, 141; how they 
differ from passive impressions, 142; 
the great consequence of gaining 
them in their proper season, 147 ; 
of virtue necessary to all, 153. 

Happiness, mainly depends upon our 
own behaviour, 119; why not given 
to all, 114. 

Heathen world, the state: of religion 
in it, 194. 

History of the world, how regarded 
in Scripture, 294. 


Identity, personal, not constituted by 
consciousness, 329. 

Ignorance in matters of Revealed Re- 
ligion, 253; of our condition, na- 
tural and moral, and of the reasons 
why we are placed therein, 263 ; 
concerning the scheme of the natural 
world should teach us not to wonder 
at the incomprehensibleness of the 
moral, 178; objections drawn from, 
very absurd, 184, 186; a just an- 
swer to objections against. the scheme 
of God’s providence, 183. 

Imagination, apt to mislead us, 84. 

Improvement of the human: faculties, 
gradual, 148, 

Inspiration, how vouchsafed tomankind, 
not known by human reason, 221. 
Interest, in what sense always. coinci- 

dent with virtue, 158. 

Irregularities in nature, 237. 


Irreligion, not justifiable by want of 


evidence in religion, 265. 


Jews, a summary of God’s dealing 
with them, and their history, 296, 
&c.; their dispersion, how it con- 
fms Revelation, 304. 


Kingdom, idea of a perfectly virtuous 
and happy, 126- 


Liberty, or Free Will, 169 ; our. con- 
dition implies that we are free, 174. 
Living Powers, what, 83, note; not 
destroyed by death, 94; their not 


being exercised does not imply their} 


non-existence, 90. 
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Life, present, has reference ‘to a larger 
plan of things, 180. 

Locke’s notion of personal identity ex- 
amined, 330. 


Mahometanism, not received upon the 
proof of miracles, 279. 

Man, his nature differs from that of 

’ brutes, 334. 

Manifestation of character,, one use of 
temptations, 161. 

Martyrs, primitive; what argument 
their sufferings afford of the reality 
of Christ’s miracles, 282., 

Matter, our being affected thereby does 
not prove it to make part of our 
self, 88. 

Means, use of, for the salvation of 
mankind conformable to the course 
of nature, 235. 

Mediator, the notion agreeable to the 
light. of nature, 240; the Christian 
doctrine of a Mediator, in what 
respect mostly objected to, 254. 

Miracle, a relative term, 214; whether 
the analogy of nature affords any 
presumption against their reality, 
210-217; the primary design of 
them, 198; how they confirm 
natural religion, 7b.; peculiar to the 
Mosaic and Christian religion, 279 ; 
related: in Scripture, 281; recorded 
in Scripture, confirmed from the 
credibility of common history, 299; 
referred to in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
278; proof of their reality afforded 
by the conversion of the first Chris- 
tians, 281, 

Moral actions, how affected by a com- 
mand, 230,., 

Moral faculty, see Conscience. 

Moral obligations, whence their force 
arises, 202. 

Moral precepts, preferred to Positive, 
205,, 206. 

Morality of actions, 273. 

Mysteries, as great in nature as im 
Christianity, 238. 

Mysteriousness of the Christian scheme 
no objection against it, 178.., 
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Nature, light of, insufficient, 194 ; 
course of, what, 101; carried on 
by general laws, 183. 

Necessary existence, how attributed 
to God, 162, note. 

Necessity of the Fatalists, does not ex- 
clude deliberation and choice, 175, 
176; existence of things by necessity 
implies an agent, 164, 165; does not 
exclude the justice of punishment for 
crimes, 167; nor the proof of God’s 
moral character, 172; in what re- 
spect the opinion of necessity may 
be said to be destructive of all re- 
ligion, 176; an absurd principle of 
conduct in common life, 165. 


Objections, though not cleared up, do 
not destroy the proof of religion, 
184; drawn from our ignorance, 
absurd, 186 ; against the argument 
from analogy, from its narrow 
influence, 315, 316; against the 
scheme of Providence best an- 
swered from our ignorance, 224 ; 
drawn from the moral world, how 
solved, 181; against the credibility 
of future punishments obviated, 99 ; 
against the world’s being designed 
for a state of moral improvement 
in virtue, 156; the matter of the 
Christian Revelation must appear 
liable to, 220 ; against Christianity, 
drawn from the manner or degree 
in which its light is vouchsafed, 
218; against Christianity, from its 
supposed want of universality, 229, 
259; from its mysteriousness, 228; 
against the wisdom of it, 230; 
against Christianity itself, as dis- 
tinguished from those against its 
evidence, 219; against the scrip- 
tural doctrine of a Redeemer, 253 ; 
against Scripture, their frivolous- 
ness, 218; as to its not answering 
our preconceived expectations, 224. 

Obligations arising from the possibi- 
lity that Christianity is true, 185, 
264, 

Origen quoted, 75. 
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Passions, contribute to make our pre- 
sent state a state of trial, 151; are 
excited towards particular objects, 
whether we will or no, 150; how 
to be regulated, 152. 

Passive impressions stronger than ac- 
tive habits, 142. 

St. Paul’s Epistles, what distinct proof 
of Christianity they afford, 278. 
Perception may be without external 

objects, 89. 

Person, what, 382. 

Personality, in what sense founded in 
consciousness, 333. 

Pleasure attending the gratification of 
our passions, 115. 

Positive institutions implied in the 
notion of a visible Church, 198; the 
great presumption of those who 
slight them, 209. 

Positive precepts, how they differ 
from moral, 207. 

Practice, by what amount of evidence 
often determined, 315. 

Prejudices, several sorts of, 292. 

Present existence affords presumption 
of continuance, 82. 

Presumption, see Evidence. 

Principles, assumed antecedent to ex- 
perience, often fallacious, 229. 

Probability, see Evidence. 

Probation, how it differs from moral 
government, 132. 

Proof, practical, what is meant by it, 
181. 

Prophecies recorded in Scripture, their 
design, 196; concerning the Mes- 
siah, how understood by the Jews 
before the coming of Christ, 297; 
the conformity between prophecies 
and events not merely accidental, 
305; the force of the argument 
from prophecies is best seen by 
taking them in a long series, 296. 

Prophetic History confirmed by the 
state of the world, and of the 
Christian Church, 305. 

Prophets, did not fully comprehend 
all which they wrote, 289. 

Providence, see God. 

Prudence, requires us to act, though 
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en is no probability of guccess, 

4, 

Punishment, its proper notion, 104; of 
the innocent for the guilty, how far 
it affects the doctrine of Christ’s 
satisfaction, 254 ; instances of vica- 
rious punishment in the daily course 
of Providence, 255. 


Reason, an incompetent judge of God’s 
means, 182; could not have dis- 
covered the scheme of Christianity, 
213; an incompetent judge of divine 
revelation, 262; this consideration 
affords no presumption against reve- 
lation, 263. 

Reasoning upon the principles of others, 
what is meant by it, 317. 

Redemption, the scriptural doctrine of, 
249 ; illustrated by experience, 248 ; 
further illustrated by analogy, 324; 
why we are incompetent judges of 
it, 253 ; see Sufferings, Punishment, 
Mediator. 

Reflection, our powers of, do not de- 
pend upon our bodily powers, 93.. 
Religion, is founded in the moral 
character of God, 158; implies 
our being in a state of probation, 
273; why its evidence has been 
left. doubtful, 269; such doubtful- 
ness does not destroy its obliga- 
tion, 264; the state of religion in 
the heathen world, 194; distin- 
guished into internal and external, 
202 ; natural religion owes its rise 
and establishment to revelation, 
293; the great advantages which it 
receives from Christianity, 196; 
what credibility it receives from the 
miracles recorded in Scripture, 2. ; 
how promoted by the settlement of 

a visible Church, 199. 

Remorse, what, 112. 

Repentance insufficient to expiate 
guilt, 324; general sense of man- 
kind upon it, 252. 

Resignation to God’s will, an essential 
part of virtue, 158. 

Revelation, necessary to explain the 
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scheme of the universe, 125; to 
supply the defects of natural reli- 
gion, 194; given at the beginning 
of the world, in what sense miracu- 
lous, 2138. 

Revealed Religion [viz., Christian], 
201; a short view of its scheme, 
233; its evidence, part direct— 
part collateral, 305; why left at 
all doubtful, 326; unreasonable to 
expect to have all difficulties in it 
cleared, 315; objections against the 
matter of, 232; how far to be 
judged of by reason, 229; the rash- 
ness of treating it with disregard, 
209; account of its first establish- 
ment, 304; what strength its evi- 
dence receives from the conversion 
and zeal of the first Christians, 282; 
Jewish and Christian, the degrees 
of their evidence different at differ- 
ent times, 259. 

Rewards and Punishments, in nature, 
correspond to virtue and vice, 103. 


Sacrifices, propitiatory, their general 
prevalence, 252; legal, their de- 
sign, 7b.;. the death of Christ a 
proper sacrifice, 2b. 

Scepticism about the evidence of re- 
ligion implies a suspicion at least 
of its being true, 266. 

Sceptics among us inexcusable, 314. 

Scripture considered in an historical 
view, 294; the genuineness of 
Scripture history shown by inter- 
nal evidence, 276, 278, 279, &c.; 
and by correspondent facts, and 
other histories, 281; its meaning 
not always to be explained accord- 
ing to the common rules of criti- 
cism, 288 ; difficulties of, no argu- 
ment of its not coming from God, 
75; the unreasonableness of ex- 
pecting to have all difficulties in 
it cleared, 311; probably contains 
several truths as yet undiscovered, 
227 ; the common objections against 
it are frivolous, 306; the folly of 
rejecting it because it does not an- 
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swer our preconceived expectations, 
222; the Jewish history in it con- 
firmed by known fact, 302; its 
prophetic history confirmed by the 
state of the world, and of the 
Christian Church, 305. 

Self, its sameness does not depend 
upon the sameness of our body, 86. 

Self-denial promotes resignation to 
God’s will, 159. 

Selflove, whether this principle wants 
to be improved, 150, 152. 

Senses, their dissolution does not im- 
ply the dissolution of the agent, 85. 

Soul, its indivisibility, 86. 


Temptations, how they serve to im- 
prove our virtue, 154. 

Testimony, see Evidence. 

Trinity, whence our obligation of duty 
to each Person in the Trinity arises, 
202, 

Trial, state of, what is implied in 
the notion of it, 182; intended for 
our improvement, and to qualify us 
for future happiness, 154; may be 
also intended for the manifestation 
of our characters, 161. 


Understanding, our probation with 
regard to it upon the subject of re- 
ligion, 263. 





INDEX. 


Universality, objections against Christ- 
ianity from its supposed want of, 
how answered, 229, 259. 


Vegetables, no arguing from their 
decay to that of living creatures, 96. 

Vice, what it chiefly consists in, 338 ; 
the manner in which the habit of 
it is formed, 156; success of, how 
reconciled with God’s moral govern- 
ment, 121; why not always pu- 
nished, 120. 

Viciousness, what it is, 336, &e. 

Virtue corresponds to our notion of 
good desert, 2b.; the habit of virtue 
not attainable by mere contempla- 
tion, 142; its habit, how formed, 
149; its improvement progressive, 
150; improved by temptation, 153 ; 
its tendency to improve the happi- 
ness of kingdoms, 126; why not 
always rewarded, 120; a qualifica- 
tion’ naturally requisite to make us 
happy in a future state, 134. 


World, the, fitted to be a state of dis- 
cipline for moral improvement, 154; 
the natural government of it carried 
on by general laws, 235. 


Youth, its great importance, 147. 
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